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“Calional POST-TRONIC machines save us 57% annually 


on our net investment!’ —centrat NATIONAL BANK in Chicago 


The miracle of electronics provides 
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Central National Bank in Chicago 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 9, on10 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES... HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


IN BUSINESS THIS WEE K Moy 24, 1958 


_ENERAL BUSINESS _ THE TOP BRASS ASSEMBLES 
|. FORECASTING AN UPTURN FOR THE BETTER. Eisenhower tells 


American Management Association worst of recession is over. . 


wanna CUNRGE 3 ll. BUSINESS THINKS IT HAS THE ANSWERS. A thousand top 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 109 page at AMA meeting — unpanicked, see little need for government 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 129 action, talk vigorous company policies 


a STEADIER—BUT STILL IN STORM. France’s Algerian crisis is far from 


Page 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 hated. b Ducts to be hi 
READERS REPORT 5 abated, but at least Paris is breathing more easily 


TOOL MAKERS PIN HOPES TO A 1960 UPTURN. Even a quick busi- 


ness upturn won’t help them much before that. . 


GARY MEETS RECESSION IN A BUSINESS-AS-USUAL MOOD. What's 


happening to an Indiana steel city hard hit by unemployment 


MOON RACE QUICKENS. = Sputnik Ili improves Russia’s chances for the first 


successful shot 





IN BUSINESS. News about new, small Chevrolet, Kirby's take-over at 
Alleghany, power interchange, setback for nylon tire cord, supersonic transport, 
atomic rockets 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: _ U.S. Latin Policy Goes on Trial. What went wrong south of the border? With Nixon 
home, Washington wants to find out. 


in Business Abroad. News about British West Indies’ trade, U. K. mission to Canada, 
tariff bill, touring the Soviet, Red gains in India 


GOVERNMENT: SAC’s Crews Wait 6 Hours From Moscow. They‘re 24-hour alert for the signal that 
will send them running to their bombers (cover) 


In Washington. News about federal jobs and businessmen, meatpacking regula- 
tion, du Pont’s GM stock, shippers’ dual rates, air safety 


New Situation for Auto Industry. With no new labor agreements forthcoming, 
the industry may have to operate without contracts for a time. 


Probers Gun for Food Chains. Alleged secret agreements between food retailers 
and union officials are McClellan committee’s latest target. . 


In Labor. News about cost-of-living pay hikes, bargaining election, wage-price 
freeze, Petrillo’s retirement ie 


MANAGEMENT: Executive Pay: Only Modest Gains in 1957. Survey shows that compensation 
for most officials remained fairly static last year. . . 


In Management. News about “grow or die” for small companies, something added 
in boss-for-a-day work, attack on Eversharp’s investment program 


MARKETING: In Marketing. News about shopping centers, gas appliance wall, revolution in 
sportswear, food chain sales, Bigelow-Sanford’s experiment. 
THE MARKETS: Managing for 30,000 Investors. That's the job of the Boston Fund, an open-end trust 


In the Markets. News about industrial averages, midyear stock prices, Treasury 
bonds, discount rate, oil company’s cow 


MONEY & CREDIT: Gold Stirs Some Jitters. Drain on U.S. gold stock is growing, raising some fears 
of possible exchange crisis; but money managers see little danger , 


NEW PRODUCTS: Fixing the Seamy Side of Making Stockings. New process is cheaper, easier 


PRODUCTION: _ Industrial Wastes Go to Work. New treatment techniques make them useful in 
production. ...... eee ee ae vee , 133 
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FIGUREsS OF THE WEEK 
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1956 


~ 1953 —(«954—st«diSSS 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).............000 000s 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

ee ka ce ceceedenccseehtes cede newawesn 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... 2. cece eee eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... 
Sy eS ON i6chb5 hs FOR bOE CRANE RODASAE OREN REOOS deg Ees 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 194'-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
tt73.2 
+t75.4 

17.5¢ 
tt76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
**30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45,820 
tt71,916 

*t9,299 
+t49,879 


Yeor 
Ago 


143.5 


2,212 
162,537 
$64,909 

11,519 

7,511 

1,600 
286,720 


411.6 
92.5 
81.3 

17.9¢ 

174.4 

$47.17 
31.760¢ 
$2.25 
33.90¢ 
$2.22 


55,057 
85,905 
31,569 
25,221 
25,031 


1946 
Average 


83.4 


1,270 
98,884 
$65,971 
11,107 
6,251 
1,160 
263,614 


56,491 
92,713 
30,662 
30,164 
24,701 


Year 
Ago 


119.3 


Week 
Ago 


1120.4 


+1,412 
+105,188 
$67,805 
11,315 
6,220 
1,058 
264,699 


398.6 
80.9 
91.2 

17.2¢ 

181.6 

$32.67 
24.655¢ 
$2.25 
34.71l¢ 


coal 
aos 


54,915 
91,973 
30,129 
30,496 
24,763 


Month 
Ago 


123.3 


1A81 
113,197 
$78,737 
11,257 
6,262 
1,030 
269,356 


54,706 
91,785 
30,093 
30,511 
24,854 


Latest 
Month 


123.5 


Bank debits (in millions) ++$85,577 $192,701 $203,844 $204,100 


tt Estimate. 
** Ten designated markets, middling 3 in. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request 
Insufficient trading to establish a price. 


* Preliminary, week ended May 17, 1958. 
+ Revised. 


23, 24, 25, 26, 27—Grant Compton, Herb Kratovil, and Joan Sydlow; 31, 32—Mike Shea; 34 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Robert Isear; 
113, 115, 116—Robert Isear; 142—Grant Compton 


Sovfoto; 52, 53—Herb Kratovil; 106—San Jose State College; 112, 
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Shiny faces for a bumper crop 


B. F. Goodrich product improvements brought extra savings 


Problem: Those curved pieces of steel 
will soon be gleaming bumpers on new 
automobiles. They're about to be 
dunked into a plating solution that 
gives them their shiny chrome finish. 
But the acid used is so corrosive it would 
eat holes through metal tank walls. 
Acid leaks, high maintenance costs 
were the result. Tanks were lasting five 
years at the most, sometimes only three. 
What was done: A satisfactory tank 
seemed impossible until B. F.Goodrich 





developed Koroseal flexible material 
that can stand practically all acids. Six 
tanks were lined with B.F.Goodrich 
Koroseal. 

Savings: That was eight years ago— 
and that was the end of acid leaks and 
the other troubles the bumper manu- 
facturer had been having. These Koro- 
seal-lined tanks are still in use, helping 
turn out as many as 12,000 bumpers a 
day. On other plating lines in this 
plant, B. F.Goodrich rubber-lined tanks 


have had 12 years of trouble-free service 
Why specify B.F. Goodrich: When you 
select B.F Goodrich-lined equipment 
to handle acids and other corrosive 
chemicals, you get the benefit of spe- 
cialists who have years of experience 
in this kind of work. You can be sure 
that the lining B.F.Goodrich recom- 
mends, produces and installs for you 
will meet all the special requirements 
of the job to be done. For mgre infor- 
mation, write B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept M-320, Akron 18, O. 


Korosea!—T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


BE G 00 d ric h industrial products 
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Jack Worth’s retired employees were, he figured, sitting pretty. 





But then one died, insurance-less—it was a double pity. 


The widow's funds just couldn’t cover mortgage, debts, expenses. 


And Jack, a tenderhearted boss, felt bound to mend her fences. 





2. 


“If only I had listened to that Travelers man,” Jack sighed 
“Insurance would’ve paved her way when her poor husband died. 
I'll call the Travelers agent up—his plan was positive: 
it guards retired employees, too, through all the years they live.” 








The Travelers man arrived posthaste, surveyed the situation: 


“Group Life with Paid-Up Values Plan will end your consternation. 


The workers pay for part—their payments stop when they retire; 
They own a paid-up policy—or cash if they desire.” 


" FAMILY 'NOEn, 
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OH THe TRAVE 











“Your Costs are picayune,” he added, waxing eloquent. 
“I'll be a hero!” shouted Jack, “‘your plan is heaven-sent!” 
To guard your workers all their lives, the Paid-Up Values Plan 
Will make a hero out of you—so call a Travelers man. 


‘ai THE TRAVELERS 


insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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More on Education 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your special 
report on U.S. Education [BW— 
Apr.19°58,p154]. It was a refresh- 
ing experience to read an honest 
report on education. I have recom- 
mended your report to a number of 
my colleagues. I’m also especially 
proud such a fine report was in a 
business magazine. 

ROLAND C. WATERMAN 
PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 

EDUCATION 

GREELEY, COLO. 


Dear Sir: 

. Of all the magazine articles 
written recently this certainly is one 
of the most penetrating analyses of 
the problems which we face. Your 
complete fairness in presenting both 
sides of controversial issues in- 
volved is the mark of top-notch 
reporting... . 

JOHN P. MCDOWELL 
PRESIDENT 
OHIO EDUCATION ASSN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

May I extend congratulations to 
you and the staff members con- 
cerned for the excellent articles on 
American education which have ap- 
peared in BUSINESS WEEK. I believe 
them to be one of the most accurate 
and reasoned presentations on the 
subject published. . . . 

OscaR COHEN 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI 

B'RITH 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I believe this article is an 
excellent contribution to the dis- 
cussion of education and that you 
are to be commended for publishing 
it. 

Howarp G. SPALDING 
PRINCIPAL 
4. B. DAVIS HIGH SCHOOL 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Special report on U. S. Education 
[BW—Apr.19°58,p154] excellent. 
Objective appraisal... . 

J. L. McAskiL1 
EXECUTIVE SECY. 
NEA LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


If dedicated educators are not 
to lose heart as a result of nation- 
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YOUVE RENTED HERTZ CARS FOR YEARS— 


Now Hertz 








Now anyone can enjoy the convenience of a private plane. You 
don’t have to be a pilot (or a millionaire) to fly when and 
where you want—for a day, a week, a month! You can fly via 
commercial airline to the major city nearest your destination 
—save hours by flying the rest of the way in a Hertz Rent A 
Plane. This check list shows you how easy and economical it 


is to use Hertz Rent A Plane Service. 


~~ 
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Planes shown above: Twin-engine Cessna 310B and single-engine Cessna 172 

















rents planes! 


( WITH OR WITHOUT PILOT ) 


Q. How do I rent a plane from Hertz? 

A. Call any of the Hertz Rent A Car or Hertz Rent 
A Plane offices listed in alphabetical phone books 
every where. 

Q. In how many cities is Hertz Rent A Plane service 
available ? 

A. Presently in over 56 cities across the United States. 
Service is being expanded. (Franchises are available 
to reliable established operators in selected major 


cities. ) ® 
Wo 


Q. How can I be sure of getting a Hertz Rent A Plane 
when and where | want it? 


A. Your local Hertz office has up-to-the-minute list- 
ings of Hertz Rent A Plane services. Your call will 
assure a reservation. 

Q. Dol have to be a pilot to rent a plane from Hertz? 
A. No. Hertz can provide the services of an ex- 
perienced pilot on its ‘““Taxiplane”’ Plan. 

Q. | am a pilot. What do | do? 


A. On ‘“Fly-Yourself’”’ service, there is a check-out 
procedure. Apply to any Hertz Rent A Plane office 
or Hertz headquarters for added details. 


$ 


Q. How much does it cost to rent a plane from Hertz? 


A. If you are a pilot, the rental rate is as little as $1.50 
an hour plus 13¢ a mile. If you require a pilot, rate 
is as little as $2.50 an hour plus 18¢ a mile, plus tax. 


Q. Are there lower rates by the day or week? 


A. Yes. In addition to a basic hourly rate—there are 
reduced rates for daily and weekly rentals. 


a: \—=S= ii 
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Q. What is done to assure that planes rented from 
Hertz are in first class mechanical condition ? 

A. Hertz planes are current models. They are regular- 
ly inspected and maintained to rigid government spe- 
cifications as set by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Q. Do insurance companies make any distinction in 
personal life insurance policies between the safety of 
commercial airline travel as compared to the safety 
of air-charter service ? 

A. No. A survey of leading insurance companies in- 


For further information please write Hertz Rent A Plane, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


©1958 Hertz Rent A Plane System, Inc. 


dicates that air travel has established such a good 
safety record that there are no special policy or 
premium limitations applicable for either commercial 
or charter air travel with a CAA certificated operator. 


Q. About how much will it cost four of us to fly a 
250 mile round-trip (500 miles total) in one day? 
lam a pilot. 

A. In a Cessna 172 a typical daily rate is $18.00 plus 
13¢ a mile. Total: about $83.00 or $20.75 apiece. 


Q. How much will it cost for three of us to fly a 250 
mile round-trip (500 mile total) ? We will need a pilot. 
A. In a Cessna 172 a typical daily rate with pilot is 


$30.00, plus 18¢ a*saile, plus tax. Total: about $132.00 
or $44.00 apiece. 


oy — > y 
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Q. Are planes rented from Hertz fully equipped ? 
A. Yes! All planes have far more navigational and 
safety equipment than is required for cross country 
flying. All are equipped for takeoff and landing at 
any airport in the United States. 
Q. What kind of planes does Hertz provide? 
A. Only the finest, new single and twin-engine air- 
craft, such as Cessna 172’s, 175’s, 182’s, and 310B’s 
are provided by Hertz. 





Q. How many passengers can a Hertz Rent A Plane 
accommodate ? 

A. Cessna 172, 175, 182 and similar single-enyine air- 
craft—three passengers plus pilot. Cessna 310B and 
other twin-engine aircraft — four passengers plus pilot 
Q. Whatarethe cruising speeds of Hertz Rent A Planes ? 
A. Cruising speeds vary by aircraft type and model, 
ranging from 110 to 190 miles per hour for single-en- 
gine planes, up to 235 miles per hour for twin-engine 
planes. j 


Q. How can Hertz Rent A Plane service save me time 
on a long trip? 

A. Fly via commercial airline to the major city near- 
est your destination—save hours by flying the rest 
of the way in a Hertz Rent A Plane. 

Q. Can | arrange to have a Rent A Plane meet me in 
another city ? 

A. Yes. A call to your local Hertz office will reserve 
a plane in most any city. 
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RENT A PLANE 





















BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


What is the newest way 


to air condition a building? 


It’s the Carrier Multi-Weathermaker System—a unique, new concept 

of air conditioning, so flexible it can be adapted to any building 

regardless of size, age or use. This system employs a number of 

self-contained Carrier Weathermakers* which are co-ordinated into a single, 
integrated system by a master installation plan. All the Weathermakers 
required to air condition your entire building may be installed at once. Or you 
may choose to install them step by step, in predetermined sections— 

an office, a suite or an entire floor at a time. This way, financing can be spread 
over a number of years. But éither way, there’s no interference with 

normal business routine. Four of the many types of equipment used in 

the Multi-Weathermaker System are shown at the right. 

Each has its own advantages. For complete details, call your Carrier dealer 
listed in the Classified Directory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York, for a new 24-page booklet about the Multi-Weathermaker System. 


*Reg. US. Pat. C%. 
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For a series of partitioned offices, Weathermakers like these 
distribute air to each office through inexpensive ducts. They 
may be free-standing (as shown above), recessed or entirely 
concealed in the wall. Each unit has all the components 
necessary to cool, dehumidify, filter and circulate the air. 














For large open offices, this inexpensive new Weathermaker 
distributes cool, invigorating air to all parts of the room, 
with or without ducts. Each unit is entirely self-contained 
and requires no plumbing or water. Only electrical connec- 
tions are necessary. A system like this is simplicity itself! 








For a whole floor, the Multi-Weathermaker System handles 
the entire area with a number of strategically located units® 
These Weathermakers may easily be relocated when you move 
or whenever a change in office arrangement may create an 
unbalanced or increased air conditioning load requirement. 


ae 
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For a first floor retail shop, Weathermakers like this can be 
installed up and out of the way in a transom or storage room, 
require no valuable floor space. If the shop remains open 
for evening business, customers enjoy air conditioning even 
when the system is shut off in the remainder of the building. 











“79 years ago J. L. Hudson 
employees chose to buy 





BHT CROSS. Lhey are 
satisfied they still 
have the best.” 


Says OSCAR WEBBER, President, 
The J. L. Hudson Company 


(Nationally known Detroit department store) 


*“Every day our employees help the shopper get the most for his money. Sales 
people become experts in value. That’s why it means something when, after 19 years, 


over 10,000 J. L. Hudson employees still want Blue Cross. The broad coverage by 


Blue Cross of essential hospital services convinces our people that their decision 


to have Blue Cross is worth more to them today than ever before.’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


_ E CROSS PLANS today safeguard 
55 million people—dramatic proof 
that truly important protection is de- 
livered. Each year hundreds of thousands 
more enroll through employee groups. 

Meets company aims effectively. 





Blue Cross wins employee good will be- 
cause the Blue Cross objective is to pro- 
vide help to employees and their families 
in terms of hospital care, rather than 
dollar allowances. 

Works directly with hospitals. The 





special “working-together” relationship 
Blue Cross Plans have with hospitals 
brings about many advantages to 
management and employees. 
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Cuts detail and personnel problems. 
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An employee needing care simply pre- 
sents his Blue Cross card upon entering 
a participating hospital. Blue Cross 
handles the details of payment. You have 
no claims to file. No follow-ups or paper 
work to add to company overhead. 

Flexible to fit any welfare program. 
Blue Cross adapts easily to employee 





benefit “packages”. Adds value to pen- 
sion plans, too. Employees may keep 
Blue Cross when they leave or retire. 
Protects at low cost. All money re- 





ceived by Blue Cross Plans, except for 
low expenses and required reserves, is 
set aside to pay for hospital care. Last 
year alone, Blue Cross subscribers 
received more than one billion dollars’ 
worth of hospital care. 

For full facts on a more efficient and 
effective hospitalization protection pro- 
gram for your company, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. Or write Blue 
Cross Association, Inc., Dept. 624, 55 
East 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





A few of the 300,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 

R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 








BLUE CROSS. 


®Blue Cross and symbol registered 
by the American Hospital Association 














wide “attacks,” they must have the 
help of qualified and objective 
thinkers such as the writer of The 
Real Trouble with U.S. Educa- 
tion. 

ANGus B. ROTHWELL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
MANITOWOC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Dear Sir: 

. one of the most comprehen- 
sive and lucid two-part reports on 
education in recent months. 

The analyses of the problems and 
issues and the report on progress in 
these areas are presented in a con- 
structive manner that encourages 
serious consideration by the reader. 

SYLVIA CIERNICK 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ASSN. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Dear Sir: 

My compliments to BUSINESS 
WEEK and the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. for an extremely real- 
istic and mature analysis of Amer- 
ican education. 

I believe that it is the first such 
report of the many that have been 
printed in popular magazines today 
that makes a strong objective report 
of the problem and does not resort 
to “yellow page” sensationalism. . . . 

Dr. B. ANTON HEss 
PRINCIPAL 
CONESTOGA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BERWYN, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

As a member of the Wellesley, 
Mass. School Committee, I want 
to thank you for the reasonable pic- 
ture you are presenting of U.S. 
education. . 

It is significant that your articles 
are entitled “What’s Really Wrong 

instead of “A Defense and 
Suggestions for Education in the 
United States.” It is probably so 
that the word “defense” here would 
not get the readership that another 
presumably fashionable “attack” 
might have 
NORMAN MEYER 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

Allow me to compliment you for 
your excellent article U.S. Educa- 
tion [BW—Apr.19°58, and Apr.26 
*58]. I have been concerned with 
this problem since 1918, but I admit 
I could not do such an objective 
job as you have done... . 

CaRROLL D. BILLMYER 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
KINGSTON, R. I. 
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OSCAR WEBBER, President.of The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, says, 


“To complete their coverage our 
employees bity BLUE SHULLLD 
Jor the valuable help it gives 

them on doctor bills,” 


“Our employees like the efficient way 
Blue Shield and physicians work to- 
gether in making available realistic 
medical-surgical-maternity benefits. 
That’s why they have been supporters 


of Blue Shield so many years.” 


Key points about Blue Shield: 


Sponsored by doctors in their own 
local areas . . . Blue Shield Plans help 





people meet surgical-medical-ma- 

ternity expense most realistically. 

Gives broad protection... with bene- 
Ep 





fits for hundreds of different operations, 
many nonsurgical services. 

Cost is low. Benefits and dues are set 
locally to fit local needs and conditions. 
This, plus low administrative expense, 
provides realistic benefits at low cost. 
Saves your company time. Pay- 





ments and details are always handled 





directly by your Blue Shield Plan. 
Adapts to benefit programs 
readily. Suitable for large or small com- 





panies of all types. 

For full facts, contact your local Blue 
Shield Plan, or write Blue Shield Com- 
mission, Dept.624, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





BLUF SHIELD. 


WService marks reg. by Blue Shield Medicai Care Pians 
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“Gentlemen, I understand one-at-a-time lamp 


replacement is disrupting some of our departments!” 


Lamps burn out. Someone has to replace them. This takes 
time, costs money, interrupts labor and management. 

But General Electric’s Group Relamping Plan solves 
this problem. Every 12-24 months, maintenance men, 
working after hours, change all your lamps, dead or alive. 
New lamps go in—on a fast production basis. 

At Brown Shoe Company’s office in St. Louis, one-at- 
a-time lamp replacement used to take 20 minutes per 
lamp. Group Relamping cuts that time to 3%4 minutes per 
lamp, saves $500 each year. And the whole place looks 


cleaner and brighter. 
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Remember: the labor cost of replacing lamps one-at-a- 
time usually exceeds the lamp price itself. 

Compare your costs and see how Group Relamping fits 
into your plant, office or store. Call in your local G-E Lamp 
Specialist for suggestions or send for your free Group 
Relamping folder. Write: General Electric Co., Large 
Lamp Dept. BW-58, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














The beginning of a super highway! 


These huge buckets are the digging 
end of a large floating sand and 
gravel factory operated by Dravo’s 
Keystone Division. Aggregate for 
concrete used in highways and in- 
dustrial construction is dredged 
from river bottoms at the rate of 
350 tons per hour. Continuous in- 
spection at the digging site and 
rigid laboratory testing maintain 
consistent quality of aggregate and 
ready-mixed concrete required for 
today’s towering buildings and 
heavily traveled highways. 


> ld 


Largest producers of sand, gravel 
and ready-mixed concrete in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, the Keystone Di- 
vision has nine strategically located 
distribution plants in thearea. Fleets 
of river barges and mixer trucks 
assure prompt delivery for pouring 
schedules regardless of the size of 
the job. 

For specific information on this 
Dravo activity or any of the prod- 
ucts and services shown below, 
write DRAVO CORPORATION, 
PITTSBURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


RAVO 
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Fast formwork. Giant plywood concrete forms helped keep work 
moving at a near record clip in forming one of the world’s longest retain- 
ing walls that runs along nearly half of the new eight-mile long Calumet 
Skyway Toll Bridge. The road links Chicago with the Indiana Toll Road. 
Plywood forms were used in sets and leap-frogged as pouring progressed. 
Specified for smooth, even-textured concrete, plywood forms help speed 
work and cut costs on abutments, beams and bridge decks on overpasses. 


Rugged but light! Fir plywood helped cut labor, Base for the brain. A special flooring system, using stout 114” thick 
handling costs and dead weight in these giant con- plywood over steel joists, helped solve a heavy loading problem en- 
tainers built by Lee Construction Corp., Houston. countered when the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. decided to 
Used to ship an entire oil rig to Libya, the con- mount a battery of huge IBM data processing machines in an older 
tainers gross up to 30 tons. Switch to fir plywood building. The conventional load limit in office buildings is about 70 lbs. 
sheathing simplified construction, cut dead weight per square foot. The new fir plywood floor and specially designed joists 
and also added strength and rigidity. boosted the live load rating to the required 200 lbs. per square foot. 


SOR, 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-it uses, properties and advantages—write ie m ) mn 

‘ 

DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION ‘DEFPA. 
1 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON Testep ! 


. . . . . * TT UJ 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control ‘QUALITY,’ 


maw? 


Always specify by DFPA grade-trademarks 











This is the 

symbol of Ryder, 

a fast-growing, publicly- 

owned transportation system 
serving all types of business. 
Your distribution problem can be 
solved by one of the “Big R’ 
companies, — Ryder Truck Rental 
covering key cities in the U.S.A. 
and Canada... Ryder’s motor carriers 
providing scheduled service in 


20 states from New England to Texas. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INE. 


Gen'l. Offices: Engle Building - P.O. Box 771 - Miami 33, Florida 
Write for a copy of Ryder System's 1957 Annual Report 
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LEZOLIONICS © 
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PUTTING THE 
SQUEEZE ON AN ATOM 


Pressure electricity . . . that curious phenomenon by which 
pressure applied to a piezoelectric material produces 
electrical energy. 


Science and industry uses this material and its phenomena in 
literally thousands of ways. . . in electronic, in sound and 
reproduction equipment, in instruments . . . as the triggering 
impulse in a multitude of electro-mechanical devices. 


Today, Clevite-produced piezoelectric materials are 
performing effectively in all these fields, as well as in the 
highly sensitive guidance and control systems of missiles 
and rockets for national defense. 


As a pioneer and leading developer of piezoelectric crystals 
and ceramics, Clevite possesses unrivaled experience. In this 
important field of production and application, with its 
developing potential, Clevite provides to industry and 
science today’s most advanced technology. 


CLEVITE corpPorATION, 17000 sT. CLAIR AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 


DIVISIONS OF CLEVITE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BROMZE BRUSH INSTRUMENTS CLEVITE OROWANCE 
Cleveland, Ohio Cieveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVITE HARRIS PRODUCTS, INC. CLEVITE TRAWSISTOR PRODUCTS INTERMETALL, G6. m.b. 4. 
Cleveland, Ohio Waltham, Mass. Dusseldorf, Germany 


CLEVITE LIMITED CLEVITE ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS CLEVITE RESEARCH CENTER 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


PRECISION COMPONENTS - 
INSTRUMENTATION - EQUIPMENT 
AND WEAPONS FOR SCIENCE, 
INDUSTRY AND DEFENSE 





High Cost 


Used 12 mill <a S 
ina year 


Before modern lubrication practice took over: 
bearings were replaced to keep a 35” mill rolling for twelve months. 


$2,400 worth of these 


Low Cost 


A 





Used I mill bearing 
ina year 


After assignment of a qualified lubrication engineer: one bearing ($200) 
served for a year, saving $2,200 a year, pilus other savings. 


Lubrication plan extends parts 
this case, 12 times 


life —in 


We've just talked to a manufacturer 
who, in the past three years, has at 
least doubled the life of lubricated parts; 
and, in one case, increased the life of a 
large, expensive bearing twelve times! 
The same manufacturer succeeded in 
getting 312,000 tons of production on 
another bearing where 30,000 to 40,000 
tons was the accepted average. 

This may be a clue to industry man- 
agement in general that taking lubrica- 
tion practice for granted can cost 
enormous amounts of money in parts, 
lost production time and maintenance. 

Developing opportunities for using 
modern lubrication plans like this, to 
turn regular losses into definite income, 


LUBRICATION 


(PARTS, 
18 


becomes a management function. And 
the management teams of quite a few 
major manufacturers are digging into 
their lubrication practices with the sole 
aim of making moving parts in operat- 
ing machinery last longer. 

Large companies find that the serv- 
ices of a plant lubrication engineer pay 
off. He can extend parts life, eliminate 
downtime, reduce the number of rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. Both here and in 
cases where operating budgets preclude 
a staff member, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers functioning 
in all 48 States, can offer specific assis- 
tance. A more detailed discussion is 


available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices That Control 
Costs Via @-ganized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, Dept B- 22, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 











IN ALL 


4 
/) 48 STATES 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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Wait till next year! Auto makers might take over that slogan now that 
Brooklyn no longer has a baseball team to use it. 


Anyhow, that has to be the 1958 story on the auto industry. 


And, to a very major extent, it has to be the business outlook. Increased 
government spending may be stabilizing things. But you can’t count on 
recovery until you see how 1959-model cars are received. 


Nobody will maintain that the whole economy depends on the market 
for motor cars. But that market can make the difference between our 
struggling to hold our own and making fairly easy progress. 


Employment won’t really snap back without autos. Steel output and 
metal demand generally depend very heavily on Detroit. 


At the same time, consumer appetites and spending attitudes are pretty 
well typified by the way new cars sell. 


Statistical measurements of business will continue to be depressed 
right on through the third quarter by low auto output. 


Bear in mind, first, that last year’s rate wasn’t very lusty, then take a 
iook at how 1958 new-car production is falling away: 


This year’s first quarter ran behind the 1957 figures by 30%; the de- 
cline widened to 36% in the second quarter; and prospects are that the third 
will be off 50% or even more. 


Few observers bother to take into account strike possibilities when they 
make their predictions of third-quarter auto operations. 


The fact is that the industry easily could turn out in one month the 
600,000 cars it now appears likely to build in three. 


There’s going to be an early and very leisurely changeover to new 
models. The object is to help dealers unload 1958s. 


Actually, the labor negotiations in Detroit don’t make much difference 
production-wise this year. A shutdown, if one were to come, would be impor- 
tant mainly in helping car dealers in clearing showrooms. 


Perhaps no industry with motordom’s troubles should be described as 
being in a “strong position” as it approaches the end of a labor contract. 
But certainly it is indifferent to strike possibilities. 


It has the opportunity to break the annual “rounds” of wage increases 
that have plagued cost-conscious industrialists. 


For their part, the auto workers have never since the war engaged in 
contract talks in which belligerency would profit them so little. They know 
it, and have no stomach for a strike. After all, a walkout not only would 
cut off wages of men now working but it might even bar supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits to workers laid off long ago. 


Inventory “adjustments” finally end only after consumers take excess 
stocks off the market. That’s why reports like these always make fairly 
hopeful reading: 
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¢ Whirlpool had a 21% drop in shipments in the first quarter, but its 
dealers’ volume was down only 10% to 12%. Consequently, the appliance 
maker’s management looks for a turn soon, perhaps within 30 days. 


¢ Minneapolis-Moline notes that volume of its distributors in the six 
months ended Apr. 30 was up by 33% while factory sales slid a bit. 


Manufacturers actually had made pretty good progress with the inven- 
tory problem by the end of the first quarter. 


In the critical durable goods field, total inventories went down by an 
estimated $1.3-billion in six months. But the cut was entirely in holdings 
of purchased materials and work in process. 


Stocks of finished goods still were stacked up in warehouses. The value 
of these stood at a record $10.1-billion. That was $400-million up from a 
year earlier (while the market has been shrinking, not growing). 


Tailoring output to fit demand continues to be the major problem of 
nonferrous metals producers in this country. And it’s not easy with rela- 
tively high prices here continuing to attract imports. 


In copper, Phelps Dodge lopped 20% off mine output in Arizona this 
week. It was the company’s fifth slash in 18 months. 


In aluminum, Kaiser closed down a potline at Chalmette, La. Output 
of this metal now is down to about 80% of the boom peak. 


Domestic mines haven’t been producing much more copper in recent 
months than refineries have shipped to fabricators. However, that leaves 
an amount equivalent to imports going into surplus. 

Stocks in refiners’ hands at the beginning of May stood at 250,000 tons. 
That would hardly supply two months’ needs in more normal times, but it 
is the largest overhang in several years. 


Moreover, the rise in stocks had been 100,000 tons in six months. 
__® 


Textiles seem to be pulling out of their private, two-year-long recession. 
Orders and prices for cotton gray goods have turned up, while there are 
reports of improvement in rayon as well. 

However, in the face of this, one leading producer of cotton sheets 
posted another cut in prices this week. 

Meanwhile, du Pont is pushing nylon for a larger share of the tire cord 
market; it cut prices on the heels of reports that car producers were by- 
passing nylon-fabric tires as original equipment due to cost. 


e 
The steam is out of the November-March rise in living costs. The rela- 
tively mild April gain in the Consumer Price Index is your tipoff. 
Perhaps the rise isn’t over for 1958, but it has slowed down. 


New harvests are pulling vegetables down from the very high levels 
brought on by last winter’s bad weather. Meats probably have seen their 
tops and will sag seasonally later in the year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 24, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y 
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Machining die block steel used to be a comparatively slow, costly process. 
It had the reputation of being “as tough as it comes’’. To increase produc- 
tion and lower costs, Ingersoll, during the war years, pioneered the 
development of heavy, rigid machines, fixtures and carbide cutting tools 
which now have made it practical to mill tool and die steels rather than 
plane them. 


«~ INGERSOLL 


MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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An economical answer to machining die block steel 


Ingersoll designed and built 
this 100 hp. Openside Machine, 
work-holding fixtures, cutting 
tools, cutter-sharpening and 
chip disposal equipment to meet 
die biock and general milling 
requirements of the Allegheny 
Ludium Steel Corporation 

plant in Dunkirk, New York. 





Now...anyone can eat better than a king! 


Frozen foods offer a variety of 


economical, nutritious dishes 


Harvest-fresh fruits and vegetables, 
once enjoyed in season only and by just 
a fortunate few, are now standard fare 
in American homes all year round. 
Thanks to quick freezing, peas, straw- 
berries, orange juice, and a host of 
other favorites are packed within hours 
of picking. They come with all natural 
flavor and nutrients preserved, and at 
prices any family can afford 

In addition, frozen foods offer a great 
variety of meats, poultry, seafood, and 
specialty dishes. The nation can set its 
table with such frozen delights as filet 
mignon, southern fried chicken, lobster 
Newbur and vichvssoise. Seafood, 
with all its fresh-caught goodness, can 
be enj 1 anywhere in America 


With er 


00 frozen foods to choose 


from, mother can plan meals that are 
better balanced in both nourishment 
and eating pleasure. And because 
frozen foods come pre-cleaned — and in 
many cases pre-cooked, too—much time 
is saved in meal preparation 

The advantages of frozen foods are 
rapidly increasing demand, not only by 
consumers, but by restaurants and in- 
stitutions as well. Since 1938, frozen- 
food output has soared from about 268 
million pounds to well over 5 billion 
pounds a year. The financial aid and 
counsel offered by First National City 


The FIRST 


bankers have been vital to this growth. 
The Bank provides seasonal short-term 
credit during peak processing seasons, 
and supplements capital needs for addi- 
tional plant capacity. 

In addition, First National City’s 
Transcontinental (cash flow) Depart- 
ment enables processors to transfer 
funds rapidly where needed to pur- 
chase harvests. It also speeds collections, 
making dollars available much sooner. 

Talk to First National City bankers 
and discover the advantages of having 
a banker instead of just a bank account. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


First in Worid Wide Banking 


Member Federal (epost Insurance Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS.. 


. SAFE ...SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 
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Pres. Eisenhower told 2,600 executives at AMA economic mobilization he is. . . 


Forecasting a Turn for the Better 


Pres. Eisenhower this week had 
some advice for businessmen on how 
to end the recession. 

The time is at hand, he said, when 
bold, wise, and resourceful decisions 
by business leaders can lift the economy 
into a new round of growth. 

But on the major decision that he 
himself must make—whether or not he 
wants to cut taxes—he was silent. 

He did promise to announce some tax 
decisions soon, after consultation with 
Congressional leaders. In a matter of 
weeks, for example, he will have to 
clear up Administration views on ex- 
tending existing corporation and ex- 
cise tax rates. But on the big question 
of a general reduction, a decision can 
be postponed indefinitely. Both the 
Administration and Democratic Con- 
gressional leaders are talking about let- 
ting this question go until just before 
Congress adjourns. 
¢ Mobilization—Eisenhower (picture) 
spoke in New York to 2,600 business 
executives at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Management Assn. (page 24). 

He was reassuring about the recession. 
Reports “strongly indicate” that the 
decline is slowing down; there is a 
“change in the making,” and he is 
sure it will be a change for the better. 


For the longer run, he expressed glow- 


ing optimism. 


AMA billed its meeting as an eco- 


nomic mobilization conference, called to 
stress the role of private decision-mak- 
ing. Eisenhower responded with a cat- 
alogue of recovery maxims such as these 

e Americans are tired of “ever- 
rising costs and prices.” He warned 
management and labor that “the 
American people are going to be look- 
ing over the shoulders of those sitting 
at every bargaining table” to see if 
wage settlements and subsequent price 
levels are “consistent with a stable 
dollar.” 

e Those who want to “win their 
full share of the unprecedented mar 
kets that certainly lie ahead’’ should 
modernize and re-equip their plants 
now, while materials and monev arc 
readily available. 

¢ A hand-to-mouth inventory pol 

icy may cause a business to fall behind 
the recovery parade. Businessmen 
should buy to their normal requir 
ments. 
e Tax Choices—Certain tax decisions 
“will shortly be taken,” Eisenhower 
said, based on a “full evaluation of the 
probable short- and long-range cons« 
quences. 

The “certain decisions” promised 
shortly may be limited to such ques- 
tions as these: 

¢ Whether to push for a straight 
extension of present corporation and 
excise tax rates, now scheduled to be 


reduced June 30, or to try for selective 
cuts in excises, such as those on autos 
and freight. 

¢ Whether to try for more liberal 
depreciation allowances as a_ separate 
measure—politically difficult because 
such a move would be branded as tax 
relief for big business. 

e Whether to sweeten any pro 
posal for more liberal depreciation b: 
adding a small personal income tax cut 

This leaves the one really over-riding 
issue: whether a broad general reduction 
should be approved as the surest way to 
end the recession. On this issue, leaders 
of both parties are willing to postpone 
a verdict, possibly as late as mid-August 
if the Congressional session lasts that 
long. 
¢ Willing to Wait—Two factors lie be 
hind this willingness to duck away from 
the hard decision as long as possible 

First, there’s a growing feeling in the 
Administration that the economy will 
show a modest upturn in the fourth 
quarter and that a tax cut can be 
avoided 

Second, the budget deficit is growing, 
even without a tax cut. Receipts fell 
sharply in March and April and are 
now running behind fiscal 1957 for the 
first time. Spending is rising. The out 
look is for a $3-billion deficit in the cur 
rent vear, with an $8-billion to $10-bil 
lion deficit possible next vear 





Economic mobilization brings 2,000 businessmen and Vice-Pres. 
Nixon together in New York. Above, left to right: F. R. Kappel, 
AT&T; W. C. Decker, Corning Glass; Elmer Lindseth, Cleveland 
Electric; Nixon; F. J. Lunding, Jewel Tea; C. H. Percy, Bell & 


Howell; R. J. 


Cordiner, GE. 


At right, AMA Pres. Lawrence 


Appley formally opens two-day session. 


Business Thinks It Has the 


This week, at an exceptional if not 
unique assembly, a major 
ection of U.S. industrialists (pictures) 
tackled the problem of what they could 
lo to end the recession 

Ihe occasion was the American 
Management Assn.’s Economic Mobili 
zation Conference at New York’s Hotel 
Astor. The conference 
isual enough, but the participation on 
the same program of both the President 
ind the Vice-President of the U.S 
turned the affair into what Vice-Pres 
Nixon himself called an “historic” 
vent for business leaders 

Ihe banquet at which Pres 
hower spoke to wind up the conferenc« 
was packed with top brass in both in 
and government, with Great 
lield Marshal Montgomery a 
pecial guest 
¢ Self-Help—For two days, some 2,000 
industrialists heard—and had the oppor 
tunity at panel sessions to ask questions 


quit CTOSS- 


alone was un 


Kisen 


austr 


Britain 


ibout—how individual businesses plan 
to achieve recovery without relying on 


massive government action 


l'o some few critics among visiting 
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economists, the whole thing smacked a 
little too much of the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference at the White 
House in 1930. But those who par- 
ticipated reacted violently to any sug- 
gestion that this was a depression-born 
conclave. Business, they said, just isn’t 
that bad—and their eves and business 
planning were firmly fixed on the vast 
new markets that certainly seem to them 
to lie ahead by 1960, at the latest. 

In fact, it was a remarkably unruf.- 
fled group of executives. Their attend 
ance obviously meant that they were 
concerned about what’s happening to 
the economy, but for the most part 
they were willing to wager on better 
business soon. By no means was there 
any clarion call for anv action other 
than putting all the resources and tal- 
ents of business behind an upturn they 
felt sure was either here or, at the least, 
near at hand. 
¢ Keynote—The keynote was business 
iction—not government action. Eisen 
hower himself, reiterating what the gov 
ernment has already done to stem the 
recession, gave no strong indication of 


any new government moves (page 23). 

On the other hand, Nixon, in his 
exceptional role as an afternoon panel 
discussion chairman, did take the op- 
portunity to warn that the «recession 
has to be seen in the light of foreign 
affairs—its possible effect on other na- 
tions’ economies and the ammunition 
it will provide “Communist propaganda 
mills” if U.S. growth is stalled. With 
that as a background, he called for tax 
cuts both for consumers and business 


“if further government action is taken.” 


1. Government Role 


It was the tax-cut issue that provided 
just about the only major area of dis- 
agreement. Yet by the time the meet- 
ing adjourned, an overwhelming con- 
sensus had emerged against any general 
tax reduction now. 
¢ Reform, Not Tax Cuts—There were 
those who plumped for immediate tax 
cuts, even though they thought indus- 
try itself could do a lot to help improve 
Among these businessmen 
were Harry A. Bullis, chairman of Gen- 


business. 
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Answers 


Mills 
Howell president, and Thomas B. Me- 
Cabe, Scott Paper president. In_ the 


eral Charles H. Percy, Bell & 


corridors, occasional expressions favor 
ing tax cuts were in the minority. 

Most seemed to agree with the for- 
mal appeal of General Electric’s Ralph 
J. Cordiner for ‘“‘tax reform’ rather 
than tax cuts. He told BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters such reforms should probabh 
be announced now as part of the Ad 
ministratior.’s 1959 Congressional pro 
gram. 

Even in a time of business cutbacks, 
though, apparently - still 
feel that a tax reduction would either 
(1) fan inflation or (2) be ineffective in 
boosting consumer buying. 

As Frank R. Palmer, president of 
Carpenter Stecl Co., Reading, ‘Pa., put 
it: “The tax structure is not ideal, but | 
have a greater fear of inflation.” 
¢ Excises—But there was plenty of evi 
dence that heartily 
(1) elimmation of excis« 
communications, 


businessmen 


endorses 
taxes now on 
transportahion = (in 
cluding automobiles), and appliances 
and (2) any plan that permits corpora 


business 
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tions to accelerate their capital equip 
ment depreciation rates. 

Would either help? On excise taxes, 
American ‘Telephone & Telegraph’s 
Frederick R. Kappel, whose giant cot 
poration is going through its dcepest 
postwar slump, said the answer was 
emphatically yes. In his own business 
it would additional $500 
million in construction and “immedi 
itely put to work 10,000 just handling 
the additional traffic.” : 
¢ Faster Write-Offs—F aster deprecia 
tion would also go a long way toward 
reviving business spending, according to 
some executives. Paul V. Galvin, chair 
man of Motorola—whose sales in the 
first quarter dropped $12-million and 
profits even faster—flatly stated that 
with faster write-off regulations, “we 
would spend more.” Elmer L. Lind 
seth, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
president, commented: ““There’s great 
need for modernization in plant and 
equipment. Much alleged excess capac 
ity is so marginal we would do well to 
replace it. The end result would be 
lower prices because of more efficient 
plant.” 

In a rough poll, at a table of nine 
businessmen representing 
panies as Scott Paper, U.S 


mean an 


Suc h 


Plywood 


Com 


National Can, and Black & Decker, all 
nine favored faster depreciation rules 

But the main job of the conferencc 
was to concentrate on what companies 
re doing and plan to do. 

Here, agreement on what is needed 
was practically unanimous. ‘The 
panies represented on the official pro 


col 


gram were purposely chosen, according 
to AMA Pres. Lawrence A. Appley, 
from those that taken 

kind or another to im 
business. ‘They included 
with good earnings and sale 
reports for the first quarter—and a lot 
that didn’t do so well 


among have 
action of one 
prove their 


companies 


ll. The Job of Business 


From what the men in this line-up 
said, it became obvious that business 1 
banking first of all on research and de 
velopment expenditures, with acceler 
ited new product introductions 

Even though capital outlay 
have cither been cut or postponed, com 
panies are pouring additional dollar 
into AT&T, for instance, i 
spending $90-million this vear—$10 
than last 
¢ New Products Faster—Company after 
ompany told how it is trying to stimu 


some 


resca;®¢ h 


million more 
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late an apathetic consumer by intro- 
ducing new products faster. 

In appliances, Whirlpool’s Elisha 
Gray II commented: “In the face of a 
soft appliance market, do you play it 
safe and defer your push until cus- 
tomers appetites are more robust or 
forward? We chose the 
latter ” As a result, Whirlpool 
is spending $12-million to bring out a 
gus refrigerator 

Cloud Wampler, Carrier Corp. chair- 
man, deplored a tendency in recent 
cars to depend “upon gadgetry to sell 
our wares rather than bringing out new 
products Now his 


ur-to-all 


press 


course 


company is em 
heat pumps and 
1 gas-fired system that will be lower in 
ind cheaper to operate than any- 
offered.”’ 

International Ma- 
has discovered it hasn’t been in- 
tioducing “‘as products as 
Thomas J 


30% 


phasizing 


price 
thing ever before 
Even Business 
hines 
many new 
ve want,” according to Pres 
Watson, Jr. It’s his idea to get 
more new products on the market dur- 
ing 195 
Bell & Howell's Charles 
biggest applause of any businessman 
n he described how the 
clerated the introduction of 
riced lines of camera equipment—with 
from as high as $159.95 down to 
on the that the added 
ume would offset the loss in profit 
BW —Mav17'58,p37 


¢ Axing Costs—lherc 


Percy got 


company 
lower 


theory 


I 1TL1Tl 
was equal em- 
phasis on cost control 
his aspect of the recession, in fact, 
m to be the onl 

ibout it \ 


thing business- 
Robert §$ 

We find 
sion fives us 
time to take stock of our strengths 


IKNCSSCS 


1 liked 
| of Borg-Warner said 


period of rece 


drive Was Cn 
It doesn’t stop 
and 


t reduction 
ill companies 
horter 


less paper work 


but carries into the 
Efhciency there 

IBM is 

n sales efficienc\ 

Bell & Howell, are 
nanagement people 60 hours a week 
ung Glass works 
+0-hour 


re 1S an upturn 


Ove! 
has become 
uming at an increase 
Others, such 
working their 


expects no return 
sale smen 


is William 


week for its 


cker, president 
¢ Caution— Ihe businessmen didn’t en 
tirel their industries’ 
Wampler frankly 
dmitted that in air conditioning, 
ket fore 
curate 


ignore some of 
wn wrong decisions 
Inal- 
ists have been outlandishly in 
with overproduction as result. 
Thomas McCabe of Scott Paper cau 
wainst too quickly laving all 
business problems at the feet of rank 
nd-file labor and lackadaisical salaried 
employees—but he was challenged by 
who said top executives were al 
taking thei bonus 
s and even salary cuts 


tioned 


lumps in 


R. C. Tait, Stromberg-Carlson: “I think 
we're bottoming out now, provided the 
housewife doesn’t run for cover.” 


Don Mitchell, Sylvania: “From here on in, 
business has to go up . . . although some 


industries may take longer.” 


— 
William C. Stolk, 
much talk about booms. . 


Can: 


people have 


American 


come to expect nothing but booms.” 


“Too 


Harry Bullis, General Mills: “An aggressive 
use of tax reduction and other economic 
stimulants should bolster business . . .” 


Elisha Gray II, Whirlpool: “In my opin- 
ion, this process of inventory decumulation 
has about leveled off right about now.” 


Robert Elder, Plax Corp: “General tax re- 
ductions I don’t favor; but excise cuts and 
faster depreciation make sense.” 
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Thomas McCabe, | Scott Paper: “I stand  fyik Jonsson, Texas Instruments: “My first Cloud Wampler, Carrier: “Although I be- 
back of the Rockefeller Report ... growth choice is better depreciation rules; second, lieve in hard selling, I don’t believe in 


of 5% is entirely possible . . . tax reduction, especially excise.” overselling.’ . . . 


David Rockefeller, Chase Manhattan: “The Thomas Watson, Jr., IBM: “In sales, we are Robert Mueller, Monsanto: “This confer- 
conference is good; business needs to take concentrating on improving efficiency ... ence is no facade. We don’t want to have 
the recession seriously and it is...” emphasizing more prospecting.” to rely on the government.” 


4 


Eugene Holman, Jersey Standard: ‘““We are Robert Ingersoll, Borg-Warner: ““The new Paul Galvin, Motorola: “I am in favor of 
engaged in same fundamental research on products effort of our division and cor- taking action to reduce excise taxes .. . it 
gasoline demand.” porate research facilities is an all-time high.’ would show up sharply to the consumer.” 
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Steadier—But Still in Storm 


The French crisis over Algeria is far from abated, but 


at least the National Assembly has backed Pflimlin’s plea for 


more powers. Even so, the outcome is still in doubt. 


breathed more easily at mid 
weck. The National Assembly, by giving 
its support to Premier Pierre Pflimlin, 
rejected the bid for supreme power 
launched early in the week by Gen 
Charles de Gaulle. And even the re 
bellious French generals in Algeria 
appeared to be simmering down a 
little 

But the fate of French democracy, of 
the Atlantic Alliance, and of Western 
influence in the Moslem world still 
hangs in the balance. The struggle goes 
on between Pflimlin and the 
bitterend Frenchmen who control 
\lgcria and look to de Gaulle for leader 
hip 

It still remains to be seen whether 
the French Army in Algeria will knuckk 
under to Paris. If it doesn’t, then Pres. 
Rene Coty eventually might be forced 
to call on de Gaulle to restore unity 

With no end of the French crisis in 
ight, the U.S. faces a period of trouble 
ind danger in Europe and North Africa 
relation to the Soviets 
seriously weakened. NATO 
ind Western Europe’s new Common 
Market could blow up. And West Ger 
many s Adenauer government might 
to make Britain instead of France 
its principal European partner (page 
110) 
* Restive 


France 


) 
Premier 


Its power in 
could be 


move 


Area—The whole French 
crisis turns on Algeria—and todav a 
solution to the three-vear-old war there 
is no nearer. All that can be said of 
Pflimlin’s is that it won't be the 
liberal one he reportedly had in mind 
when he started seeking office two 
weeks ago. For the May 13 Algiers 
touched off by fears that 
moving toward a_ liberal 
cttlement. And the revolt could easily 
flare again if Pflimlin doesn’t mollify 
both the French Army and civilians in 
Algeria by following a tough policy 
:gainst the Nationalists there. 

Yet, at best, this approach can pro- 
only a few more months of 
fiustration in Paris and Algiers. And it 
won t prevent some 
move by the French 
as an invasion of 


policy 


revolt was 


) 
Paris was 


cdluce 


des 
Army in 
l‘unisia, 
Algerian Nationalists have 
enjoyed a sanctuary. ‘This, of course, 
would put the fat in the fire for the 
U.S.—which would to side with 
Tunisia 

¢ Aggrieved Militarists—The position 
ot the French Army in Algeria can be 
understood only against the background 


necessarily 
perate 
Algiers 


where the 


such 


have 
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of recent French history. Rightly or 
wrongly, most French military leaders 
feel that Paris cabinets 
have let Indo-China, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. Ordered by 
Paris to defend French interests in 
those areas, the Army did so. But then, 
after years of struggle, it was told to 
evacuate. Perhaps the bitterest blow of 
all was the Suez campaign, where the 
Army thought a brilliant victory 
in its grasp—and that peace in Algeria 
would follow 

In the case of Algeria, Paris has abet- 
ted the Army’s attitude with its own in- 
Algeria’s importance to 
France. For years, the government has 
taken the line that Algeria is part of 
l'rance—and that its loss would be a 
national catastrophe. Moreover, a strong 
group in Paris has held that France's 
position in Africa depends on control 
of Algeria. Im this view, France could 
soon become another Spain if it lost 
the African resources and markets now 
under its control. Recent oil discoveries 
in the Sahara have added weight to this 
argument. 
¢ Pflimlin’s Plan—Premier Pflimlin is 
well aware of these factors. That’s why 
lic has been striving this week to prove 
to the nation—and to Algiers in _par- 
ticular—that his government has no in- 
tention of abandoning Algeria. In an 
attempt to win back the aggrieved Army 
leaders, Pflimlin has promised to inten- 
sify the Algerian military effort. And on 
luesday night the National Assembly 
overwhelmingly voted emergency powers 
for Algeria, which Pflimlin promptly 
tried to transfer to Army Gen. Raoul 
Salan in Algiers—though Salan was still 
plaving a dubious role in the insurrec- 
tion. 

By taking this course, Pflimlin has 
avoided an immediate showdown be- 
tween supporters of the Fourth Repub- 
lic and Gen. de Gaulle. Meanwhile, he 
is preparing constitutional reforms that 
would strengthen the French cabinet. 
If this strategy should fail, another test 
of strength between the Assembly and 
de Gaulle is almost certain. 
¢ Ready for Power—It was de Gaulle 
himself who pushed the Paris power 
struggle to fever pitch early this week. 
At a press conference on Monday, he 
said he was ready to take over as the 
legal head of government if the Na 
tional Assembly would invest him with 
special powers. He denied any inten 
tion of becoming a French dictator 


successive 
them down—in 


Was 


sistence on 


but added significantly that “to solve 
the grave national crisis at the present 
moment, one cannot limit oneself to the 
ordinary routine.” 

De Gaulle’s assurance that he would 
come to power only by legal means 
quieted the fears of many Frenchmen, 
who were half-expecting a coup d'etat. 
But by implying approval of the rebel- 
lious actions in Algeria, the general 
made it that much harder for Pflimlin 
to solve his biggest problem—unity be- 
tween Paris and Algiers. Moreover, this 
week there were some signs that the 
Algerian insurrection still could spill 
over into metropolitan France. 

To prevent this, the Assembly has 
given Pflimlin stiff police powers. And 
he has staffed his cabinet with Repub- 
lican militants such as Socialist Deputy 
Jules Moch, who crushed the Commun- 
ist risings in France in 1948. Moch 
heads the Interior Ministrv. 
¢ Business as Usual—As the National 
Assembly fought for its life, the atmo- 
sphere in Paris and the rest of France 
remained fairly calm. Except for a brief 
Communist-sponsored strike following 
de Gaulle’s Monday press conference, 
there were few street demonstrations up 
to midweek. Moch had seen to that 
by stationing 50,000 riot troops at 
strategic points throughout Paris. Cafes, 
theaters, and department stores reported 
business as usual. On the Paris Bourse, 
stocks—notably North African shares— 
jumped after the de Gaulle conference. 
At the same time, the black market rate 
for the dollar steadied. So did the price 
of gold. 
angther French financial 
crisis seems to be in the offing, regard- 
less of how well the Pflimlin govern- 
ment manages its relations with Algiers. 
The $650-million in foreign credits ob- 
tained by France last fall has been 
dwindling fast. French exports are lag- 
ging almost 10% behind a vear ago. The 
only wav out mav be another devalua- 
tion of the franc. 
¢ Importance—lThe power struggle un 
leashed by the Algiers military coup has 
political as well as economic importance 
for France’s allies—and the implications 
go bevond French relations with Algeria 
and our own with the Moslem world. 
At stake in Paris today is the Fourth 
Republic and the ability of a demo- 
cratic regime to cope with the problems 
besetting France. If the Fourth Re- 
public fails in this decisive test, and 
the French people turn finally to 
de Gaulle, France’s relations with its 
Western allies may change drastically. 
De Gaulle has never hidden his dis- 
satisfaction with such arrangements as 
NATO, the Common Market, and 
Euratom. 


Ey en so, 
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Net new orders in dollars per mooth 
140_ 


Orders for Metal Cutting and Forming Tools 


1956 
Dota: Nat'l. Machine Too! Builders Assn, 


1958 
@ BUSINESS WEEK 


Tool Makers Pin Hopes 
To a 1960 Upturn 


A grim, but far from panicked in- 
dustry—the nation’s tool building in- 
dustrv—is accepting a grim and special 
fact: Even if the recession reaches 
bottom very soon and begins a definite 
upturn, it won't help tool builders 
much before 1960, or even 1961. 

This was the opinion of men in the 
industry last week as they talked to 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters across the 
country. Behind their opinion is the 
capital spending outlook. Capital 
spending, which has declined from 
$38.4-billion in 1957 to a $34-billion 
rate this year, is expected to sag to a 
$31.3-billion rate in 1959. Something 
like that level of investment—about one- 
fifth below 1957 spending—is now indi- 
cated for several years. 

Moreover, manufacturing, the big 
customer of tool builders, is planning 
the heaviest cutbacks in any sector of 
business. After spending $13.6-billion 
in 1957, manufacturers are retreating to 
an. $11.1-billion spending rate this vear, 
and to a $9.1-billion rate in 1959. 
¢ Patten—Although machine _ tool 
builders have been reporting a mild up- 
turn in orders (chart) since the be- 
ginning of the year (from $26.85-mil- 
lion in January up to $35.35-million 
in March and down to $28.25-million 
in April) the climb has been  slug- 
gish. In addition, orders have been re- 
ceived in sporadic bursts scattered 
among only a few machine tool com- 
panies—and often for special tools. 

Many tool builders regard this as an 
emerging pattern that will continue 
through 1958 and 1959—in fact as long 
as capital spending is off and there is 
excess production capacity. A few be- 
lieve that the industry will level out 
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for “at least a couple of years” at a 
$400-million annual level. (In 1956, 
the industry received $1.15-billion 
worth of orders.) If this happens, thes 
think some companies will perish. 

¢ Meager Backlog—Despite the slight 
upturn in orders, machine tool builders 
are still laying off men, and operating 
on three- and four-day weeks. Mean- 
while, one of their chief barometers— 
backlog—has been sticking since the 
first of the year at little more than two 
and a half months (compared to six or 
eight months in normal times and 18 
months, or so, in boom times). 

Among individual tool _ builders 
backlog is being figured in weeks. The 
backlog of one medium-large company 
in the Midwest has been whittled from 
three months, working at a high pro- 
duction rate, to six weeks, working at 
a slowed production rate. 

At the American Society of Tool 

Engineers exhibit in Philadelphia this 
month, a maker of heavy equipment 
moaned that he once had had a 36- 
month delivery time. By the first of this 
year it was down to 12 months, and 
now is skidding along at five to eight 
weeks. “Business,” he complained, ‘is 
the worst I’ve seen it in 20 years.” 
e Ahead of the Pack—Because new 
orders are spotty, and limited to a few 
companies, it’s possible to find a num- 
ber of machine tool builders who are 
not complaining. But almost every one 
has a special reason for being in a 
better position than the run of its in 
dustry. Sometimes it sells in the con- 
sumer market. Sometimes its sales force 
practices a particularly “hard sell.” Or it 
may have a firm foothold in a special 
ized market, or offer a new product 


At ASTE’s Philadelphia exhibit, for 
example, a BUSINESS WEEK reporter 
noted “alert, hustling, and cager”’ sales- 
men. Almost all exhibitors were using 
new products and cost reduction as key 
points of their hard sell. 

Here’s what some companics are 
doing to outpace the field: 

e¢ DeWalt Div. of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. is building a 
backlog of orders for home workshop 
saws as a cushion. 

¢ A big West Coast tool company, 
whose president says “the last few 
months have been so bad for the in- 
dustry that there is no place for it to go 
but up,” has a backlog currently 20% 
higher than a year ago. ‘The reasons are 
hard selling, and diversification about a 
year and a half ago into aircraft ground 
support equipment, missiles, and special 
machine tools. 

¢ Another West Coast company— 
a small one—is betting on a new small 
model of a turret drill. 
e Public and Private Views—Il'or an in- 
dustry so hard hit, the outward show of 
optimism is surprising. At the National 
Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention in Washington, BUSINESS WEEK 
observers noted an atmosphere of public 
optimism. The theme was that  busi- 
ness has alreadv hit bottom. 

Privately, though, many association 
members sing the blues. Suppliers for 
the automotive industry, for instance, 
report no improvement. ‘Tooling for 
1959 models has already been delivered, 
and they are sweating out the auto 
industry's plans for 1960. 

And even the most optimistic state 
ments have a hedge. Pres. Philip R. 
Marsilius of NTDMA saw a possible 
“omen of a pickup later this year’’ in 
the slight April boost in new orders for 
special tools, but hedged this with “busi- 
ness is rather depressed right now.” 

Around the country, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found more optimism about 
the general industry situation than 
about the outlook for individual com- 
panies. Some point out—hopefulls 
that the machine tool industry began 
its slide long before other industries, 
and so should be the first to rise; though 
more acute observers see the rising 
curve as slow and jagged, marked by 
sharp plunges and ascents. 

lor their own companies, however, 

executives are pessimistic, even fearful, 
about the volume of orders. One Cin 
cinnati tool executive “Not one 
damn thing is being ordered.” An ex- 
ecutive in another city talks of “holding 
eon” until summer shutdowns of manu- 
facturing plants are over. 
* Looking for the Reason—With stark 
sales figures telling them what they al 
ready know—business is bad—machine 
tool industry spokesmen have been dig 
ging around for causes and cures 

The overriding trouble, of course, is 
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excess production capacity and sagging 
capital expenditures. 

\ number of industry leaders are 
oncerned also about tool imports. Last 
year, for example, imports of radial 
ills came to 58% of U.S. production, 
cngine lathes to 32%. Foreign toolmak- 
crs, particularly in Britain, Germany, 
nd Italy, are now competing on a 
quality basis as well as on price. 

Some U.S. toolmakers say the import 
rise 1s not so much a matter of volume 

it is a mere percentage increase due 

the sharp decline of domestic order- 

ig. But it's evident that foreign com- 
petition is mounting. Even defense of- 
ticials eve European-made machine tools 
is when the Air Force recently found 
it could buy European shapers for 
54,200, including tanff, against a do- 
niestic price of $5,£00 
¢ Cures—To get out of the sales dol- 
industry spokesmen are urging: 

* Quota restrictions on imports— 
since a 10% tariff rise over the current 
15°% would not bridge the price gap 
I! his proposal runs counter to Admuinis- 
tration trade policies. 

¢ Diversification. One Cincinnati 
company is making plastic schoolroom 
chairs. Others are switching from stand- 
ird to special tools. Many agree that 
witching from auto tools to, perhaps, 
tools for making boats, appliances, busi- 
wavy out. 
point out that retooling in the 
that is, replacement of 
dic only—rather than replacement of 
n entire machine, may force out of 
toolmakers who have 
reclicd heavily on autos 

¢ New products, plus hard selling. 

e¢ I’ntrance into foreign markets. 
Several companies have built or are 
building plants in Britain. Cone Auto 
matic Machine Co., Windsor, Vt., has 
built an automatic screw machine plant 
in Birmingham. Cincinnati Shaper Co. 
is readying a plant in Glasgow. Cin 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., long in 
Birmingham, has built also in’ the 
Netherlands. Other companies are 
licensing European manufacturers, of 
teaming up with European capital. 

¢ More rapid tax amortization on 
jlant and equipment for the industry's 
ustomers—the capital goods buvers 
Ihe National Vool & Die Manufac- 
turers Assn. proposes a special five-vear 
vriteoft for tool machinery 

eA more equitable system of de 
fense subcontracting’—this is another 
NTDMA proposal. It would restrict 
the use of government funds by prime 
military contractors for acquisition of 
new facilities that compete with small 
subcontractor capacity. 

But is done, most of the 
industry's pulse takers see little in store 
for it before 1960. Bv then the needs 
of a growing populatien mav catch up 
with capacity 
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Gary Meets Recession 


Monday morning at the corner of 
lifth and Delaware is the time and 
place to see the recession in the city of 
Gary, Indiana. At 8 a.m. outside the 
] mployment Security office, 200 or so 
of the city’s unemployed queue up half- 
way round the block. Some have come 
to make continuing claims, others to 
apply for new claims. On Mondays, the 
newly laid-off come in the largest num- 
bers, for it’s generally on a Friday that 
the new batches of the city’s workers 
get their pink slips. 

Vhey push up to the counter, make 
their applications, and for five hours 
the line is fed by a constant flow of new 
arrivals. They file through the office at 
a rate of 300 an hour, a pace that holds 
steadily throughout the week. 
¢ Three Blocks Away—But where 
Broadway crosses Fifth, it’s hard to see 
the recession. People walk to work 
briskly, well dressed. They drive by in 
cars as shiny as the grime of a steel city 
permits. 

rom that corner and from almost 
any other corner on the city’s main 
streets. It seems that Gary, with 10% 
of its work force unemployed and three 
times that many working three- and 
four-day weeks, is still not in distress. 

Strangest of all—it’s hard to believe 
there’s distress when vou talk to the un- 
employed and the underemployed. ‘They 
are anxious, certainly. Those drawing 
unemployment compensation get only 
$33 a week. And 100 a week are ex- 
hausting their UC benefits and face 
drawing no more than city relief. But 
among the vast majority there’s a feel- 
ing of assurance that the dip that has 
caught them is only temporary. 
¢ Sanguine Steelmen—|he economists’ 
tredition has it that when unemploy- 
ment heads over 6% evervone should 
he concerned; that when it edges be- 
vond 10%, as it has in Gary, it’s time 
for alarm. Yet Garv is not alarmed. 

Hlow can it afford to be so sanguine? 
| here are perhaps three reasons: 

¢ The dip is still recent. A vear 
ago, U.S. Steel’s Gary Works was op- 
crating at capacity, and unemployment 
in the city was 3%. Lavoffs started in 
carnest right after Christmas. By Janu- 
arv, unemployment was up to 7.5%. It 
hit 10% in mid-March. 

¢ Unemployment compensation 
(S33 a week for 20 weeks) cushions 
some of the impact of the recession. 
Until recently, much more padding 
came from Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Benefits. 

¢ Savings, accumulated from re- 
cent vears of long work weeks and am- 
ple overtime, are high. 
¢ Less Tangible—These three things 
help produce the surprisingly calm re 


action to the recession among the bulk 
of Gary’s population. Two less tangible 
factors seem also to be at work. One is 
something akin to a puritanical con- 
science; it prompts some among the 
unemployed and more among the un- 
deremployed to say that although the 
recession hits them directly, it is a good 
thing because the country has been 
living too high in the last few years. 
The other could be the normal 
preference for facing away from reality. 
You sense this in the fact that few 
unemployed can tell you precisely how 
they budget their limited funds. There’s 
a hint of it also in the fact that in some 
neighborhoods where unemployment is 
high, the only stores doing more busi- 
ness are liquor stores. 


|. Figures Tell the Story 


Whatever the reactions of its people, 
the figures with which Gary must live 
are undeniable. Eight thousand claim- 
ants a week file through the Employ- 
ment Security office in this city of 170,- 
000. 

Some 1,400 workers have exhausted 
their UC benefits since October. Ten 
thousand members of the United Steel- 
workers organization in the area are 
unemploved, from 15,000 to 18,000 
more are working short weeks and many 
of these have been downgraded. 

In the industrial heart of Gary—U.S. 
Steel’s  7.2-million-ton-capacity Gary 
W orks—operations ‘are running about 
50% of capacity, one-third of the 20,- 
500 employees have been laid off, and 
half the rest are on 32-hour weeks. 
¢ Heart of a City—Just as U.S. Steel 
is the essence of Gary, so the Gary 
Works is the heart of the steel opera- 
tion. For cight miles along the lake- 
front, U.S. Steel operates its Sheet & 
lin Mills, National Tube Div., Amer- 
ican Bridge Div., Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., and the “Big Mill.” 

Che smaller plants—Budd Co. and 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Inc., for example 
—make little difference. U.S. Steel was 
in Gary before Gary began. The 52- 
vear-old town is named for Elbert Gary, 
one-time president of U.S. Steel. 
¢ What Makes Gary—In the early days, 
most of Gary’s population was foreign- 
born. Serbs, Slovaks, Poles, Grecks, 
Russians, and Czechs moved there to 
build the mills and work in them. They 
brought with them a sense of prudence. 
lo many, what mattered most was 
money in the bank and a plot of soil. 
They brought up their children this way, 
despite temporary loss of faith in cash 
and property in the Depression. 

Early in those boom vears that fol- 
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in a Business-as- 
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UNEMPLOYED steelworker James Sprouls laid off four months 
ago: ““Things are always a little dull when there’s no war going on.” 


ee > 


EMPLOYMENT Security manager Lyman K. Dilts: 


today don’t know how to cope with this. 


lowed World War II the lure of high 
pay brought Gary’s next wave of 
immigrants, Negroes from the South. 
From 2% in 1910, the city’s Negro 
population is more than 30% today. 

The most recent immigrants have 
arrived since 1950. Some are Puerto 
Ricans, shifting west along the tracks 
of other migrations. Others are white 
Southerners, generally termed “hill 
billies,” who have been migrating to all 
Midwest industrial centers. 


ll. Recession Town Philosophy 


The recession in Garv has hit four 
groups most noticeably: the “‘hillbillies,” 
the Puerto Ricans, the Negroes, and the 
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I feel sorry for them.” 


young of all races. No one in Gary 
alleges racial discrimination. The lay- 
offs simply follow seniority rules. 

Not all four groups are hurt equally. 
The young who are sons of Gary’s 
original immigrants have an extra cush 
ion against the recession—they 
generally get help out of their prudent 
parents’ savings. 

At shift-change time at the “Big 
Mill’s” gates the effects of the seniority 
rules are clear. Those still emploved 
stream out to cars and buses and right 
away it’s obvious few are under 35 
¢ Where It Begins—In the parking lot 
and at the bus ramps you can find how 
the recession begins its impact 


One steelworker on a four-day 


Can 


weck 


sual Mood 


U.S. STEEL’S Gary Works boss Thomas Hunter: ““We will bring 
our people back as quickly as demand for steel increases.” 


UNDEREMPLOYED: Steelworker Luke Bates: “Europe and 


South America ain’t the only places where there’s poor people.” 


leaves his car at home now and says 
as he climbs into the bus: “It’s hardly 
any cheaper this way, but it gets the 
idea across to the wife and the kids 
that we can’t spend as much now.” 

Another with 12 vears seniority, who 
earned up to $167 a week with overtime 
at the height of the boom, savs now 
“I’ve always paid cash for almost ever, 
thing—or else I've done without. Right 
now I’m doing without.” 

\ five-vear man in the mill's repair 
shops guesses he might get his pink 
slip any He's still paving 
installments on furniture but has started 
no new debts, and he believes his savings 
will last just about three months 
of these 


dav now 


Yet some steclworkers com« 
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BANKER James Hansen, president of Gary Trust & Sav- 


, 
ings 


up with an unexpected philosophy. A 
2-vear-man at the mill “In the 
ong run, we've got to fight inflation. | 
liscovered it with my war bonds, which 
veren't worth what I paid for them.” 
\nother complains: “The government's 


t too many do-gooders giving money 


; 
( 


SaVS 


») foreign countries 
¢ Next Stage—In the line outside the 
Employment Security office find 
how the impact grows more severe 

\ Negro in his mid-30s collects $33 
1 week nowadays, earned up to $150 
1 week last vear, until he was laid off 
ight after Christmas. His UC benefits 
will end nine weeks from now and he 
loesn't know what he'll do then. His 
rent is $68 a month; food $80 to $100 
i month (he has six children). He owes 
$200 on his car and is paving only the 
interest Plainly, he spends more 
than his apparent income, but he is 
scuffing’ —working at odd 
jobs that he doesn’t report to the UC 
fice, lest pay for these be deducted 
from his UC benefits 

Ile blames the recession on “‘the men 
round” Eisenhower. He reserves his 
Indiana’s Gov. Harold Hand 
ev. So do many other unemploved 
Vhat’s Handley last month 
hallenged the right of unemployed 
teelworkers to receive a form of Supple 
nentary Unemployment Benefits 
With those benefits, the unemploved 
teelworkers collected $66 a week. But 
challenge, and the start of 
1 still unresolved arbitration board hear 
ing, the benefits have not been paid 
¢ Hardest Hit—At its worst the reces- 
ion leaves a family with nothing but 
ity relief. For Gary's poor this comes 
Calumet ‘Township trustee, 
whose territory covers the city. Last 
October he paid $49,000 a month for 
about 1,000 families. In 
spent $93,000 for 4.145 


you 


now 


probably 


scorn for 
] 


be Cause 


since the 


from the 


support of 
Maren he 
families 

One 
wife and six children 


orked in Whiting, 


vear-old with a 
He lives in Gary, 
Ind., as a welder 


of these is a 37 
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‘People find that they can spend less and get by.” 


at Union Tank Car Co. until he was 
laid off last October. His UC benefits 
ran out more than two months ago. 
Now the township trustee pays his rent, 
utilities, and gives him $80 worth of 
food vouchers a month. 

Until six or eight weeks ago, he had 
been able to get odd jobs by the hour 
or the day. Now, with a neighbor who's 
also on relief he borrowed an old pickup 
truck to scour the countrvside for farm 
work. They paid for gasoline by col- 
lecting empty soda-pop bottles and get- 
ting the 2¢ apiece return on them. But 
thev found no farm jobs. 

“What do I do?” he asks. “I got no 
money now, so I can’t move anyplace. 
We just got to wait it out.” 
¢ Turnover—The numbers being forced 
into this position grow only slowly. Not 
all the unemployed who are near ex- 
hausting their UC benefits face depend- 
ence on relief, for there is a consider- 
able turnover among the unemployed. 

Although the Employment Security 
office received 800 new claims weekly in 
the last ten weeks the total volume of 
claimants remained the same; only 100 
a week exhausted their UC benefits. 
Many departments in the mills sched 
ule lavoffs for only one weck in every 
four. 


lll. Echo From Business 


The impact of recession in Gary re- 
bounds from the men in the mills to 
the stores along Broadway. ‘The stores’ 
own layoffs have added hundreds to the 
UC claimants’ line. An appliance dealer 
with a staff of 26 a year ago has cut 
back to five. An auto dealer chopped his 
pavroll in a vear from 42 to 29. 

At times like this, credit collections 
are one of business’ largest problems. 
the local office of General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. repossessed 66 cars last 
month, twice the number it seized a 
vear ago. But in hundreds of cases it 
has agreed to cut payments by half, 
sometimes to collect only interest 


CHAIN STORE head George E. Lapping, manager of Goldblatt’s: 


“We just have to extend more credit and cut payments.” 


Appliance stores and department 
stores are doing the same. Their sales 
volume is down—anywhere from 3% to 
30%, but thev still tend to ease install- 
ments, though some wonder how long 
they can keep doing this. 

Along the main street some smaller 
stores have closed and the sites have 
tound no new renters. But it’s an open 
question how much the recession is to 
blame for this. Downtown Gary must 
fight the competition of a large subur- 
ban shopping center with plenty of 
parking space. 

Gary’s landlords and mortgage lend- 
ers have had practice in waiting for 
their payments during steel union 
strikes. A lot of them are waiting now. 
Evictions, in fact, ran lower in_ this 
vear’s first quarter than in last vear’s. 
¢ Taking It Calmly—Despite the grow- 
ing pressures on them, Gary's business- 
men, like Garv’s workers, seem to be 
reacting to the recession with concern- 
but little real anxiety and no obvious 
panic. 


IV. Pressure on City Hall 


Between the stores along Broadway 
and the gates of Gary Works lies City 
Hall. The pressures of the recession ex- 
tend here, too. Its revenues are limited 
largely to its share of the county prop- 
city tax, and these are dropping because 
of a substantial decrease in taxes col- 
lected on unimproved land. But the 
city’s expenses press upward. Funds 
for the township trustee’s relief program 
are low and he may have to float a 
$450,000 bond issue soon. 

The United Steelworkers’ Gary 
office’s requests for aid to members 
pour into Citv Hall and the town 
ship trustee’s office. 

Ko Panic—But City Hall, like almost 
everyone else in Gary, registers no grave 
anxietv, only a sense of concern. There, 
too, the city officials talk of recovery 
in the mills soon—despite the fact that 
the state's Employment Security Div. 
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How Sinclair Increases Oil Recovery —With Fire 


by WILLIAM H. MORRIS 
President 
SincLam Om & Gas CompaNy 


a subsidiary of 


“Crude oil is a stubborn material. It clings so tenaciously to the 
porous rock formation in which it’s found that in many cases 
more than half of the oil is not recovered by conventional 
production methods. Now, however, Sinclair research engineers 
have learned how to use an ancient tool—fire—to pry out additional 
quantities of the oil left behind. A patented Sinclair ‘heatwave’ 
process starts a fire in the oil formation. Then, injections of gaseous 
fuel and air drive the fire through that formation, sweeping 

the oil to producing wells. Now undergoing commercial 

testing, this Sinclair research development promises much 

fuller utilization of the nation’s oil resources and demonstrates 
our continuing technical leadership.” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 





says: “There is little basis for optimism 
in the reactions of employers to fore 
casting the next two- and four-months 
pe riods their figures show continu 
ing lower employment in manufactur- 
ing in May and in July.” 

Kumors speed around the city at the 
lightest sign of increased activity at the 
mills. Last month, 100 men were re- 
called temporarily to replace 100 others 
due for vacation. By the time 
reached the business center, 


who were 
the news 


rumor had it that 1,000 men had been 
recalled for a big order. 

Chis week 400 were recalled to han- 
dle a series of orders placed with U.S. 
Steel not long ago. 

For the present, anyway, Gary re- 
mains a town in recession and—statis- 
tically—in distress. So far, though, it 
doesn’t seem to know it. Except for a 
small percentage of true hardship cases 
there is little distress in Gary. But that 
small percentage grows every week. 


Moon Race Quickens 


lop civilian and military missile ex- 
perts this week came sadly to the con- 
clusion that the U.S. had slipped 
farther than ever behind the Russians in 
the race for space (BW—Apr.12°58,p45). 
Ihe evidence: Last week's obviously 
uccessful launching of the 1 4-ton Sput- 
nik II] 

Ihe third Soviet satellite 
through the skies with more research 
ear than the U.S. plans for all its 
International Geophysical Year satel- 
lite combined And its bulk attests 
that the Russians have apparently per- 
fected rocket engines with an upward 
thrust of 250,000 Ib. each, bracketed in 

tem with a combined thrust of at 
east 500,000 Ib. It could be well into 
the 1960s before the U.S. is able to 
match this feat 

So far, U.S 


is hurtling 


have been un- 
50-Ib. 
3,000 
inter- 


rocketeers 
ible to develop engines to put 
itcllite—let alone one weighing 
into orbit. Atlas is the only 
ballistic missile now ready 
x full-scale tests at Cape Canaveral, 
la., and the two largest of its three 
ngines have a rated thrust of only 
pproximately 165,000 Ib. each 
¢ Divided Program—Nuch of the fault 
for the U.S. lag certainly lies in the 
eparation of IGY space research from 
militarv rocket development 
The Navy's Project Vanguard re- 
irchers had to build a vehicle for 
basketball-sized satellite virtually 
m scratch. The Defense Dept 
keep hands off, in an honest 
ittempt to keep the military out of 
search. Responsibilitv lav in 
tead with the civilian National Science 
l oundation 
lhe wisdom of this 
ilw IVS hy 


mtinental 


Was 


rder | ¢ 
ciCTC¢ oO 


pace re 


decision will 
open to question. A great 
deal of the Sputniks’ success stems from 
the use of military ICBMs to 
them aloft. The Russians con 
centrated much of their effort on 
ICBMs, and this undoubt 


boost 
have 


developing 


edly explains, at least in part, their rapid 


with rockets It’s 
now expected that thev will make a suc 
essful shet with military 
rocket 


e Policy 


strides long-range 


soon 


Shift—In the light of these 
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BIGGEST of the manmade moons, Sputnik 
III carries complex payload of research gear. 


events, U.S 
turned toward a wedding of space re- 
search and military rocketry The 
switch has never been officially stated. 
But it was first seen in the decision to 
let the Army use its Jupiter-C to launch 
the first U.S. satellite, Explorer I. 

Now there’s word through intelli- 
gence channels that the Russians have 
already tried twice—and failed—to put 
a man into space. And in the third 
week of April, they made an unsuccess- 
ful first attempt to shoot a rocket to the 
moon. With this much lead estab- 
lished, no one reallv believes the U.S. 
will get a rocket to the moon first—bat 
ring a miracle. But if full use of military 
rockets for research is permitted in the 
U.S. immediately, there may be a good 
chance to beat the Soviets there with 
a man or equipment. 


policy seems to have 


This is because, in the opinion of 
most U.S. rocketeers, U.S. guidance 
equipment for missiles is v astly superior 
to the Russians’. And for a manned 
moon shot, guidance must be even more 
precise than for an ICBM (BW—Sep.!4 
"57 p54) 

U.S. rocket guidance demonstrated 
its superiority this week with recovery 
of the nose cone from a Jupiter IRBM 

fired up out of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Jupiter is by no means the most precise 
of U.S. rockets, yet even so a Navy 
destroyer escort was exactly in position 
to see the cone plummet into the At 
lantic after its re-entry into the atmos- 
phere. As a result, frogmen (from the 
ship) were able to retrieve it within min- 
utes. 

Russian rocket men have apparently 
solved the re-entry problem, but they 
haven’t mastered long-range precision 
guidance. Their missiles, fired over 
Siberia from somewhere east of the 
Urals, return to the earth’s atmosphere 
all right, but then they spatter in an 
unpredictable pattern in the Bering 
Sea. The conclusion from U.S. radar 
reports is that there can be only one 
plausible reason for this: inaccurate 
guidance. 

There’s other evidence of a Russian 

lag in guidance. According to military 
reports, they have cleared some thou- 
sands of square miles for bringing a 
satellite back to earth (some say it might 
even be Sputnik III, despite Soviet in- 
sistence to the contrary; this could ac- 
count for its weight, and the landing 
might come within days). U.S. rocket 
experts point out that if Russian 
guidance were perfected, it would 
not be necessary to clear such a large 
area. 
e Destination: Moon—Both the Army 
and Air Force will trv to shoot a satel- 
lite into orbit around the moon at the 
time of the solar eclipse next August. 
The two services are already jockeying 
to get the first shot. 

For the occasion, the U.S. will turn 
to combinations of rocket hardware 
that’s already available—as it did for 
both Explorer satellites. Since the equip- 
ment will have already been tested, the 
chances for single shot 
should run around 70%. 

For its moon rocket, the Army is 
mounting a Redstone on a Jupiter. A 
smalier, still unnamed solid-fueled mis- 
sile will give the final push. ‘The Air 
Force will try first with a combination 
of a Thor and a Vanguard first-stage 
rocket. Then it will shift to an Atlas first 
stage, for the sake of greater thrust and 
heavier pavloads 

If all goes well, the Air Force hopes 
to circle the moon in September or 
October with a more complex satellite. 
Chis would carry a television camera to 
relay pictures of the moon’s surface back 
to earth. 


success of any 
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Dow Brewery officials listened to their Materials 
Handling Man...and increased their profits 


Electric-musclied 
robots work 
15-hour day for 
$961 a week! 


An imaginative materials handling man like R. G. . , . . 
Irwin ~ Brewery, Montreal, th wonders with , Automatic Electric-Driven Industrial Trucks 
a profit column. Figures in the headline prove how it |} Spa Dordle 11,418,000 Ibs. daily at a cost of 
paid this large Canadian brewery to carry out the : w only $500.00 a year each. 
ideas of a man who makes it his business to cut costs. 
This operation “employs’’ 22 Automatic battery- 
powered electric trucks. These hustlers carry all raw 
materials...handle the beer from the pallet loading 
machine to the delivery trucks. They move 335,000 
cases daily—1,484,340 tons a year—and not a sore 
back in the bunch! 








Have you given your materials handling man the 
go-ahead to make similar savings in your plant? They 
can be made—by handling materials with the cleaner, 
quieter, electric-driven truck...the most efficiently 
powered truck your money can buy. As the world’s 
leading builders of such equipment, we can prove that 
investments in modern materials handling concepts 
are quickly written off. Just mail the coupon! 








AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 

Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 





Department £8, 93 West 87th Street, Chicago 20 ( 
€ 








Electric 


Automalic 


industrial Trucks 


eseeeeeseeeeoeoeooooeoeoeoeeeeeoeeeeeeeeees 

AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

Division of The Yale & Towne Manutacturing Company 

93 West 87th Street, Department E-8, Chicago 20, Illinois 

0 Mail examples of how other companies received high returns on 
their investments in modern materials handling equipment 

0 Explain convenient plans for lease or purchase of Automatic 
Industrial Trucks. 


Cost less to own... less to operate 


Name. 





We sponsor this series because modern materials handling is 


one way to beat fixed costs...and ease the squeeze on profits. Firm Name 


Address — ‘ 
City & Zone State 














In Business 


Chevrolet’s New Line Late Next Year 


To Be Smaller, But Perhaps Not Cheaper 


\ new car line will be introduced by Chevrolet in 
late 1959 for the 1960 market. ‘This bid for the small 
car market will not be “small” in the European sense. 
But it will be smaller and lighter, though not necessarily 
cheaper, than any of the lowest-priced Chevrolets—which 
can now be bought in some parts of the country for as 
low as $1,600. 

I'he new line will have a completely separate identity; 
it will not be just one more model in the Chevrolet line. 

Ihe small car will have unitized body construction, 
a six-cylinder engine (probably mounted in the rear), 
and an optional automatic transmission. 


Kirby Flexes Muscles at Alleghany Corp., 


Names Four Directors, Dumps Young’s Men 


Allan P. Kirby, the silent bankroll for the late Robert 
R. Young, this week made it clear that he is taking con- 
trol of Alleghany Corp., the holding company that 
Young used to win control of the New York Central. 

In a surprise move, Kirby—who owns more than 11% 
of Alleghany common and about 10‘¢ of its preferred— 
named four old associates to the board to replace four 
Young appointees. Among the men leaving the board 
is Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., generally credited with running 
the successful New York Central proxy fight. Deegan 
remains a vice-president 

Although Kirby is clearly in command, he is not ex- 
pected to function as operating head. David D. Wallace, 
who was secretary and vice president, moves up to execu- 
tive v-p, presumably to run Alleghany. 

Young's estate still holds about 9% of Alleghany 
preferred and recently exercised an option to buy 100,000 
shares of common. 


Rayon Cord Wins a Round Against Nylon 
In Battle for New Car Tire Market 


Ihe tug-of-war between nylon and rayon for the tire 
cord market in orginal equipment for passenger cars 
has ended in a victory for rayon—for 1959, at least. 
Chevrolet, which has been running tests on nylon, has 
decided to stick with rayon for the coming year. 

This decision is a definite setback for nylon producers 
who had hoped to follow up their swift progress in the 
replacement segment of the market with a sizable pene- 
tration of the original equipment business. 

Already, the nylon producers are showing signs of 
striking back. This week du Pont cut its nylon tire 
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cord prices from $1.30 a Ib. to $1.20. New improved 
rayon tire cord sells for 63¢ a lb., but a tire requires 
one-third less nylon than rayon. 

Chevrolet secretly experimented with nylon cord tires 
on 40,000 of this year’s models in the hopes of stealing 
a merchandising march on Ford and Chrysler by offering 
them as standard equipment on its 1959 cars. It also 
looked to “silkier” nylon tires to overcome a certain 
harshness in the suspension of its 1959 prototypes. 

But competitors got wind of the test, killing Chevy's 
selling advantage. And Chevrolet found a simple 
mechanical answer to its suspension troubles. On top 
of that, companies supplying the nylon cord test tires 
are worried because construction shortcuts aimed at 
keeping the price down resulted in quality below that 
of tires now sold as premium replacements. 


Commonwealth Edison, American Electric 


Group Ready for Massive Power Swap 


Two major electric power systems this week completed 
a high-voltage line for the nation’s largest interchange 
of power in bulk. ‘The seven-company American Elec- 
tric Power group is now tied to Chicago’s Common- 
wealth Edison Co. by a 345,000-volt line stretching 
90 mi. from New Carlisle, Ind., to Orland Park, Ill. 

The extra-high-voltage line (132,000 volts is normal 
in the U.S.) will enable each system to meet its peak 
demands with 200,000 kw. less generating capacity than 
it could by itself. 


Worried Administration Reported Ready 


To Release Funds for Atomic Rockets 


The Eisenhower Administration, worried by Russian 
technology in atomic rockets, is thawing some frozen 
funds for a similar U.S. program. 

his week, the Budget Bureau was reported ready to 
release several million dollars—long since appropriated 
by Congress—for Project Rover (atomic rockets) and 
Project Pluto (nuclear ramjets). In addition, the Ad- 
ministration is asking Congress for a new $2-million-plus 
for Project Snap (auxiliary power sources for transmitters 
and instruments on rockets and satellites). 


Lockheed Designs 2,000-mph. Jet Transport, 
Says Wind Tunnel Tests Are Completed 


Wind tunnel tests have been completed on the design 
of a supersonic jet transport designed to cruise eco 
nomically at 2,000 mph. at 70,000-80,000 ft., according 
to Hall Hibbard, a senior vice-president of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. 

Hibbard said the plane would be of radical design. 
Construction will “probably” start next spring, he said, 
and a prototype could be flying within three years. 
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“$113,000,000,000” 


Money speaks louder than words! 


Since the end of World War II, manufacturers have invested 
$113 billion in new plant and equipment, providing greater 


capacity, efficiency and profitability! 


What chance has obsolescent equipment against this kind 
of industrial progress and competition? Money speaks 


louder than words in providing the answer. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 
Lamson’s 123 years of industry-wide experience in reducing 
costs and increasing profitability with the most advanced metal 

the man who needs working equipment. 

a new machine tool 

is already paying for it Let us help you map out a sound replacement program, starting 


with an in-plant survey. We offer a variety of financing plans. 


(8) 
‘3 JONES & LAMSON machine company - SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes *« Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders +« Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 
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How to get a big lift 


Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings in critical positions on the Mani- 
towoc shovel help it handle tons of earth and rock with ease and speed! 

Accurate roller-to-race conformity and positive roller guidance of Tor- 
rington Spherical Roller Bearings insure long, trouble-free service. They 
are used on the swingshaft, PTO sprocket support, front drum main shaft, 
front and rear drums, countershaft, PTO pilot and vertical travelshaft. 
These self-aligning bearings insure smooth anti-friction operation and 
efficient transmission of power despite heavy radial and thrust loads, 
housing misalignment and shaft deflection. 

Wherever heavy-duty construction equipment is at work, Torrington 
Bearings are contributing to efficiency and long service life. The Torring- 
ton Company, South Bend 21, Ind.—and Torrington, Conn. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE 








TORRINGTON SPHERICAL 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


The Manitowoc 4500 Power 
Shovel is equipped with Tor- 
rington Spherical Roller Bear- 
ings in 7 critical heavy-duty, 
high-speed applications where 
they eliminate stress concen- 
trations and provide long 
service life. 


BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS 
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Washington is in a real sweat on the tax issue. 


The time for decision is getting very short. Unless Congress acts by 
June 30, many excise taxes will return to their pre-Korean War raies, with 
a considerable loss of revenue to the Treasury. Also, the tax on income of 
corporations will drop from 52% to the old 47% rate. Then, there’s the even 
bigger issue of whether taxes should be reduced as part of the government’s 
effort to end the recession and help turn things up. 


Neither party has decided what to do. All sides agree that most excises 
and the corporate income rate should be continued. But on the question of 
a general tax cut, as a recession remedy, neither the White House nor the 
Democrats in Congress have made up their minds. 


Here’s a little background to have in mind as you appraise the news on 
taxes in the next few weeks: The recession has forced Washington to take 
a new and very close look at the tax structure. From the White House on 
down, there is substantial agreement that present rates on companies and 
on individuals are a drag on the economy. On the production side, taxes are 
a part of costs and important in prices. On the consumer side, they sop up 
a tremendous amount of purchasing power—transfer it from the individual 
to the government. Washington feels strongly that tax rates should be cut. 
But the other side of the nickel is the continuing rise in federal spending. A 
tax cut could mean a deficit almost double the one now forecast for the 
upcoming fiscal year. 


Opposition to a general cut is hardening all the time. You see this 
among the Eisenhower advisers and also among the Democratic leaders 
in both the House and the Senate. These men talk about the desir- 
ability of doing something; but when pushed into a corner, they see 
no action. 


Special business relief has strong backing, both within the Adminis- 
tration and on Capitol Hill. The idea is that a few tax reforms could 
be voted without any deep slash in Treasury revenues, and that these 
could make a substantial contribution to recovery. 


But there’s the politics to be considered. The question is how to justify 
business aids without giving individuals a tax cut, too. 


Excise taxes are an example. They are a part of the prices all of 
us pay for goods and services. The experts figure they add something 
like $200 te the price of the average auto. They are a part of your 
food bill—a charge on transportation. Congress and the White House 
would like to make some downward revisions. 


Depreciation is another example. The present law permits you to 
recover capital investment in plant and equipment over the useful life 
of your properties. More freedom for businessmen to determine how 
fast they make this recovery could stimulate capital investment. Pres. 
Eisenhower himself lists capital spending as a necessary ingredient to 
recovery (page 23). 


So, what’s the hold-up since there is so much agreement on limited 
tax relief to help recovery? 


The answer is politics. Neither the Administration nor the Democratic 
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leaders in Congress would hesitate to go ahead with excise and depre- 
ciation changes if they felt they could do this without a general tax cut, 
meaning relief to individuals. The situation in the House seems pretty 
solid. Speaker Rayburn and Chmn. Mills of the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee have things pretty well in hand. The situation is 
different in the Senate. Liberal Democrats there have served notice 
that they will offer a general cut as an amendment to any tax bill that 
provides business incentives. 


The final outcome may be no relief for anyone. 
es. 
The recession is taking a big slice out of Treasury receipts. 


The prospect for this fiscal year, which ends June 30, is for a deficit 
of $3-billion. Spending is beginning to inch up, starting what will be one 
of the sharpest peacetime rises ever experienced. But the spending 
increase may not bulk big in this fiscal year. The big deficit will result 
largely from the decline in tax collections. 


The prospect for next year, fiscal 1959, is for a big deficit—in the 
range of $8-billion to $10-billion, without a tax cut. Declining revenues 
will still be a big factor. But rising spending will be even bigger. 


Inflation still is Washington’s long-term worry. This may strike you 
as paradoxical in the midst of a recession. But you see the signs of it 
in most Washington utterances. Eisenhower’s speech this week is an 
example. 


Time is being spent on how to control the next boom—make it last 
and thus diminish the danger of another recession. 


Here’s an idea that’s being kicked around. It didn’t get much space 
in the news, where it popped up. We were getting some bumps in North 
Africa and Vice-Pres. Nixon was having a hard time with our Good 
Neighbors in Latin America. But it’s well worth remembering. The gist 
of it is this: Vote permanent consumer credit controls to the Federal 
Reserve Board and give the Treasury highly flexible power over deprecia- 
tion rates. Then, if the next boom threatens to get out of hand, the 
economy managers here in Washington will have more than their general 
monetary controls to work with. The government could tighten up on 
installment credit—more cash down, shorter pay periods—and discourage 
so-called excess investment by stretching out the time for depreciation. 


You will get no action on this at this time. But it’s the sort of idea that 
never dies in Washington. 
— 


Eisenhower is ahead in the Pentagon reorganization fight. Congress 
won’t give him all he asked. But it will give him much of the program. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will become more powerful, have a much 
bigger say on just how U.S. defenses are organized. 

The service secretaries will have less stature. They will have less to do 
with defense policymaking. 


Research and development will gain. Heretofore, this unit has been 
something of a Pentagon stepchild. 
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BAYTOWN, TEXAS-— This spectacularly growing point, in the 
past 7 years, has increased its population 49% — the number of 


its telephones 67% 


. Baytown is in General Telephone Territory. 


Places that are raring to grow 


helped build America’s second largest telephone system 


™ Here you see in Baytown, 
By >\ Texas, an everyday activity 
—_ Qe 3 


seams areas served by General Tele- 


typical of bursting-at-the- 


phone’s 1.745 central offices in 30 states. 


These fast-growing regions have sup- 
plied General Telephone with 2,700,000 
new customers in the past 8 years—and 
are adding about 1,000 more every 
working day. 

General Telephone works closely, too, 
with most of America’s 4,400 other 


“independent” telephone companies. 

Its manufacturing subsidiaries—such as 
Automatic Electric — supply them with 
finer telephones and central office 





equipment, that they may provide unex- 


celled service to their customers. 


And it is true that the nation’s booming 
expansion must spread into the areas 
with room for it. Such new growth is 
rooting itself in General Telephone 
Territory. 

The prospects for General Telephone are 
obvious — and pleasant: a constantly 
greater growth through better service 
to more people. 


General Telephone Corporation 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE 
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STAINLESS STRIP STEELS 


MARK II design 
by INTERNATIONAL Silver Co. 


Meriden, Connecticut 


STRATA design 
by SHEFFIELD Silver Company 
New York, New York 


Stainless—without care! Modern hollow ware of 
Superior Stainless Steel has the sheen of precious 
metal without penalty of upkeep . . . strength to 
resist dents and scratches in service . . . and 
“willingness” in fabrication that permits free 
range in design and manufacturing methods. For 
full details on Superior Stainless grades, sizes 
and tempers fitting your applications, address our 
Sales Department. 


Superior Steel 


CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Eisenhower and Vice President Insist'' 
Latins Are Friendly Despite Attacks 
—Morse to Begin Inquiry Today 
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U.S. Latin Policy Goes on Trial 


He also says the U.S. 


“It’s too bad it took violence to get 
the U.S. to revise its polices toward 
Latin America,” said an Argentinian last 
week. “Policy changes should come 
from talks—not riots.” 

Against the background of riots di- 
rected at Vice-Pres. Nixon and news- 
paper headlines publicizing Latin Amer- 
ica (above), Washington was knuckling 
down to a painful reappraisal of U.S. 
relations with its backyard neighbors. 
¢ Politics Intrude—The Administration 
is probing into the reasons behind the 
violent resentment that Latin countries 
feel toward the U.S. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has started 
a full-dress investigation of the Nixon 
fiasco. The whole issue has rapidly be- 
come enmeshed in domestic politics, 
with Republicans exploiting Nixon's 
role as a hero against Latin mobs and 
Democrats trying to pin the blame on 
Administration ineptitude in handling 
hemisphere relations. 

Nixon himself has already aired some 
of the key problems. He thinks the 
U.S. has been too friendly to Latin 
dictators—and that that’s a sore point 
with liberal-minded Latin Americans. 
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must seriously 
consider helping to organize com- 
modity-stabilization agreements that 
might cushion the economic downturn 
in most Latin countries. 


What U.S. Will Do 


It’s hard to predict what exactly will 
emerge from Washington’s new look 
at Latin America. But experienced 
Latin American hands, adding up the 
effects of Nixon’s almost disastrous trip, 
agree on these points: 

e The causes of tension between 
the U.S. and Latin America are com- 
plex and deep-seated. The entire region 
of 20 countries is undergoing a pro- 
found political and economic revolution. 
This is creating widespread internal un- 
rest and straining relations with the 
U.S. No matter what policies we follow, 
the tensions will continue for a long 
time to come. 

e The immediate effect of Nixon’s 
trip is bound to be unfavorable to the 
U.S. New trade and aid offers will be 
less effective than similar offers made 
before the trip would have been. Even 


worse, Latin Americans may conclude 
that the way to get Washington’s atten 
tion is to be difficult. In addition, the 
strong Communist element in the 
anti-Nixon riots could lead Washing 
ton—unfortunately—into treating Latin 
America more as a theater of the cold 
war than it has in the past. 

¢ U.S. policies toward Latin Amer 
ica will be liberalized. The general 
reaction, both in Congress and in the 
Administration, to Nixon’s reception is 
to pay more attention to Latin America 
and adopt more generous policies in the 
economic field. Already, U.S. business 
men with big stakes in Latin America 
are reflecting this new attitude. 
¢ Freer With Cash—Washington is 
likely to come through with more finan 
cial aid for hard-pressed Latin countries 
That means stepped-up loans from the 
Export-Import Bank, more effective use 
of the agricultural surplus disposal pro 
gram, and possibly even more aid under 
the mutual security program. Washing- 
ton will probably increase technical 
assistance, educational exchange pro 
grams, and U.S. information programs. 
Undoubtedly, there will be personnel 
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43 OKLAHOMA CITIES 
HAVE INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING READY NOW 
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These 43 Oklahoma communities have a total of six 
and a half million dollars available and waiting now as 
financing for industrial development in Oklahoma. Additional 
industrial financing can be arranged for you through other 
Oklahoma sources. 


These development corporation funds are available in 
communities ranging from 1,500 population up to metro- 
politan size, for all varieties of industry. 


In Oklahoma you'll find a fresh, new and positive ap- 
proach to your problems. Here folks don’t ask “Can it be 
done?” They just do it. 


Ask Western Electric, Douglas Aircraft, Fansteel Cor- 
poration, Bluebell Clothing and other leading industries 
who have chosen Oklahoma. You'll learn there’s an exciting 
and profitable story for you in Oklahoma — “The New 
Frontier of Science and Industry.” 


OR LAHOMA 
Department 


of Commerce 


and Industrs 


P. O. Box 3327, State Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


All inquiries kept completely confidential. Research studies, 
industrial tax advantages, and industrial financing 
information furnished free on request. 
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shifts both in Washington and on em- 
bassy staffs (though some of these may 
amount to an attempt to find scape- 
goats for Nixon’s tour troubles). 

Washington officials now say that the 
Inter-American Development Bank, re- 
jected by the U.S. when first proposed 
in 1954, has a better chance than ever 
before. As a joint U.S.-Latin effort, it 
would tend to get the U.S. off the em- 
barrassing hook of being responsible for 
the largest share of Latin economic de- 
velopment. 
¢ Support for Commodities—The big- 
gest change in U.S. policy may be an 
agreement to back commodity-stabiliza- 
tion schemes. For years, the State Dept. 
called them uneconomic and very diff- 
cult to put into practice. Recently 
Washington has tried to soften Latin 
resentment over skidding commodity- 
export prices by unilateral action, such 
as the proposed domestic program for 
supporting nonferrous metal prices as 
an alternative to higher tariffs on im- 
ports. 

Now the Administration is study- 
ing the possibility of agreements to 
allocate production of specific com- 
modities among producing countries— 
but without direct price props. 

In the case of coffee—the No. | prob- 
lem for several Latin countries—the Ad- 
ininistration may be forced to go be- 
vond a middle-of-the-road approach. 
The main trouble with coffee is over- 
production in Brazil and Colombia. 
And Africa’s entry into the coffee mar- 
ket on a large scale is complicating the 
problem. 

Among the obstacles in the way of a 
coffee agreement with Latin America is 
the likelihood of some U.S. discrimina- 
tion against African producers. In addi- 
tion, Latin producers probably would 
not be satisfied for long with mere sta- 
bilization of their coffee earnings—they 
would press for increasing them. Be- 
yond that, any acceptable agreement 
would undoubtedly require Latin pro- 
ducers to remove their marginal lands 
from production. 
¢ Help for Oil—One outcome of Nix- 
on’s trip may be a modification in 
Washington’s long-standing policy of 
refusing to help state-owned oil com- 
panies, such as Petrobras in Brazil and 
YPF in Argentina. U.S. private oil 
companies might agree to work for these 
state companies on contract—without 
demanding full oil concessions. And on 
that basis, Washington might feel freer 
to give the state companies some finan- 
cial assistance. 

As for Latin politics, Washington is 
likely to hew closely to its basic policy 
of nonintervention in internal political 
conflicts. Otherwise, in Washington's 
view, the U.S. would become involved 
repeatedly in every political squabble in 
the hemisphere. But it seems clear that 
from now on, the U.S. hopes to be more 
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MONEY for printing presses needs “make-ready,” too 


The mixing of inks and other press run 
preparations require expert attention. 
The arranging of instalment financing to 
buy new presses is a job for experts, too. 
C.1.T. arranged terms get you the new 
equipment you want with payment 
schedules fitted precisely to your finan- 
cial requirements. 

For over forty years C.I.T. Corpora- 


tion has made a specialty of solving 
equipment purchase problems with the 
right “kind” of money and financing 
service. 

You can finance any type of produc- 
tive equipment on long terms through 
C.I.T. Corporation. If you choose, you 
can use Pay-As-You-Depreciate Plan 
which offers terms up to 10 years with 


payments larger in the early years and 
smaller in the later years. 

There’s a C.I.T. Plan that is right for 
you. For complete details write or call 
any office listed below. 


C.I1.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of C.I.T. 
Financial Corporation: capital and surplus 
over $230 million. In Canada: Canadian Ac- 
ceptance Corporation Limited. 


Atlanta, 55 Marietta St., N.W., Boston, 250 Stuart St., Chicago, 221 N. LaSalle St., Cleveland, Leader 
Building, Dallas, 1309 Main St., Denver, 655 Broadway, Detroit, 1625 Cadillac Tower, Houston, ® 
1100 E. Holcombe Blvd., Jacksonville, 1710 Prudential Bldg., Kansas City, 210 West Tenth St., 
Los Angeles, 416 W. Eighth St., Memphis, 8 North Third St., New York, One Park Ave., Philadel- 
phia, 3 Penn Center Plaza, Portland, Ore., Equitable Building, San Francisco, 120 Montgomery St. 


CORPORATION 
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Thirty miles southwest of Detroit a skilled CB&I field 
erection crew has built a 72-ft. diameter by 120-ft. high 
gastight containment vessel for the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant. The entire vessel was fabricated at our 
Greenville, Pa. plant for the Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Company. This is just one of many containment 
vessels for atomic power installations which are now 
being designed, fabricated and erected by CB&I to 
serve the atomic age. 
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Whether you’re planning containment for the atom— 
towers for refinery service—or tanks for the storage of 
liquids—you can rely on the experience of CB&I to 
meet your most specific requirements for steel plate 
structures. 


Contact our nearest office for information or quotations. 
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Massive 50-ton derrick speeded work of ~ 
CB&i erection crews ot Enrico Fermi 
project. Sketch shows outline of now com- 
pleted structure. Commonwealth Assoc. 
nc. were architect-engineers. 
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Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta * Birmingham © Boston © Chicago * Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle © South Pasadena ¢ Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, 
GREENVILLE, PA. ond NEW CASTLE, DEL. 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Jopan, Netherlands, Scotland 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Lid., Caracas; 
‘ Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedade Chibridge de Construcoes Lida, Rie de Janeiro | 
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coldly correct toward Latin dictators 
and more openly cordial toward the 
more democratic Latin governments. 


ll. How It Will Work 


No one in Washington expects these 
policy shifts to end friction between the 
U.S. and Latin America. In fact, Latin 
Americans themselves admit that the 
only realistic course is to minimize 
tension and not attempt to eliminate 
it completely. 

From Washington's viewpoint, Latin 
America is never quite happy with U.S. 
policies. It accuses the U.S. of neg- 
lecting the region, yet criticizes it for 
purported economic and cultural im 
perialism. It wants the U.S. to oppose 
dictators, but not to intervene in its 
internal affairs. 

Many Washington officials also see 
possible booby traps in the policy 
changes now being proposed. For in- 
stance, an expanded U.S. information 
program might be regarded as cultural 
imperialism. U.S. domestic support 
programs for lead, zinc, and copper 
might work against Latin interests by 
creating new surpluses that would de- 
press world markets. 
¢ Real Gripes—But there’s no doubt 
that Latin America has grievances de- 
manding fast action from Washington. 
Most of them add up to one thing— 
U.S. neglect of the region in a period 
when Latin countries are undergoing 
revolutionary changes 

Only in Mexico has the economic 
and political revolution really run its 
course. Elsewhere, there are small, 
privileged oligarchies—military or civil- 
ian—controling Latin countries. Though 
making many concessions to popular 
demands for reforms, these powerful 
groups still tend to resist fundamental 
reforms that are essential to rapid and 
balanced development. 

At times, these oligarchies—as well as 
the Communists—have found it con- 
venient to use the U.S. as a scapegoat 
for their own failure to meet the de- 
mands of their peoples. At the same 
time, they want U.S. financial aid, 
partly to bolster their own positions. 
e¢ Snubbed Feeling—In any case, Latin 
America—a_ poorly developed region 
looking on the U.S. as a rich neighbor— 
has met with a long series of frustra- 
tions. Five years ago, Milton Eisenhower 
made a successful swing around Latin 
America. But most of the recommenda- 
tions from this tour, billed as a “fact- 
finding mission,” went down the drain. 

Last year, when Latin countries 
staged a long-planned conference in 
Buenos Aires to hammer out new U. S.- 
Latin economic policies, Washington 
treated it as just one more meeting. 

Now, with Latin countries feeling 
the full force of the U.S. recession, 
Washington has to take action. END 
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New shaker top 


A simple packaging improvement that 
lets a housewife sprinkle salt right from 
the container has given Morton Salt 
Company an important sales lead in 
market after market. 

The new patented shaker device, 
fitted into the top of the salt package, 
consists of sprinkler and self-hinged 
sprinkler-cover, molded all in one 
piece. The material is Tenite Polyethy]- 
ene in a formulation which affords just 
the right stiffness to keep the cover 
erect when open, and a.nple toughness 
to guard against breaks in the hinges. 

The desired blue color is achieved 
by using a Tenite Polyethylene color 


Shaker top molded for Morton Salt Company, Chicago 3, IIl., 


by: Korris Products, Inc., Lyons, Ill. 

Victory Manufacturing Co., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Northwest Molded Products Corp., Skokie, Ill. 
Ken Hagen Co., Shelburn, Ind 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago 45, Ill. 


concentrate, added in fixed proportion 
during the molding process. By this 
means, Morton secures uniform color 
results while employing several dif- 
ferent molders. 

In Tenite Polyethylene, the Morton 
Salt Company also found the more 
general characteristics needed to make 
the idea practical. First of these were 
low material cost and ease of fabrica- 
tion. Important, too, were resistance to 
corrosion by salt or water; moldability 
that would permit one-piece design; 
and resilience that would make pos- 
sible a tight friction-fit between cover 
and sprinkler. 


~ 


of TENITE POLYETHYLENE . 


sells more salt for Morton 


The shaker top is a good example of 
how the many useful properties of ver- 
satile Tenite Polyethylene can satisfy 
design needs. If you have a design— 
or even just an idea—that could be 
given effective reality in polyethylene, 
why not look into the possibilities 
offered by Eastman's wide range of 
formulations. 

For more information on Tenite Poly- 
ethylene and advice about its use, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 
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All over town 


you see Ford 
Custom 300’s 


THEY’RE TOPS FOR FLEETS 
FOR THESE 5 BIG REASONS 


The Ford Custom 300 is 1958’s “hot” car in its price 
range. Buyers have taken to this big, good looking, 
eagerly responsive car that’s the lowest priced of 
the low-price three.* A survey in two of the most 
populated states (Illinois and Michigan) shows 
that it leads all competition in its price class. The 
Ford Custom 300’s style, performance and extra 
value make it favorite with the public. Its built-in 
durability and dependability make it best for fleet 
use, too. Here are five big reasons why: 


Husky, wide-base frame! Exclusive wide-contoured 
frame completely “contains” the multibraced body for 
greater safety and stability. And 18 live-rubber body 
mounts—2 to 6 more than competitive models—cushion 
the body. 


Biggest, most modern engines! Ford’s modern Short 
Stroke design means less friction, less wear and tear 
—longer life, better economy! V-8 or Mileage Maker 
Six—you're miles ahead of anything in the field. 


Most complete insulation! Drivers especially appre- 
ciate Ford’s body insulation. Noise, heat and weather 


are sealed out by greater amounts of more effective 
kinds of insulation than any other low-priced car! 


Double-sealed brakes! Only Ford in its price class 
offers self-energizing brakes that are double-sealed 
against water and dirt. This means higher brake per- 
formance and longer life. 


Extra-braced roof! The Ford roof is braced with 5 
cross members—2 more than competition—for a tighter, 
quieter body and extra safety for driver and passengers. 


The Ford Custom 300 is tops for fleets . . . no doubt 
about it! See your Ford Dealer for all the facts, or 
write Fleet Sales Department, Ford Division, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


*Based on comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


SYMBOL OF DEPENDABILITY 


FORD FLEETS 





Canada Will Sponsor Trade Fairs and Banks 
To Pep Up Its British West Indies’ Trade 


Canada is pushing harder for more business with the 
10 Caribbean islands that last month formed the new 
West Indies Federation. To bolster its trade position 
with the islands, Canada will sponsor trade fairs in 
Jamaica and Trinidad early next year. 

Last year, Canada’s exports to the British West Indies 
fell off to $33-million, or $15-million less than in 1956. 
Canada’s imports during that period rose to $80-million, 
or $17-miilion more than in 1956. 

At the same time that the government disclosed its 
trade fair plans, the Bank of London & South America 
and the Bank of Montreal announced that they would 
jointly establish a new bank—the Bank of London & 
Montreal—in the Caribbean area. The Montreal Bank 
will contribute $10-million in cash while its British 
partner will make available office and staff facilities. 


Canadians Unimpressed as British Group 
Urges Them to Shift Buying From U.S. to U.K. 


A top-drawer British trade delegation now visiting 
Canada has aroused something less than the enthusiastic 
reception it had expected from Canadian businessmen. 
Apparently the heavily titled British mission—four 
knighted industrialists, two lords, and a banker—has 
caused widespread resentment by its advice to Canadian 
business circles on how to switch emphasis in Canadian 
trade from the U.S. to Britain. 

Already one result has been a “buy Canadian” cam- 
paign that is running concurrently in Canada with 
Britain’s—and the Canadian government’s—promotional 
efforts to get Canadians to buy more British goods. This 
is the work of the pewerful Canadian Manufacturers 
Assn. ‘The association has mailed out thousands of 
stickers to wholesalers, manufacturers, and trade groups 
urging the country to consume more Canadian products. 
The association points out that Canada is the largest 
importer of finished goods among the manufacturing 
nations of the world—imports of all types of goods last 
year reached $4.4-billion. 

Meanwhile, there are signs of rising interest in Ottawa 
for a trade mission to Washington to ease some of the 
strains in Canadian-American relationships. 


* — - 
Concessions Cheer Anti-Free Traders 
But Tariff Bill Is Still a Tug of War 


A compromise five-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was hammered out last week by 
the House Ways & Means Committee. It will soon 
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face heavy opposition both in the House and Senate. 

As it stands, the extension bill grants the President's 
request for authority over the next. five years to cut 
tariffs 25% below present schedules. It also grants the 
power he has requested to raise tariffs by 50%, at his 
discretion, over the levels established in 1934—the basic 
tariffs schedule as amended in 1945. 

But the bill makes some important concessions to 
protectionist forces by: 

¢ Permitting escape clause recommendations to be 
made by the Tariff Commission on items heretofore 
duty-free. 

* Providing that Presidential rejections of ‘Tariff 
Commissions recommendations under the escape clause 
can be over-ridden by a vote of two-thirds of both houses 
of Congress. 

¢ Allowing the President to cut those ad valorem 
duties already relatively low by only 2%, instead of 3% 
as he had requested. 

¢ Broadening opportunities for domestic producers 
to make appeals to the Office of Defense Mobilization 
for tariff or quota protection on grounds of defense 
essentiality. 

+ e a7 


Russia Lures Tourists With Jet Planes 
And Vodka Parties With the Commissar 


To lure tourists to the Soviet Union, Russia offered 
a jet transport for round trip flights between London 
and Moscow. A British travel bureau took up the offer, 
and is now booking flights aboard a chartered Tupolev- 
104. This is the same craft that Aeroflot, Russia's 
national airlines, has put into operation. Non-stop 
trips between the two capitals are scheduled for less 
than five hours’ flying time. 

In addition to the jet trip, tourists visit Leningrad and 
Kiev in the Ukraine, and cruise on the Dnieper and 
Volga Rivers. They also get a cocktail party with 
Soviet brass, and an evening at the Bolshoi Ballet. ‘The 
15-day package tour costs $468 from London. 


Communists Score in India Election, 
Stage a Walkout at Tata Steel Works 


India’s ruling Congress Party, weakened by internal 
dissension and faltering leadership, received another set- 
back this week in the Communist-run, southwestern 
state of Kerala. In a crucial by-election, the Commu- 
nists handed the combined opposition a resounding 
defeat. The victory amounts to a much wanted vote 
of confidence for Kerala’s year-old Communist regime. 

Meanwhile, in the northeast corner of India, the 
Communists have staged a sitdown strike at the huge 
Tata Steel Works. The Communist union there has 
been battling the Congress-sponsored union to get ‘Tata’s 
management to make it the main bargaining agent. 

The strike has another target—Kaiser Engineer per- 
sonnel who are handling ‘Tata’s large expansion program. 
The Soviet Union is racing against Tata to build a steel 
mill at Bhilai for the Indian government. 
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Shopping Centers Continue to Shoot Up 
But They’re Losing Some of Their Zip 


Despite the recession, the big shopping centers are 
still growing. Plans for an unusual one, in downtown 
New Rochelle, N. Y., were announced last week. 

Because of its location, architect Victor Gruen has 
planned a $41-million skyscraper, to occupy about 12 
acres instead of the 80-odd that the suburban centers 
often require. Macy’s-New York will be the key tenant 
of the Westchester Terminal Plaza. There will be space 
for 70 retailers in all—plus a 100-room hotel, an office 
building, bus and railroad terminals, parking garages. 

\s expected, the outburst of centers of the first half 
‘f the decade has slowed some. But some big ones are 
till due for 1958—possibly a dozen regional centers, 
estimates Redbook magazine’s Don Curtiss, who puts 
out Shopping Center Merchandising monthly. 

Last year, Curtiss reports, 35 regional centers opened— 
though some are still not completed. Almost 200 of 
the intermediate community centers sprouted, and 
maybe 500 to 600 of the smaller neighborhood type. 

According to Grey Matter, published by Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, shopping center stores have continued to 
show more productivity and more profitability per square 
foot than downtown units in the last two quarters. 


Carpetmaker Calls Off Its Experiment, 
Will Distribute Only Through Retailers 


\fter four years, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. is wash- 
ing out its experiment with dual distribution. Starting 
next year, it is calling quits on its Sanford Div. 

Ihe Sanford line was set up in 1954 (BW —Jul.24'54, 
p78). It aimed at broader distribution by selling through 
wholesalers. Bigelow Rugs & Carpets—with merchandise 
reaching considerably farther up the price scale—sells di- 
rect to selected retailers. 

The company has only the laconic comment that the 
Sanford Div. proved “uneconomic.” With a first-quar- 
ter deficit for 1958, it is in no mood for uneconomic 
operations. Most big carpetmakers suffered profit 
declines last year. 


Gas Industry Hopes to Pep Up Sales 
With a Built-in Appliance Wall 


American Gas Assn. this week gave the public a 
first look at AGA’s “Multimatic Wall,” with which the 
gas industry hopes to lure more of the appliance and 
utility market. 
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The one-piece unit, 10 ft. long and 8 ft. high, includes 
a built-in oven and broiler, burners, refrigerator, washer, 
water heater, and furnace—all using gas. Walter Dorwin 
Teague Associates designed the unit, using mostly 
standard components, so that it can become the whole 
interior wall of a kitchen. 

Builders can buy it assembled; it requires only a single 
installation. Most of the plumbing and all the flue 
requirements are incorporated in the unit. Since the 
wall unit does away with the need for basement or other 
utility room space, it will bring further building econo- 
mies. The price will run less than the price of parts 
bought separately. 

For the housewife, the gaily decorated appliance has 
such pluses as storage space, fold-away burners, fluores- 
cent lighting, and the built-in look. 

Last year, gas ranges, water heaters, and furnaces 
trailed 1956 shipments. But—except for ranges—they 
have grown compared with earlier years. According to 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn., in 1951, the indus- 
try shipped 1.9-million water heaters; in 1957, 2.5-million. 
And gas furnaces have nearly doubled—from 392,900 to 
702,600. 


Retailers Buy Manufacturer's Idea 


To Give Sportswear the Paris Look 


Duchess Royal, New York suit and sportswear manu- 
facturer, reports that top retailers all over the U.S. are 
buying its idea to give new steam to sportswear. 

Nub of the plan is an exclusive contract with Paris 
couturier, Guy Laroche, to design casual clothes—jackets, 
skirts, jumpers, and the like—for Duchess Royal's ready- 
to-wear. Prices at retail will range from around $15 to 
$60. 

Arthur Levine, treasurer of Duchess Royal, believes 
this is the first time that French haute couture has 
entered the U.S. sportswear market under such an 
arrangement. 

Duchess Royal officials have ideas on how to mer- 
chandise the line, too. They are urging retailers to set 
it up in a central spot, the Guy Laroche Boutique. They 
feel that sales can be lost when sweaters, skirts, jumpers 
appear in separate departments. 

Levine is convinced that sportswear has been stag- 
nating; mostly it boils down to matched sweaters and 
skirts. Thus it becomes essentially a replacement mar- 
ket—a woman buys a new skirt when the old one wears 
out. Fresh styling and a wide variety of items—some 
80 in all—should help cure this trend, he thinks. 


Food Chain Earnings Jumped 10.7% in 1957 


Colonial Stores, big Southern supermarket chain, re- 
ported $6,226,000 earnings last year, a 10.7% increase 
over the previous year, not 1.1% as incorrectly reported 
in the list of top 20 retailers (BW—May10'58,p59). The 
chain’s 1957 earnings gain was substantially above its 
1955-56 increase of 3%. 
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Galileo and the cathedral chandelier, Pisa, 1581. 


Courtesy of The New York Public Library 


Precise control swung from a pendulum 


Other men had seen the Pisa Cathedral chandelier 
swing, but only Galileo realized that each oscillation 
took “the same time, no matter how far the lamp 
swung. His discovery—the principle of the pendu- 
lum——made clockwork accurate at last. 

Galileo scarcely could have imagined the accuracy 
demanded of the timing controls that coordinate to- 
day’s complex iadueerial processes. 

Increased tire safety and mileage, for example, 
depend upon such c ontrol. For savenal decades Taylor 
instruments have determined the sequence and tim- 
ing of intricate vulcanizing operations, raising pro- 
duction and cutting man-hours. Similar instruments 
coordinate batch with continuous processes in 


industries like rayon, plastics, and textile dyeing. 
As yesterday’s instruments fast become a luxury 
no plant can afford, process engineers throughout 
industry are calling on Taylor's skill in shemeid 
electronics and automation. From consultations like 
these come the instruments and systems that will 
bring the production achievements of the future. 
This reservoir of control knowledge and skill has 
been accumulated through more hen: a century of in- 
strument experience. May we put it to work for you? 
It costs nothing to talk with a Taylor Field En- 
gineer . .. it may save your plant much. Taylor In- 
strument : Companies, Rochester, N.Y.; Toronto, 
Ontario; London, England; ate Australia. 
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Vjacut MREOLITE 
RIGHT 


WOOD BLOCK FACTORY FLOORS PROVIDE 


basic economy along with many other desired characteristics that 
make them the most preferred floors for virtually any type of industry 
Their resiliency and their noise and vibration absorption qualities 
offer greater employee comfort. Coated with “Kreolite Jennite 

they are dustless, skid-proof and spark-proof 

More economical, because they require less 

naintenance; so durable, they outlive the building 


Write for con plete specifications 


THE sENNISON- WRIGHT CORP., TOLEDO 9, OHIO 


Also M focturers of Railroad Ties and Kreolite Matural ylored .Gym and Shop Floors 
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Every Tuesday morning, the five men 
pictured above meet at 111 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, to decide how—if at all 
—to invest the money of 30,000 other 
persons. 

The five are members of the execu 
tive committee of Boston Fund, an 
open-end trust—or mutual fund—that 
boasts 30,000 shareholders and $153 
million in net assets. It’s not the biggest, 
or the oldest, or consistently the best 
performer of the mutual funds, but its 
aggressive sales policy and its conserva- 
tive investment approach are typical of 
the mutual fund industry. 
¢ New Economic Power—J ust as Boston 
Fund’s managers meet to map out their 
investment decisions, so do scores of 
other fund managers. If they decide 
to invest and they guess right, they will 
bring broad smmiles to their shareholders. 
If they guess wrong, there will be cries 
of dismay. But such is their new power 
that if the funds should decide to keep 
their wallets zipped, they could not only 
put a serious crimp in stock prices but 
also cause a lot of trouble for business in 
general. 

This becomes increasingly clear from 
the size of the industry alone: 

¢ Net assets of the 144 open-end 
trusts in the National Assn. of Invest- 
ment Companies total $9.5-billion; in 
1945, they came to a mere $1.3-billion. 

e Shareholders in_ those _ trusts 
number more than 3.1]-million; in 1945, 
there were less than 500,000. The num- 
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ANALYST E. T. Skinner visits Datamatic 


Boston Fund executive committee: Edward F. Ryan, Henry T. Vance, Robert L. Osgood 


(back to camera), William F. Shelley, Robert S$. Swain. Absent: O. Kelley Anderson. 


for 30,000 Investors 


sales in 
increase of 


ber is still growing. Industry 
1957 were $1. 4-billion, an 
3.3% over 1956. 
¢ Tapping New Money—Even more 
significant than these statistics is the 
new stature of the funds. Stressing pro- 
fessional management and portfolio di- 
versification to minimize risk, the funds 
have lured the small investor back to 
Wall Street, wiping out memories of 
the 1929 crash. Using these new pools 
of cooperative savings, the funds have 
poured streams of money into stocks 
and bonds, stimulating prices when 
times are good and acting—up to this 
time, anvhow—as a built-in stabilizer in 
the market when prices decline. 
Moreover, the trusts are opening up 
new sources of equity capital for cor- 
porations. The dearth of risk capital has 
been lamented over and over again in 
the postwar decade, and many corpo- 
rations have been forced into top-heavy 
debt capitalizations as a result. The 
trusts invest primarily in blue-chip 
equities, so they are only a minor source 
of risk capital. But their new participa- 
tion in the market frees other capital for 
venture purposes. 
¢ Questions—This postwar impact is 
clear. The big question now is whether 
the funds can fulfill this new reliance 
upon them. Will they continue to add 
strength to Wall Street and the gen- 
eral economy? Will they, in fact, force 
changes upon both those areas? Or will 
thev stumble in their growth and pitch 
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Wall Street back on its ear again? 

The industry is still groping for 
greater public acceptance and internal 
stability, and it still shows signs of in 
security. It also shows too many danger 
spots—bad selling, high sales charges, 
and mediocre management records—to 
make any definite answer possible. But 
some of the clues can be found in a 
case study of the Boston Fund and the 
men who run it. 


A Cautious Open-End 


The trust business breaks down into 
two basic forms—the open-end and the 
closed-end. 

The traditional closed-end trusts, such 
as Tri-Continental Corp and Lehman 
Corp., have a fixed number of shares 
outstanding. These are sold like any 
other listed corporate stock, and their 
prices fluctuate with supply and de- 
mand. (There are 24 closed-end trusts 
in NAIC; their assets total about $1.2- 
billion.) 

As an open-end trust, Boston Fund 
continually issues new shares to in- 
vestors—at net asset value per share— 
and stands ready to redeem—or cash in 
—outstanding shares. 
¢ Balanced Fund—Boston Fund is a 
balanced fund, stressing _ stability 
through a mixture of bond and stock 
investments. It isn’t wedded to any 
fixed policy. It does not aim solely 
capital gains, as a growth fund does, or 


TALKS with 


about its new computer. 


Pres. W. W. Finke (lefi) 


Then he... 


z 
eee 


REPORTS back to Edward F. Ryan, fund’s 


research chief, to check his figures. 
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Your 
customer 
owns it 


now. se 





When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...I/S BETTER WITH ACI 
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or at maximum current income, as some 
other funds do. 

Right now, for example, the fund’s 
directors, wary of the immediate out- 
look for stock prices, are playing a cau- 
tious game: They have the fund’s port- 
folio balanced with 58% invested in 
equities, 42% in fixed-income securities. 
¢ Fast Selling—As a merchandising 
vehicle, the fund has bloomed. In 1938, 
six years after its founding, it had only 
740 shareholders, with total net assets 
of $160,000. By this May, its net 
assets had climbed to $153-million, and 
its number of shareholders had jumped 
to 30,000. In that same period, its 
shares outstanding soared from 183,000 
to more than 10.1-million. 

As a fund pitched toward the con- 
servative investor, its best sales years 
have been when investors were uncer- 
tain about the stock market. So this 
year the fund is chalking up new rec- 
ords. Sales in the first four months of 
1958 ran to $7.6-million, a 93% in- 
crease over 1957’s first four months. 


ll. Divided in Three Parts 


The men responsible for this growth 
are all sophisticated managers of money. 
Each comes from the investment bank- 
ing and securities business or from pri- 
vate trust work. But because of the 
intricate organization of the Boston 
Fund, many wear any number of hats 
in keeping it in working order. 
¢ Room for Profits—Boston Fund actu- 
ally has three parts: (1) the fund itself; 
(2) Vance, Sanders, which sells—or 
underwrites—the fund’s shares; and (3) 
Boston Management & Research Co., 
which is engaged to manage the fund’s 
portfolio. 

By the very nature of its existence, a 
fund is a non-profit undertaking. But 
the underwriters who sell its shares 
make a tidy profit. Most of them also 
set up a convenient partnership entity 
(in this case, BMIRC) to take care of 
managing a fund’s portfolio—for a fee. 
This leads to a tightly interlocked 
group, with partnerships and director- 
ships of the three parts held mostly by 
the same persons. 

Exactly what these profits are is a 

well-kept trade secret, but Henry T. 
Vance, senior partner in Vance, Sanders 
and president of the fund, admits they 
can be sizable. 
* Selling Wholesale—Selling shares 
must be done on a large scale—and for 
most funds, it is a wholesaling pro- 
cedure. (Investors Mutual of Minne- 
apolis is one of the few funds that has 
a retail sales program.) An investor 
buys shares through a broker or dealer; 
this order is then relayed to Vance, 
Sanders, which underwrites—‘‘or takes 
down”—the ordered number of shares, 
and ships them back. 

Tacked onto the buyer's price, there 
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Businessmen who cherish time as money choose 
ADVANCED Monro-Matic Calculators. The reasons 
are obvious. Across the board a Monro-Matic does 
more automatically automatically faster feltiien 
matically surer than any other calculator on the 
narkét. Owners enjoy greater work output per man- 
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is a basic 74% sales charge (this loading 

charge is scaled down for — pur- 

chases). The broker gets 6%, and 
Vance, Sanders gets the rest. 

with these e Sales Resistance—On the surface, this 

LINE uP looks easy. But since the brokers are 

the very lifeblood of the fund business, 

NEW PLANTS On this there is bitter competition among the 

funds to woo their favor. The funds 

also try persistently to overcome the op- 


. 
: 
y DE E PWATE R SITE SER position of those brokerage firms—such 
ey 





as Merrill Lynch—that resolutely refuse 
to sell mutual fund shares; many brokers 
think the investor who is constantly in 
and out of the market—churning up 
commission fees—is a better customer 
than a buyer of mutual fund shares. 

Some of this resoluteness is beginning 
es to wear away. (An indication is the 
ONE OF THE NATION'S IMPORTANT recent entry of Lehman Bros., the in- 
PRODUCERS OF TITANIUM DIOXIDE vestment banking house, into the open- 
end business. It formed One William 
Street, a balanced fund.) Partly this is 
because of the attractive dealer commis- 
sion, partly because a fund holds out 
the prospect of reciprocal business. “If a 
— brokerage house gives us business, it 
3 HERE! i ; will get back a proportionate commis- 

as sion business from us when we buy and 
sell securities,” savs Vance. 
¢ How It’s Managed—The manage- 
ment phase of Boston Fund is much 
less complex. A 9-man board of direc- 
tors—all money managers in their own 
right—decides general policy. 

BMRC, the management company, 
gathers a mass of detailed information. 
It has six researchers who make field 
trips, study industry charts, and keep 
in close contact with hundreds of 
corporations. BMRC’s compensation is 
an annual 4 of 1% of the market value 
of the fund’s assets. Last vear, this 
amounted to $724,721. Once this ma 
terial has been gathered, it is evaluated 
solely by the executive committee of 
Boston Fund in the light of the gen- 
cral policy laid down by the board of 


NEW STEAM ELECTRIC POWER PLANT, PART OF 
AN INTEGRATED GRID TOTALING 10,000,000 Kw directors. 


The executive committee plans its 
moves carefully. Each new purchase or 
sale can swing the price of a stock. And 
the market as a whole reacts quickly 
to a fund’s investment decision. 





» 
ee ee ¢ Men in Charge—Key figure in the 
Boston Fund setup, besides Vance him- 
e Finest spot on the eastern seaboard self, is William F. Shelley, vice-presi- 
... BIG sites...BIG labor pool.. dent of the fund and a partner in 
ON THE B&O BIG power o... opportuni- BMRC and Vance, Sanders. While 
ties ee A and foreign markets Vance oversees the entire operation of 
at Marley Neck HERE more” conveniently. A ee his firm, which also underwrites five 
PORT OF BALTIMORE profit strategy. other funds, Shelley sticks chiefly to the 


operations of the Boston Fund. 


PRONE OF. CES Other men important in the opera- 


Geatunsan theme oben y* “eit ten tion are Boston’s vice-presidents Edward 

A C TODD, industrial Agent FIELDING H. LEWIS, industriel Agent F. Ryan and Robert L. Osgood, and 

CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 Robert S. Swain, a director. Ryan takes 

i 4) Guanes bomen aalne care of the research end of the business, 
Osgood deals somewhat with industry 

Se BA LTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD relations, and Swain watches over the 
Constantly doing things—better! fund’s portfolio. But no director really 





specializes. All rely on their wide in- 
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WRAPPED IN 
LOW-COST 
POLYETHYLENE 

FILM 


-AUTOMATICALLY! 


These “Bondware” paper plates are being automatically wrapped and heat-sealed in 
polyethylene film at speeds up to 45 packages per minute. Continental Can Company uses 
polyethylene film because it’s more durable than the previous material, takes printing beautifully, 
is unaffected by extreme temperature changes, and costs less. 


You'll find that today’s sparkling film made of Baxkerre Brand Polyethylene costs less than any 
other transparent film—dollar for dollar, it delivers 63% more packaging material than the 
nearest competitive film. Its consumer appeal, economy, and product protection make it your 
best packaging buy. 


Learn how automatic packaging with film made of Bake.itre Brand Polyethylene can help beat 
the profit squeeze. Ask your packaging supplier, or write Dept. CV-14, Bakelite Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ST ite). 


it pays to package in film made of Ee Lt ITE CARBI e)s 


oye hile “WP, 


See us at Booth 1312, Packaging Exposition. The terms BAKELITE and UNion CanrsiDE are registered trade-marks of UCC, 





Automated materials handling by BARRETT 


Guide-O-Matic turns lost motion 


into new profits... everywhere 


Versatility as a money-saver—that’s another remarkable feature of 
this operatorless Barrett Guide-O-Matic tractor. No matter what the 
material movement problem, the job or place, Guide-O-Matic works 
—most often, works wonders. Needing no driver, it reduces costs. 
Efficient, it frequently does the job of several pieces of other equip- 
ment, reducing equipment investment. Steady and safe, it eliminates 
human error and abuse... protects the load... lowers operating costs. 
Successful Guide-O-Matic users include companies of all types 
and sizes: Westinghouse, Hallmark, Corning Glass, Procter & 
Gamble, Super-Valu Stores, Esso, The Hecht Co., Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, International Paper, and a host of others. 
Just your thought of automated materials handling 
justifies your inquiry. Descriptive literature and engineer- 
ing advice on the Barrett Guide-O-Matic Tractor are 
yours for the asking. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
648 Dundee Road, Northbrook, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. Canadian Licensee, 
S. A. Armstrong, Lid., Toronto, Canada 
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vestment experience, rather than on in- 
dividual experts, in making their de- 
cision. 


lll. Look at the Record 


The ultimate test, of their talents. of 
course, lies in the performance record 
of the fund. Over-all, this record has 
been a good one, although the fund 
tends to do better when stock prices 
decline than when prices soar. 

But this is usually the pattern of 
balanced funds. They won’t be so suc- 
cessful as all-common-stock or growth 
funds in a bull market, but they will 
often catch up a lot of lost ground when 
the market dips appreciably. Meantime, 
they'll be grinding out 3% to 34% 
yields, not counting reinvested capital 
gains distributions. So, judging by what 
it sets out to do, Boston Fund has done 
well—except in a few spots. 
¢ Playing the Market—The fund can 
boast, for instance, that it didn’t miss 
the start of the bull market by too 
much; it took positive steps to boost 
the purchases of equities in the spring 
of 1954. But, in hindsight, it guessed 
wrong when it started to lighten up on 
equities as early as the fall of 1955. It 
missed the averages’ peak by some 35 
points. 

It sold commons “selectively” on 
balance each quarter from the third 
quarter of 1955 through the second 
quarter of 1957. “It’s true,” admits 
Vance, “that we lightened up a bit too 
soon. But if we had to do it all over 
again, I’m convinced we would do it 
the same way. It was the prudent 
choice, and as conservative investors, 
we don’t aim to hit the market’s peaks.” 

In its makeup, the fund looked aw- 
fully smart last year when stock prices 
slumped sharply. And it appeared 
doubly wise because of its purchases of 
long-term bonds early in 1957—when 
the bond market was depressed. “It 
worked out wonderfully well,” recalls 
Swain. “Our heavy buying program 
was almost complete when the Federal 
Reserve cut the discount rate for the 
first time.” In fact, the fund was able 
to hike its dividends to 52¢ a share last 
vear from +8¢ the vear before, and it 
fattened its capital gains distribution 
from 81¢ per share to 89¢. 
¢ Hitting the Mark—On individual 
stocks, the fund also has had more hits 
than errors. It can boast of picking up 
Rohm & Haas when it was selling 
around $70; now it is up around $375. 
The directors also have done well with 
a number of sleepers, including Grand 
Union, Spencer Chemical, Sprague 
Electric, and Johnson Service. And 
they think they have come up with an- 
other one in their latest acquisition, 
Stop & Shop, a New England grocery 
chain that’s branching out. 

But like all investors, the managers 
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RED-HOT STEEL SLABS DESTINED TO BE ROLLED INTO SHEETS AT JaL’S PITTSBURGH WORKS 


J&L sets the stage for modern living 


The world stage is set with props of steel, most 
versatile metal that means so much to our modern 
standard of living. 

Whatever the product—appliances, autos, air- 
conditioners, containers, homes, buildings—chances 
are it depends on steel to provide comfort, con- 
venience, strength and durability. 

And whatever the form and chemistry of the 
steel required to make these many products—sheets 
and strip, tubular products, bars, wire, tinplate, 


J&L...A GREAT NAME 








special shapes—J&L can provide them to strictest 
specifications, in carbon, alloy or stainless grades, 
depending on the finished product. 

This is standard operating procedure at the ‘“‘new”’ 
J&L the modern steel company 
fourth largest producer of steel and 
steel products. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


IN STEEL 


STEEL 





Translation: ‘‘! quit!’’ 


A valuable, hard-to-replace secretary on the brink of 


farewell—fed “up to here” with her big boss’s small-time 
office. Cramped, cluttered, destroying morale and productivity. 


Then along came the Invincible man 
with the office plan 


* _.. to turn “the littered look” into a magnificent symbol of achieve- 

ment. A spacious executive desk . . . two-tone with smart Aerogrill 

seed seals etien iin panel, new leg bases, luxurious chairs with harmonizing upholster- 

mam, So tle ue © ies... and an impressive modular cabinet grouping. (Did the 
deeds. Call on him witheut secretary quit? Of course not! ) 

cbtigeston Sar gurledis afte For any executive, professional or general office, the Invincible 

wen fer colertel taviacible Man can quickly plan striking new beauty, convenience and 


eee, cae Cones Se efficiency. Offering a choice from the complete Invincible line of 
° finest steel desks, modernette units, chairs and files. 


own office ideas 


INVINCIBLE 


Business-engineered for better business living METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. A-5, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Without cost or obligation please send Invincible brochure 
and a Survey Pad from the Invincible Planning Kit. 
Nome....... ecanesnmmasasenen ‘ 

Firm... : - seeuea aati 


PBI CC occrcecscncevssscscersccncnneneaseses 
INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
in Conoda: A. R. Dovey Co., iid., Factory Rep. 1162 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 10 





wear pained expressions when certain 
stocks are mentioned. They rue the day 
they passed up Reynolds Metals, and 
they regret some premature selling of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and American 
Stores. They haven’t been too fortunate, 
either, with some insurance stocks. 

At the moment, the fund is putting 
new money into U.S. Steel, American 
Home, Federated Department Stores, 
and Northern Natural Gas. But it is 
proceeding cautiously because its di- 
rectors think the market is headed for a 
fall. “If it does,” says Vance, “we'll 
start buying again.” — 


IV. Their Own Problems 


Whether the funds are sound enough 
to be a continued source of strength to 
Wall Street depends on how well they 
landle their internal problems. 

The biggest fear, of course, is that 
shareholders will rush to cash in their 
shares during a sharp sell-off. Detractors 
of funds have always maintained that 
this would happen because of the high 
liquidity of fund shares. Then. they 
say, the funds will be forced to unload 
equities to pay off their shareholders, 
further depressing the market. 

This has never occurred in any of the 

sharp postwar market breaks, but the 
question can only be settled once and 
for all by a major panic. 
* Today's Problems—Although the in- 
dustry is bothered by its critics, it has 
other more pressing problems. Besides 
the management of money, which is the 
No. | problem of any trust, today’s 
questions center around the sales end, 
and they hold some clues as to which 
way the business is headed: 

Variable annuities. A number of life 
insurance companies, notably Pruden- 
tial, have filed briefs with state legisla- 
tures asking permission to sell variable 
annuities—annuities geared to the fluc- 
tuations of stock prices. If prices rose, 
it would be worth more; if prices fell, its 
value would be less. 

Faced with this direct competitor, 
the funds have lobbied for the sale of 
these annuities strictly as securities— 
subject to the same rigid advertising 
and selling regulations. Vance, perhaps 
whistling in the dark, thinks that if an- 
nuities are sold as securities, they could 
help the funds in the long run. “It 
would mean that the last bulwark of 
dollar capital in America—insurance sav- 
ings—would be unleashed in the equity 
market,” he says. 

Other fund officials aren’t so certain 
that the annuities bring glad tidings. 
They are convinced that, sooner or 
later, the funds, too, will have to sell a 
hybrid of security and life insurance 
policy (some funds already have fea- 
tures of this in their plans). 

Group purchasing programs. Many 
professional associations are urging 
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HAWAII 


is young in heart, 


young in fact, 
--- and ripe with economic 


opportunity ! 


Half our population is under 22 
years of age. These young people 
are growing up into an educated 
work force in a well developed 
school system—306 pre-college 
institutions, not including 
technical schools. There is also 
the University of Hawaii, 
supported by public funds. 
Hawaii's civilian population, 
now 570,000, has grown 26% 
since 1950. This is not evidence 
of unrestrained fertility; it is 
evidence that more and more 
people are coming to live 

and work in Hawaii. 

Why? Because these people have 
discovered that Hawaii is more 
than a traveler's dream. Hawaii 
is also a wonderful place to live, 
to work, and to raise children. 
In Hawaii's dynamic new 
economy, these people represent 
America’s mid-Pacific work 
force, a mid-Pacific market 

at America’s frontier. 

In Hawaii there is a welcome 
waiting for new industry, and 
for the business imagination 

to create that new industry. 
Perhaps there is a place for your 
business in this picture. 

We can send you the facts. 

Can you take it from there? 




















This 48 page illustrated brochure—‘Hawaii .. . 
America’s Islands of Opportunity” —is yours for the 
asking. Just write Dept. B-5 on your firm’s letter- 
head. Confidential: inquiries promptly answered. 


Territory of 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION AUTHORITY 
1124 MILLER ST., HONOLULU 13, HAWAII 
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The Fuji Bank Ltd.—Japan’s largest, and friendliest, com- 
mercial bank—can help you remove obstacles to trade and 
commerce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York Office is at 42 Broadway—in London, 
Finsbury Circus—where a vast knowledge of the Far East 
and a warm welcome await-you. Domo arigato gozaimasu. 


tae FUJI BANK ro. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Overseas Offices : 
187 Branches throughout Japan New York « London e Calcutta 











| This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


| NEW ISSUE 
16,000,000 Shares 
_ The One William Street Fund, Inc. 


A Diversified Investment Company 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1) 


Price $12.50 Per Share 


(in single transactions involving less than 2,000 shares) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several I Inder writers, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


May 15, 1958. 
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funds to give them price reductions for 
group purchases. This would open up 
a broad avenue for the funds, but there 
are pitfalls as well. It could weaken the 
traditional broker-dealer _ relationship 
and perhaps upset the open-ends’ whole 
price structure. Vance, for one, is 
against group purchases. But there are 
signs that some funds are reaching out 
for this new business. 

Contractual plans. A trend toward 
the sales of these plans is gathering 
force. Under this plan, an investor 
agrees to buy a fixed dollar amount of 
shares, but he is socked with a front- 
end loading charge; as high as 50% of 
the contracted amount is paid in the 
first year in some plans. Vance, again, 
is hesitant about selling in this fashion, 
although he admits he’s exploring the 
possibility. 

A few funds have had great success 
with these “penalty” plans, partly be- 
cause investors have grown accustomed 
to them through life insurance policies 
and their initially high premiums. But 
critics say the plan, if universally 
adopted, could cut the small investor 
right out of the market. 


V. Effect on Market 


Mutual funds are now one of the 
biggest institutional forces in the mar- 
ket. It’s unlikely that their growth can 
continue at such a rapid clip. Even 
so, they still will be a major force 
on Wall Street and on business. 

Will they press changes on U.S. 
business? This thought perturbs many 
corporations, although virtually all the 
funds, by regulation, must spread out 
their investments. Funds that want 
the special tax treatment allowed by 
the law may not own more than 10% of 
any one company’s voting securities, 
nor can they invest more than 5% of 
their assets in any one company. 

As vet, few funds including Boston 
Fund, feel a moral responsibility to act 
as a champion of the small stockholder 
against management. But many indus- 
try officials concede that this could 
change with time. 

“It’s not our policy now to do that 
sort of thing,” says Vice-Pres. Osgood. 
“Anyway, we prefer to have our money 
with managers in whom we have conf- 
dence, so we don’t run into that prob- 
lem too often.” 

The usual practice for Boston Fund 
is to get out of a company when it is 
not favorably impressed by manage- 
ment. Some years ago, for example, Os- 
good met with Barney Balaban of 
Paramount Pictures to discuss TV’s pos- 
sible threat to the motion picture in- 
dustry. “We thought TV was a threat, 
and Balaban thought it was a boon,” 
says Osgood. “We ended up moving 
out not only of Paramount, but out of 
the whole movie industry.” END 
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THE ADD- MATE® 





HOW 2 MACHINES GIVE YOU 
100% FIGURE WORK CONTROL! 


These low-priced Master-Touch ma- 
chines—from Underwood's wide rang- 
ing product line — handle amazing 
work loads for all business. . . Phone- 
size, all-electric Add-Mate — only 71 
lbs.—is easy to use on desk or counter. 
Gives you big-machine results: adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, totals and sub- 
totals. Just $168.50 plus taxes, or $9.26 
a month after small down payment. 
Attractive carrying case optional. 


Low-priced Post-Masters for fast, ac- 
curate handling of accounts receiv- 
able. Post, balance and prove ledgers 
and statements in a single line entry. 
Save time spent locating and correct- 
ing trial balance errors. Bookkeepers 
like the simple 10-key Master-Touch 
keyboard for easy, error-free opera- 
tion. Prices of these low-cost posting 
machines start at $39.87 a month, 
after small down payment. 


AN UNDERWOOD TRADE-MARK 


Theakeki=t alleorele. 


o MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 





ETS HAVE ROSS DO IT AL 


“they're the one outfit that builds every heat exchanger and condenser we need” 


In heat transfer, assigning the whole project to Ross is 
not only the surest way to get the job done “right,” but 
the quickest and most economical. Whether you're 
equipping an entire plant or a process, Ross is in the 
best position to assume complete responsibility and 
come up with carefully considered answers fully related 
to the total problem. Irrespective of function and con- 
dition, Ross designs and builds exchangers and con- 
densers to meet any requirement. 

With primary emphasis on engineering, 40 years de- 
voted exclusively to heat transfer and well grounded ex- 
perts ready to cope with any condition, Ross can handle 
the tough as well as the routine assignments for you. 

Size and quantity pose no problems, either. A Divi- 
sion of American-Standard*, Ross Heat Exchanger 


recently opened a large new plant for the manufacture 
of giant surface condensers and other specially engi- 
neered exchangers. With smaller, standardized units 
being mass-produced at the original plant, Ross versa- 
tility and capacity are unmatched in the industry. 

Regardless of the role of heat transfer in your opera- 
tions, it will pay you and your other key management 
men to learn more about Ross . .. the one sure source 
for every exchanger and condenser you need. The full 
story on Ross men, facilities and products is available 
in our new illustrated booklet: “THIS IS ROSS— 
READY FOR YOU.” 

Write American-Standard, Ross Heat Exchanger Di- 
vision, Buffalo 5, N. Y. In Canada: American-Standard 
Products (Canada) Limited, Station D, Toronto, Ont. 


* Aus nican-Standard and Standard ® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


American-Standard 


ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION 





In the Markets 


Latest Rise in the Industrials Average 


Embarrasses the Experts Again 


The stock market this week continued to stump the 
professionals. 

When the Dow-Jones industrials average rose to 463 
two weeks ago, professional opinion was that a decline 
would ensue. But after the market sagged back to 456, 
it steadied. ‘The failure of the market to fall has bol- 
stered the view of a minority who feel that the market 
has seen its lows for the vear. 

With the industrials average once again in the neigh- 
borhood of 460, many experienced market men confess 
that they cannot tell which way it will move next. 

A number of factors have contributed to the con- 
fusion. One is the big rise in speculative trading. ‘This 
is evident both in low-priced stocks, which are currently 
getting a play, and in the short position, which con- 
tinues strong. Short interest as of mid-May on the New 
York Stock Exchange totaled 5.4-million shares, up 700- 
thousand shares from a month ago. Speculation serves 
to stimulate stock prices, at least in the short-run, but 
it also provides an element of instability. 

Another factor is that trading is comparatively thin. 
Thus, buying or selling of specific stocks generally leads 
to fairly wide movements, which are often misleading. 

So though the pros are finding it difficult to judge 
the market, the majority of them are sticking to the view 
that there is more chance of a decline than a rise. 


Dealers Split on Whether Treasury 


Will Try a Long-Term Bond in June 


The big question in the bond market this week is 
whether the Treasury will offer a long-term bond at its 
big June refunding. Bond dealers themselves provided 
a range of guesses: 

Aubrey G. Lanston of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. 
felt that this is not the time to market a long-term issue, 
lest it cut down on the availability of credit for the 
private economy. He preferred a 14% rate on a 1+- 
month note, 28% on an intermediate six-year issue. 

Herbert B. Jones of New York Hanseatic Corp. says 
he “definitely does not expect a long-term bond” because 
there’s “too much of a glut now on the market.” He 
looks for a one-year issue with a 14% tag and a 10-vear 
bond at 23%. 

Phillip V. Mohan of First Boston Corp. also does not 
want a very long-term issue, predicts a three-way package 
of a two-year 1§% note, a five-year 2% issue and “a 10- 
year bond at about 3%.” 

Girard L. Spencer of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler feels 
a long-term bond should be issued to “meet the needs 
of some investors.” He wants a 30-veaz, 34% bond, 
which, he says, “will not be a bargain but should help 
the Treasury gain its objective” of stretching out the 
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debt He also thinks a short-term issue priced at 14% 
and a six-year bond at 28% would be logical. 

Robert Van Cleave of C. F. Childs & Co. believes 
that the Treasury “should include a long-term bond in 
every financing.” But he is not sure that a long-term 
wili be offered, because market sentiment appears 
against it. 

. e * 


Stocks Will Be Lower at Midyear, 
Majority of Analysts Believe 


The stock market will be lower at midyear than it 
is right now, in the opinion of a majority of the security 
analvsts meeting in Los Angeles this week for the 11th 
annual convention of the National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies. On estimates for the yearend 
there was much more diversity; corridor guesses ran the 
gamut from sharply higher to sharply lower. 

On specific industries, there was more agreement about 
which stocks will hold up best. Drugs were the leaders, 
followed by insurance, tobacco, petroleum, and food 
processors. Among the weak spots, the analysts pointed 
to the electronics industry, which is suffering from too 
much competition. Sales may be rising, the reasoning 
goes, but cut-throat pricing and rapid product obsoles- 
cence make it hard to combat rising costs. 


Money Market Thinks Discount Rate 
May Echo Drop in 91-Day Treasury Bills 


The money market's key indicator, the 91-day ‘Treasury 
bill rate, fell below 1% this week—its lowest level in 
34 years. 

Some market men speculate that the drop in the bill 
rate may be “confirmed” by another reduction in the 
Federal Reserve’s discount rate—now at 13%. “There is 
also talk of another reduction in reserve requirements, 
partly to offset the outflow of gold (page 68). 

If further easing action is taken by the money man- 
agers, other short-term lending rates will be under pres- 
sure. In particular, the prime rate charged by commer- 
cial banks on loans to the biggest and best names may 
be cut again from its current level of 34%. 


Oil Company Had Milk, But No Oil, 
Says Prosecutor in Denouncing Brokers 


Texas Union Oil Corp. had $252.26 in a Massachusetts 
bank and a cow—which produced roughly 6 or 7 quarts 
of milk a day for a thirsty caretaker. But, despite what 
some “high-pressure salesmen” were saying, it had only 
about eight oil wells, all “unproductive.” 

So claimed New York State Atty. Gen. Louis J. Lefko- 
witz last week in accusing two Manhattan brokerage 
firms of a $]-million oil stock swindle, which he called 
“one of the most vicious” in his experience. ‘The two 
firms were Steven Randall & Co., Inc., and Sinclair 
Securities Corp. ‘They are alleged to “have puffed up 
the price of the stock whereas in truth and in fact this 
stock was and is simply paper.” 
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A Word About Celanese Fortiflex... 


Fortiflex is a linear type polyolefin with a specific gravity less than water. 
Its rigidity combined with toughness makes possible a host of packaging 
applications—from thinwall blown bottles and injection molded jars to 
transparent film for bags and wraps. Its heat resistance and resistance to 
chemical attack mean that Fortiflex containers can be subjected to post- 
packaging sterilization, and can be used for packaging many chemically 
reactive liquids, semi-solids and solids. Fortiflex has the sanction of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

If you have a packaging problem that calls for something special in a 
packaging material, write to: Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics 
Division, Dept. 129-E, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. Canadian Affliate: 
Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Export 
Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. , 3 Celanese® Fortiflex® 





AIMED acs! 


i} PETROLEUM JELLY 
* DEODORANTS 


A THOUSAND PACKAGING POSSIBILITIES 


Celanese Fortiflex is basically a simple polymer of 
ethylene. However, its ordered molecular arrangement 
provides the combination of rigidity, toughness, and 
chemical and heat resistance needed for almost any 
type of container packaging. 
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SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE IN JAR PACKAGING 








Lermer Plastics, Incorporated offers immediate shipment on a complete line 


of Poly-Opal drug, cosmetic and ointment jars in the popular slim line shape 


Taking advantage of the unique properties of Celanese Forti- 
flex, Lermer Plastics, Incorporated have developed a line of 
rigid-type containers that promise to revolutionize the packag- 
ing of drugs, cosmetics, chemical specialties and other prod- 
ucts. Called Poly-Opal, the jars now in production are made in 
six sizes—from }2 oz. to 4 oz. They are designed for standard 
threaded closures, and can be hermetically sealed with cellu- 
lose type seals. 


Poly-Opal jars are also available in a full range of colors. 
Other special shapes, sizes and colors can be created for 
exclusive use of industrial users. 

For more information about Poly-Opal Fortiflex plastic jars, 
you are invited to get in touch with Lermer Plastics, Incor- 


porated, Garwood, N. J. Address your inquiry to Dept. CF500 


for prompt response. 


Fortiflex...a C_@eVaueae linear polyolefin 
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HAND TRUCKS 


Over 50 types for easy, 
one-man handling of bags, 
cases, drums or crates up 
to 1000 pounds. 


SAVE MANPOWER 


PLATFORM TRUCKS 





Over 100 types and sizes. 
Smooth-rolling wood or 
steel bodies. Handle, 
stake, or flat-bed types 
for loads up to 2400 Ibs. 











FOR INDUSTRY 


TRAY TRUCKS 


Over 200 types and sizes. 
Tray, dish, package and 
rack-types to speed trans- 
fer of food or merchandise. 


FOR INSTITUTIONS 


SPECIAL TRUCKS 


Hundreds of job-engi- 
neered trucks to meet 
specific needs of hospi- 
tals, institutions, com- 
merce and industries. 














Contact 

your local 
representative or 
distributor or write to: 


The Colson Corporation 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 
A Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries, Inc., Elyria, Ohio 
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Millions of Dollars 
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Increases and Decreases 
in U.S. Gold Stock 
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= 400 _ Dato: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Gold Stirs Some Jitters 


Drain on U.S. stock, if it be- 
came flood, could mean an ex- 
change crisis—but so far, money 
managers see little danger. 


Che chart above tells graphically the 
story of a drain on the U.S. gold stock 
that has been growing since the begin- 
ning of the vear. Most gold experts 
agree that this drain has not amounted 
to much so far. But they are watching 
it warily, because thev think the U.S 
may be vulnerable to a loss of gold in 
a way that it has not been vulnerable 
since the early 1930s. 

It’s unlikely that the drain will be- 
come a flood. But it’s not impossible. 
And if it should, the U.S. would face 
something new to the present genera- 
tion of bankers and businessmen: a 
serious exchange crisis. 
¢ Gold Without Glitter—There’s not 
much public interest in the ups and 
downs of the U.S. gold supply, and 
consequently, no realization that a crisis 
can occur. That's because gold has 
lost its significance to most Americans. 

In the days when paper currency 
could be freely exchanged for gold, the 
supply of gold was of immense political 
and economic importance. But when 
the U.S. abandoned the gold coin 
staudard and it was made illegal for pri- 
vate citizens to buy or sell gold, public 
interest faded. The nation’s gold hoard 
at Fort Knox, for example, is generally 
regarded as an impregnable but useless 
svmbol of U.S. financial strength. 
¢ Surprise for the Pundits—In the post- 
war era, it has not been a drain on the 
U.S. gold stock that has been one of 


the biggest problems, but rather the 
shortage of gold and dollars in the rest 
of the Free World. 

Many economists predicted that a 
decline in U.S. business would bring 
a return of the dollar gap that has 
plagued Europe and it was only last 
September that Britain was faced with 
a major exchange crisis because of its 
loss of gold and dollars. Some econo- 
mists, in fact, flatly predicted a $5- 
billion to $10-billion decline in the Free 
World’s reserve in a U.S. decline. 

But since the recession began, it’s the 
U.S. that has been the big loser of 
gold. Now economists figure that if 
the drain continues, the U.S. will face 
an outflow of $4-billion in gold this 
vear. If this happens, warn those who 
take fright at every gold movement, the 
U.S. would either have to curb its im 
ports, which might touch off a world- 
wide economic decline, or else embark 
on an inflationary course that would 
lead to a rise in the dollar price of gold. 


|. Gold, Money, and Trade 


There’s no question that gold is still 
important—although the small group 
that still believes gold is all-important is 
prone to exaggerated fears and predic 
tions. This tendency may arise as a 
response to public apathy or because of 
the mystique associated with gold— 
there has alwavs been a fanatical hard 
core who insist that the only way to 
stop inflation is to restore the gold 
standard. But even the more sober 
authorities say that the dwindling of the 
U.S. gold stock should not be ignored. 

Under present conditions, gold still 
has two important functions: 
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Addressograph-Multigraph cuts 
costs with advanced methods 
and machines for paperwork 
automation. 











To save money on repetitive writing, 
accounting and statistical information— 
repeating the same names, figures, codes, 
descriptions or other data over and over 
—learn what Addressograph automation 
can do for you. Today, Addressograph 
mechanization of both centralized and 
decentralized repetitive writing opera- 
tions offers added opportunities to cut costs 
in every department of a business. 


With Multilith Offset, variable informa- 
tion is written only once on a Multilith 
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duplicating master on which a business 
form has been preprinted. Then, both the 
information and the form itself are simul- 








taneously reproduced in any desired 
quantity, using blank paper. Versatile 
Multilith Offset also economically dupli- 
Ask the nearby Addressograph- cates office communications, business forms 
Multigraph field office to submit a 
no-obligation report on how your 
business can profit with paperwork 
automation, or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Add 4 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified fess OOldp bs u tigrap 


Business Methods. 


and promotional literature. 


® 
PRODUCTION MAC : ee 
© 1958 A-M Corporation * Trade-Mark - CHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 
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Whether your ea, 
requirements are 


your nearest 


\.-+s., 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Sales-Service Office 


can serve you! 


ALL USE 


MATERIALS 


PHOTOSTAT 
Instant Copier 
8%" x 14” 
$225.00 
F.O.B. Rochester, N. Y. 


inet 
8%" a. 14” 
$148.00 Del. 


Photostat Corporation with 
offices located throughout 
the United States and 
Canada ‘package” 
service in Verifax supplies 


offers 


for any of the four avail- 
able copiers illustrated. 
Their trained personnel 
offer complete instruction 
and service for most effi- 
cient operation . . . wher- 
them, at 
home office or branches. 


ever you need 


Each model will make up 
to 5 completely dry copies 
in one minute. Copies can 
be on white paper, card 
stock or office forms. You 
can make translucent “mas- 
white print 
machines .. . even make 


ters” for 


an offset master in one 


minute, using low cost 


adapter. 

See these practical Verifax 
Photostat 
Sales-Service Office today 
or write direct to us for 


Copiers at any 


the address nearest you. 


PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION 


VERIFAX IS A TRADEMARK 


Voney & Credit 


P.O. BOX 1970-A 
ROCHESTER 3, 
NEW YORK 





e It is the nation’s basic monetary 
reserve. The Federal Reserve must hold 
a minimum of 25% gold backing 
against member bank deposits and Fed- 
eral Reserve notes outstanding. 

e It is also the basic medium for 
settling final payments in international 
trade. And as the ‘Treasury stands ready 
to buy or sell gold to foreign central 
banks at the official fixed price of $35 
an ounce, the amount of gold and 
dollars a country possesses is an indica- 
tion of its financial position. 
¢ No Threat—The outflow of gold from 
the U.S. this vear has not threatened 
the nation’s money supply. The 
l'reasury’s gold stock, which amounts to 
$21.8-billion, provides a +5% gold back- 
ing to the Fed’s supply of currency and 
credit—well above the legal minimum 
But every sale of gold to a foreign gov- 
ernment or central bank does reduce 
the amount of reserves available to the 
banking system unless the money man- 
agers take offsetting action 

However, such offsetting action has 
been taken. Since January, the U.S. has 
lost over $900-million in gold. Theo- 
retically, this could have meant a $5.4 
billion reduction in credit, because 
bank reserves are reduced whenever 
gold is sold—it has almost the same 
cffect as a sale of Treasury securities by 
the Fed in open market operations. But 
the Fed’s cuts in reserve requirements 
prevented any decline in credit. While 
the Fed’s main purpose was to counter 
the recession, its officials have stated 
that thev were also intent on neutral- 
izing the gold loss. 
¢ How Comfortable?—Both Fed and 
Treasury officials sav that the nation’s 
gold stock, which represents about 55% 
of the Free World total, is “extremely 
comfortable.” But some private experts 
think this is whistling in the dark. 
Franz Pick, publisher of World Cur 
rency Report, for one, points out that 
foreign countries hold “‘a mortgage” on 
$13-billion of the U.S. gold stock 
through their dollar holdings. If they 
turned their dollars in for gold, this 
would leave a bare $9-billion to back up 
the nation’s money supply. That would 
mean a exchange abroad 
and drastic deflation here. 

But there’s almost no chance of such 
a flight from the dollar into gold. With 
the U.S. Treasury standing ready to 
sell gold for dollars, most countries have 
conducted trade in dollars rather than 
gold. Almost every foreign currency has 
a dollar exchange rate, and it is custom 
ary to use dollars for day-to-day working 
balances. 
¢ World Movements—Moreover, many 
of the gains or losses in foreign reserve 
balances do not involve the U.S. Last 
year, for example, both Britain and 
France suffered heavy losses in reserves; 
and it was West Germany, not the 
U.S., that added reserves because of 
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l/rethanes have arrived / 


Rigid urethane foams 


protect vital instruments 








Urethanes are nq longer only a promising experimental 
material. Today hundreds of imaginative applications are 
profitable commercial realities! And urethanes are recognized 
as the most versatile new material known because of this 
unique combination of features: 


e controllable density and resilience . . . flexible-to-rigid! 


e comfort cushioning or shock absorption even at 
sub-zero temperatures! 


e thermal and acoustical insulation— comparable to widely 
used commercial materials! 


e excellent electrical properties! 
e outstanding mechanical strengths! 
e resistance to humid aging, chemicals, mildew and vermin! 


Ease of handling and production shortcuts (such as 
pre-molding, spraying, foaming in place or laminating to 
other materials) make urethanes extremely adaptable 
and economical wherever they are used. 


As makers of Nacconate® diisocyanates, chemical components 
in urethanes, National Aniline has gathered considerable 
urethane application data. We will gladly supply pertinent 
information in response to a request on your company 
letterhead, briefly outlining your interest. 


llied 
hemical 
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ECONOMIC FACTS ON FASTENERS 


TIGHTEN UP FASTENERS 
TO TIGHTEN 
DOWN ON COSTS 


@ Too little tightening wastes 
fasteners’ strength—invites failures 


@ Proper application saves on 
material and production costs 


Go the limit in tightening bolts. 
You'll find this not only more eco- 
nomical, but safer too. For the 
strength of a rigid connection de- 
pends not on how strong a bolt is, 
but rather on how much clamping 
force it exerts when tightened. 


Example: A bolt good for 20,000 
pound load is tightened to just 5,000 
pounds tension. Believe it or not, 
joint strength from that bolt would 
be only 5,000 pounds. 


Case History: Earthmover’s bucket 
kept coming loose. Bolts were up- 
graded progressively, finally to alloy 
steel and to 1%-inch size... to no 
avail. Trouble was they still were not 
being adequately tightened. Bigger 
wrench, more torque and standard 
%” RB&W high tensile bolts stopped 
problem, saved money. 

Obviously, the more of the fas- 
tener’s strength you use, the smaller 


it can be. That’s why RB&aW High 
Tensile Belts are such good buys. 
They have more strength to give. 
They cost less than the larger ma- 
chine bolts or bright cap screws they 
can replace. Moreover, smaller bolts 
mean smaller holes to drill or tap. 
Smaller holes can often mean reduc- 
tion in size of fastened members. 


For a penetrating, productive 
value analysis of your fastening op- 
erations, make use of an RB&W 
Fastener Man. You may be sur- 
prised at the cost cutting his 
experience makes possible. Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Com- 
pany, Port Chester, New York. 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, I!ll.; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco, Sales 
agents at: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


R B & W FASTENERS—STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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those losses. This year, the loss of U.S. 
ieserves has not been equally distrib- 
uted abroad. Germany has not added 
to its reserves appreciably, while France 
and Brazil are still losing gold and 
dollars. So far, Britain has been th 
biggest beneficiary. 

The selling of gold by the Treasury 
does not normally involve any move- 
ment of gold out of the U.S. When 
foreign countries buy gold, the ‘Treas- 
ury ships the purchase—in gold bars— 
to New York’s Federal Reserve Bank, 
where it is kept under “earmark.” The 
New York Fed generally holds about 
one-third of the Free World’s gold 
stock under “‘earmark’’—that means it 
does not enter the U.S. gold stock un- 
less it is sold back to the Treasury. 
¢ Why the Drain—The main reason for 
the U.S. drain is that foreign countries 
are currently enjoving a surplus in trad- 
ing. Despite the recession, U.S. im- 
ports are holding up fairly well; but 
U.S. exports have registered a marked 
decline. Thus, most foreign countries 
are earning dollars which they are using 
to buy gold. 

This is standard operating procedure, 
particularly when short-term interest 
rates are low. Last year, when the 91- 
day Treasury bill rate was over 3% and 
commercial banks offered 24% on time 
deposits, holding dollars rather than 
old was profitable. But now, with the 
bill rate hovering around 1%, foreign 
banks have little incentive to maintain 
increasing dollar reserves. Instead, the 
funds earned in trading are being used 
to rebuild depleted gold stocks. 
¢ Hedging Bets—There’s a mystique in- 
volved in such a move—and a hedging 
of bets. Dollars are every bit as good 
as gold for reserves for trading. But the 
belief in the virtues of “hard money” 
is still alive even among central bankers. 
They reason that if an atomic war 
broke out, gold would have value; or if 
the U.S. was hit by an economic 
catastrophe, the dollar would be de- 
valued, thus increasing the value of 
gold. So they buy gold with dollars 
when they earn more dollars than they 
need for working balances. 

But some countries may also be now 
using their existing dollar holdings to 
buy gold. This was done in 1950, when 
many foreign central banks feared that 
the Korean War would lead to a serious 
inflation that would reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. ‘They 
hoped that the U.S. would devalue the 
dollar by raising the price of gold. ‘These 
fears—and hopes—were not realized, 
and dollar holdings increased again. 

Now, Pick finds that many foreign 
central banks think Washington’s 
efforts to counter the recession will re- 
sult in a renewed attack of inflation. 
And they hope to protect themselves 
by holding gold. 


Hans Heinemann of C. J. Lawrence 
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The sizzle came by pipeline 





%, 

S. many people are able to enjoy safe, reliable, low-cost 

gas cooking today because natural gas is transported over long 
distances by dependable underground pipelines. There’s never 
an interruption of service due to bad weather. 

Without protection from underground corrosion, however, these big 
steel pipelines would soon rust away. This doesn’t happen because 
most of them are protected with a tough, life-saving ‘“‘skin’’ of 
coal tar coatings. Today, gas and oil lines from coast to coast 
are protected with Pirr CHEM coal tar coatings—one of the 
principal products of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company’s 
Protective Coatings Division. 

Pitt CHEM really stands for a whole family of versatile 
corrosion fighters. For example, Pirr CHEM ‘“‘Tarset’’, a unique 
combination of coal tar and epoxy resin, provides industry with an 
effective solution to many of its “impossible”’ corrosion problems 
in the marine, petroleum and chemicals fields. And Pirr CHEM 
‘‘Insul-Mastic’”’ gilsonite mastics set the industry’s standard for 
economical, moisture barrier coatings. 

If you have an unusual corrosion problem, perhaps a Pirr CHEM 
protective coating is your answer. Call or write for more information 
from Pittsburgh Coke, a basic and integrated producer. 
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Kight million dollars every busy week... 


You've known VP’s in charge of Sales. Or Production. Or Finance. 
But here’s a Vice-President whose desk is in the sky. His job: to pass 


on the reliability of $400 million worth of aircraft control equipment annually. 


Behind the romance of the wide blue yonder are all the rigors of hard- 

headed business—from making products to making profits. To Major 

General Clarence A. Shoop, Vice-President of Hughes Aircraft, and 

Director of Product Reliability and Flight Test, this is a matter of 

delivering performance, fast and exacting. Multimillions in defense 

contracts are at stake... more important, thousands of lives, air su- 

premacy. That General Shoop and many of his associates at Hughes 

are faithful followers of Business Week should be no surprise to you. 

For the involvements of business are certainly as significant to them 

stent ho ie as the intricacies of aeronautics and electronics . . . what happens 
in Wall Street or Washington is as vital as the latest laboratory findings 
BUSINESS 
WEEK from MIT. Fact is, Business Week itself delivers performance, fast and 
exacting ... more business news than any other general-business or 

news magazine-—a constant flow from more domestic news bureaus than 

any other U.S. magazine. Management men in all business vote BW 

“most useful” in its field... advertisers must, too—for, year after 

year, they put many more pages to work here than in any other general- 

business or news magazine. You advertise in Business Week when you 


want to influence management men. 


General Shoop with C. A. MeDaniel, Jr., (Head, Experimental Flight Test) 


at the controls, during the testing of the Hughes Armament Control System, 











if When fabricators need good stainless plate fast, = 
nt to ask for Jessop © 























To be more explicit, fabricators 

are apt to specify Jessop stainless 
steel plate for the following 

very good reasons: First of ali, 
they don’t have to wait in line 

for delivery. Jessop operates a 
compact, highly adaptable stainless 
plate department —all under one 
roof from melting to finishing 
Schedules can be adjusted overnight 
to fill a rush order. And they get 
good plate. Jessop’s advanced 

new chemical control equipment 
and techniques guarantee that. 

So if you are a fabricator and 

need good stainless plate fast, 

send your next order to Jessop. 
You'll be glad you did. 

Write for literature. 





STEEL COMP WASHINGTON, PA. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Wholly-owned Subsidiaries: Jessop Steel of Canada Limited, Wallaceburg, Toronto 
Jessop Steel International Corp., Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
Green River Steel Corporation, Owensboro, Kentucky 











& Sons, tends to confirm Pick. He 
notes that Europeans are worried about 
a resurgence of inflation in the U.S. 
and he speculates that there would be 
“a massive movement of capital” away 
from the dollar if such inflation mate- 
rializes. In any case, he says, “reserves 
tend to leave or, at least, are not at- 
tracted to an economy in recession.” 
¢ Unperturbed—Fed officials appeared 
unperturbed by these warnings. As they 
interpret the gold loss, it is merely a 
temporary drain such as the U.S. has 
been subject to from time to time. One 
official explains that there have been 
six successive cycles of purchases and 
sales since the end of World War II. 

But, as one British gold trader ex- 
plains, “You must expect officials to 
pooh-pooh any extraordinary gold move- 
ments. If they did otherwise, they 
could be charged with causing a gold 
rush.” 
¢ Europe’s Fears—There has been no 
gold rush to date. And it is improbable 
that the favorable trade balances being 
achieved abroad will continue indefi- 
nitely. U.S. imports of foreign goods 
may be poised for a drop that would 
cut foreign dollar earnings. If this hap- 
pens, the demand for U.S. exports 
would probably fall further, and that 
might bring on a spiraling decline. 

‘The rear of a chain reaction explains 
much of the preference for gold. Most 


Gold and Dollar Reserves 
of U. K. 


Billions of Dollars 
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Architect's view of 
Ideal’s Houston Plant 
and Plant Control Room. 
This plant is now 
approaching completion. 


The concept of modernity in cement plant opera- 
tion will be given new meaning by Ideal’s 3 new 
plants at Houston, Texas; Ada, Oklahoma; and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The latest in plant 
equipment, layout, and automation helps to make 
these plants foremost examples of low-cost Port- 
land cement producers. 


For more than 50 years, Ideal stock 

(and that of its predecessor companies) 
has been on the Over-the-Counter market. 
Listing has now been effected on 

the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 4 Terminals 
Serving Some of the Most Rapidly 
Growing Areas of the Nation 


Ad No. 7 


Money & Credit 
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How to get better looking 
letters from your secretary 


1. The hard way: 


Go into the paper mill and learn the 
papermaking skills that Hammermill 
experts use in making Hammermill 
Bond. Find out how to knit fibers 
together more tightly as Hammermill 
does with a special machine that beats 
interlocking “fingers” onto each fiber. 


Invent a special centrifugal pulp 
as Hammermill did—to make 
paper outstandingly clean. Unlock the 
secret of using hardwoods to make fine 
papers even finer —as Hammermill has 
done with its exclusive Neutracel® pulp. 


cleaner 


But why go to all this trouble getting 
a bond paper that prints better, types 
better, looks better and erases better? 
You can get all of these finer qualities in 
your own office paper... 
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2. The easy way: 


Ask your printer for 


Choose Hammermill Bond to 
make a better impression. Printers 
everywhere use it. Many display 
this shield. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 


w 








European countries want to be in a po- 
sition to withstand a sharp decline in 
trade. The Swiss Bank Corp. comments 
that Europe is already experiencing a 
“slowing up process” and so is anxious 
to protect itself against a prolonged 
American slump. 


ll. Stopping the Drain 


In the old days of the gold standard, 
Europe’s fears would be well founded. 
For whenever a country started losing 
gold, it had to take corrective steps. 
‘The domestic money supply was re- 
stricted and imports dropped. ‘This 
created unemployment and cut costs, 
and lower costs enabled exports to in- 
crease. Gold began flowing back as 
imports and exports were brought into 
balance. 

Stopping a gold drain is not so simple 
today, especially for the U.S. With the 
country in a_ recession, the nation’s 
money managers cannot allow the de- 
cline in gold to deflate the domestic 
money supply. On the contrary, the 
Fed, with the approval of the Adminis- 
tration, 1s pursuing an aggressive policy 
of “active ease.” 

As the leader of the Free World, the 
U.S. must also work to prevent a spread- 
ing of the downturn. If it embarked 
on a rigid gold standard policy of cut- 
ting its imports, the rest of the world 
would suffer a 
And because foreign gold holdings are 
comparatively small, a minor shift in 
trade could be disastrous. 

There is a compelling simplicity 
about the orthodox gold standard—one 
reason it still has its advocates. In 
theory, the simple rules of the gold 
standard brought about stabilitv. But 
in practice, the rules were often broken 
and despite the infallibility claimed for 
the gold standard by its nostalgic pro- 
ponents, the gold standard did not stop 
inflation or prevent cxchange crises. 
¢ British Proposal—Some cconomists 
are convinced that raising the dollar 
price of gold is the best wav of pre- 
venting a new crisis. There has alwavs 
been a certain amount of agitation for 
a price hike, led by Britain and sup- 


g 
ag 


soon loss of reserves. 


ported by South Africa, the Free 
World’s biggest gold producer 
Rov Harrod, the biographer and 


disciple of Kevnes, is convinced “that 
another rise in the dollar price of gold 
is a necessary prerequisite for anv large 
movement towards more liberal con- 
ditions in international trade.” 

Last week the London Economist 
claimed that world liquidity is en- 
dangered by the lack of gold to support 
trade. It argued that the main reason 
for this is that “the dollar price of 
many commodities has_trebled, 
while the dollar price of gold has stood 
still.” 

e U.S. View—Officially, the U.S. main- 
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* 
NEW SEALKAN IS Fackageered 


TO SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF MAN-HOURS 


One man alone can handle a carload in less than 2 hours. You see . . . . new, Packageered Sealkan, 


the modern Bulk container, is creatively engineered to lie flat when not in use 

.... yet sets up into a rugged bulk shipping container in seconds 

flat... . weighing 19 ounces yet handling up to 45 lb. payload. 6, BS, 
NEW PACKAGEERED SEALKAN is the modern bulk =i 
container for egg and dairy solids, semi-liquids, 7 
foods, dye stuffs, agricultural chemicals, 
cosmetics, drugs, hard goods and 

perhaps your product too. 





‘We EN 
SEALRIGHT 
——— SERVICE 


TO BETTER FIT INDUSTRY'S SHIPPING — 
HANDLING—STORAGE NEEDS. 


SEALRICHT CO., INC., FULTON, N. Y. 






Send me my “See Why" Test Sample. 





NAME 
Sealright 
ealrig aiiehde 
Sealright-Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, N. Y.—Kansas ADDRESS 
City, Kansas—Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, California~ 
Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. city... semmcausnesecs : ZONE 


> 














TITLE 


STATE..... ... 

















*CREATIVE PACKAGE ENGINEERING peer e ne —------ ee eee - - - --- 


BW-558 


! want to see how Sealkan saves me thousands of man hours. 











phenomena 


The wave-form reflected in this engineer’s 
eye is a “transient’’—elusive burglar of cor- 
porate profits. 


Wave-forms like this are electronic tracings of fleeting 
physical phenomena, made visible on an oscilloscope. 
Invaluable to modern industry, they can be used to 
gather data on missiles in supersonic flight; or a tire 
blowing out at high speed; how to synchronize camera 
shutters; or improve the efficiency of electrical circuits— 
literally thousands of fact-finding jobs to improve the 
products of American industry. 





Lengthening the life expectancy of the widely used, much 
abused milk bottle by studying shatter-test transients, is 
typical of the ways in which the HUGHES Memo-Scope os- 
cilloscope will save American industry millions of dollars. 


But with ordinary oscilloscopes, the wave-form dis- 
appears in a matter of seconds—far too fast for study. 
This makes the pursuit and capture of elusive transients 
a costly, time-consuming job that exasperates the most 
patient researcher. Engineering man-hours accumulate 
so rapidly that testing and research costs can become a 
substantial drain on profits. 


It was this problem that led HUGHES to develop the 
Memo-Scope® oscilloscope—a portable unit on which 
transients can be instantly “frozen” at the touch of a 
button. Thus captured, they can be retained indefinitely 
for study, or one-exposure photography. 


The Memo-Scope oscilloscope is just one of the many 
advanced electronic systems and components designed 
and manufactured by HUGHES to provide American 
businessmen with the technology to continue their con- 
stant improvement in the production of useful products 





Recently a HUGHES Memo-Scope sales engineer solved in 
15 minutes a vexing research problem that had stymied 
a group of 4 senior engineers for 3 days. This actual case 
is typical of hundreds in our files at HUGHES. 


and services. Our wide commercial and military 
experience is available to help you improve your future 
profit picture. Please write: 
HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Marketing Department, International Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, California 





ELAR LAE LOLS LEO ET ED Oe } 
1 
Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


' HUGHES PRODUCTS | 





For Better, Day-In-and-Day-Out 
PERFORMANCE and ECONOMY... 


John Deere Industrial Power Units 
are RIGHT for Many Jobs 


The John Deere Tractor 
Loader is a highly mobile 
combination with a way of 
easily getting in, out and 
around—wherever there's 
work to be done 


Continuous performance at the low- 
est possible cost—that’s what the 
buyer of industrial power equipment 
wants. And he gets what he wants 
when he buys John Deere Wheel and 
Crawler Power Units 

The industrial buyer knows that 
nowhere can he buy so much in big- 
work capacity, rugged stamina, and 
operating economy at a better pack- 
age price. And he knows that for a 
bonus he gets unmatched savings in 
servicing and maintenance 

That's why every day more and 
more industrial equipment buyers 
turn to John Deere Wheel and 
Crawler Power Units to do those 
digging, loading, hauling and other 
materials-handling jobs 


Here is the John Deere Crawler-Dozer, 
one of a variety of versatile outfits 
designed to handle your particular 
earth moving or materials - handling job 


Engineered for Industry 


Commercial Construction 
Logging and Clearing 

Home Building, Landscaping 
Roads and Streets 

Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

Oil and Gas 

Public Works 

Public Utilities 

Piumbing and Heating 


Manufacturing and Warehousing 


JOHN DEERE 
Industriel rractors ana Equipment 





For Further Information Write JOHN DEERE, Industrial Division * Moline, fil. 
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tains that any gold price rise would 
create internal inflationary problems of 
major proportions. Treasury officials 
also insist that any upward change 
would be of greatest benefit to the 
Soviet Union, a major gold producer. 
They contend that the Free World has 
been adding to its gold reserves over 
the past five years, partly through new 
gold production, partly by holding down 
internal inflation. 

e Britain’s Reserves—Britain has suc- 
ceeded in rebuilding its reserves through 
resort to traditional gold standard tech- 
niques. The Bank of England raised its 
discount rate to 7% last September, 
and the government made clear its de- 
termination to battle against msing 
prices. This helped attract capital from 
other countries, including the U.S., 
and resulted in a more favorable balance 
of trade. In the first four months of 
1958, Britain added $641-million to its 
reserves (chart, page 77), much of it in 
gold from the U.S. 

The British may now be buying gold 

as a possible hedge against an increase 
in the present dollar price. 
e Devaluation Chances—There has also 
been an increase in private hoarding, 
including some American transactions. 
At the same time, there has been in- 
creased activity in gold mining shares, 
which would benefit from a hike. 

Some hoarding, of course, is not 
connected with the U.S outflow—the 
French, for example, were buying gold 
as a safeguard against internal inflation 
that would be heightened by civil war. 
But Pick reports that investors were 
buving gold as a riskless bet against de- 
valuation of the dollar by increasing 
the price of gold. 

But the chances of a revaluation of 
gold in terms of the dollar and other 
currencies seem as remote as a return to 
the gold standard. And it is question- 
able whether a price increase would 
bring any real changes. It might, in 
fact, accentuate the difficulties of those 
countries that are suffering from in- 
sufficient reserves. For though they 
might gain a temporary breathing spell, 
they would still have to take steps to 
prevent a drain on reserves. 
¢ U.S. Problem—The U.S. problem is 
different. Its loss of reserves is prob- 
ably temporary—unless, of course, the 
current economic decline becomes a 
deep depression. It is, in fact, providing 
the Free World with some protection. 
It must avoid action that would curb 
international trade, or deflate the do- 
mestic economy while the recession is 
still evident. 

In fact, some authorities think the 
drain to date is healthy. As one Fed off- 
cial put it this week, ““There is no sense 
in foreign countries building up reserves 
unless they ultimately plan to spend 
them. It’s when they lose reserves, and 
cannot spend, that trouble comes.” —ND 
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Behind this attractive New Orleans iron- 
work is the outside grille of a built-in G-E 
Thinline air conditioner. 


General Electric 
Thinline System 
Air Conditions 
DeLuxe Apartments 
in Cincinnati 


ee 
4 af 7 
in homes, Offices and hotels, the inside grille 
of G-E Thinline air conditioners blends with 
every style of furnishing. 











{Cincinnati's hot, humid summers hold no fears for tenants of luxurious Ridge Terrace. Each 
Of the 20 apartments is cooled by a General Electric Thinline air conditioning system. 


“I'll certainly install General Electric 
Thinline air conditioners the next time 
I build,” says Bert Schlaeger, owner of 
Cincinnati’s new Ridge Terrace garden 
apartments. 


“We got exceptionally good service 
at installation time, and haven’t had a 
bit of trouble with any unit since then. 


“And our tenants are well pleased, 
too.” 


Every de luxe five-room apartment 
in Ridge Terrace has its own air condi- 
tioning system. Each of the two bed- 
rooms has a Thinline air conditioner 
and there’s one in the dining room, too. 


Whether you are planning to build or 
own an existing building, there are 
General Electric Thinline air condition- 
ers to satisfy your cooling needs. G-E 
Thinline units are available in models 
from 5600 to 14,500 BTU* capacity. 


Ask your General Electric represent- 
ative how little it costs to air condition 
with Thinline air conditioners. General 
Electric Company, Appliance Park, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


‘Cooling capacities are tested and rated in 


compliance with Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Institute Standard 110-58, and are 
stated in British Thermal Units. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








THINLINES FIT IN UPPER OR LOWER SASH . . . IN CASEMENTS.. . 


NY WHERE. 
= _ 


wre ee wii 
Celeaniela alas 


THROUGH THE WALL .. . OR IN A SWING-AWAY PANEL.«s 











When you buy from U. S. Steel 














STEEL», PLUS IN ACTION: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel fabricated and erected ball fields and it weighs 1150 tons. Our construction crew welded 
this steel truss roof for the Air Force Academy dining hall, the trusses together on the ground, set 16 columns in place, 
before the walls were in. And what a roof! It’s as big as two foot- then jacked the roof up 24 feet to the top of the columns. 


American Bridge + American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence - Columbia-Geneva Steel - Consolidated Western Steel + National Tube + Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron + United States Stee! Homes + United States Steel Products + United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Steel Strapping 
United States Steel Export Company « Universal Atlas Cement Company 








you get SVEFEL, PLUS 


STERL, » PLUS IN ACTION: 
FACILITIES 


Tosupply customers with the specialty prod- 
ucts required for today’s—and tomorrow’s 
—critical applications, U. S. Steel equipped 
its Homestead Works with new facilities to 
heat-treat large plates of Stainless and USS 
“T-1""* Constructional Alloy Steel. These 
facilities have resulted in products having 
higher, more uniform mechanical properties 
and improved flatness, and have made them 
available in quantities to meet our cus- 








tomers’ growing requirements for these 
special steels. 


STESI,» PLUS IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


U. S. Steel research teams conduct “‘creep” 
and “‘rupture”’ tests to determine how long 
it takes metal, at very high temperatures, 
to distort and break under a load. This type 
of information is vital, not only to develop 
better grades of steel, but to help designers 
select the best materials for equipment that 
has to function under extreme heat. 


STEEL, PLUS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


The tremendous selling power of national 
television promotes the products made by 
U.S. Steel customers. Here, during a “‘Steel 
Hour” commercial, Sheila Jackson and Jack 
Brand tell thousands of farm owners about 
the advantages of factory-built steel build- 
ings for the farm. Result: more customers 
for our customers. 


United States Steel 


STRADE MARK 












PARTICULARLY significant meeting is being 
held in New York City from May 26 through 
May 28—the Triple Industrial Supply Conven- 
tion. This is the annual meeting of some of the 
nation’s finest Industrial Distributors, a group of businessmen who exist 
because of one vital economic fact: they move most types of industrial 
equipment from the manufacturer to the user at lower cost than any other 
method so far devised, They do this by performing a number of services 
that eliminate a great deal of overlapping and duplication of effort by both 
manufacturers and users. 

For manufacturers, such as our Power Tool and Valve Divisions, the 
Industrial Distributor does many things. He warehouses our products. . . 
he expands our sales force at the local level . . . he assumes credit risks 
... does the invoicing and collecting job . . . and often he is a listening post, 
reporting back to us changing needs of the markets he knows so intimately. 

For users of our products he performs equally valuable services. He pro- 
vides the convenience of one source for several types of products, with quick 
delivery from local stocks. He provides users with new product information. 
In the best instances, he supplies creative engineering help, such as com- 
bining our Power Tools with automating devices or other components made 
by other manufacturers. And he’s there on the spot to make sure that it works. 

We feel very keenly our responsibility to make it easy for Industrial 
Distributors to do business with us. We do our best to provide top quality 
products at a salable price; to give good service on shipments; to pre-sell 
markets through consistent advertising and point of sale promotion; to 
help train their salesmen; and to maintain a flow of new product develop- 
ments to maintain their leadership position. 

All of which adds up to a sincere effort on our part to implement a fair 
and consistent sales policy with one main purpose: to help Industrial Distrib- 
utors in their vital job of moving goods from where they’re made to where 
they’re used at the lowest possible cost. 


* * * 


In a continuing effort to keep costs down, we have found this to be an effective 
method of dramatizing the importance of even small savings: Translate the dollars 
of savings into the number of dollars of additional sales necessary to produce an 
equivalent amount of profit. The result can be a very convincing argument in favor 
of greater operating and purchasing efficiency. 


* « * 


Our new 106,000-square-foot plant at Porterville, California has begun produc- 
tion and servicing of meters and other Rockwell products. In addition, it serves 
as a stocking point for power tools, lubricated plug valves and all Rockwell 
products to provide quick service to our distributors and customers in the West. 
The completely air-conditioned plant, designed to harmonize with the ranch 
style architecture of the community, has been featured in several national archi- 
tectural publications. 
* - 7 

This month begins the seventh consecutive year in which these informal 
messages have appeared. It seems an appropriate time to thank the many 
hundreds of people who have taken the time and trouble to write—some 
with ideas, some with praise, some with criticism, but all helpful in @ very 
practical way. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8B, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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Executive 


BUSINESS WEEK survey 
shows that big raises for top 
brass were less common than in 
1956. Most executive incomes 
remained static; a few were cut. 


The upward march in executive com- 
pensation slowed down in 1957. Raises 
for the top brass were not so substantial 
as in past years, and there were fewer 
of them. Some executives took cuts. 

In 1955, three executives broke 
through the $700,000 barrier. In 1956, 
one climbed up past $800,000. In this 
latest annual survey by BUSINESS WEEK, 
the peak was $623,336, reached by 
Arthur Homer, president of Bethlehem 
Steel, who had stood third in the 1956 
ranking. 

Cuts in compensation were compata- 
tively few—if, in some cases, fairly spec- 
tacular. For a handful of companies 
that pay large bonuses, the economic 
slowdown that started last year was re- 
flected immediately. It’s most notable 
in outfits like General Motors and Beth- 
lehem Steel—which nevertheless still 
lead the pay parade. Of the 33 men in 
this tabulation who passed the $300,- 
000 mark in total awards, 21 came 
from Bethlehem and GM. 
¢ Declining Bonuses—Still, the reduc- 
tions in these companies were sharp. 
Basic salaries remained relatively con- 
stant, but additional awards dipped. 
The bonus of Harlow Curtice, presi- 
dent of General Motors, went from 
$494,000 in 1956 to $357,000 in 1957 
down $136,000. Eugene G. Grace, 
chairman of Bethlehem, top earner in 
1956, had his bonus chopped from 
$659,011 to $469,036. 

But for the majority of companies 
reported, top brass incomes stayed 
fairly static. No changes at all were 
made in 35 companies. In an equal 
number, movement of 1% or 2% re- 
flect bookkeeping changes more than 
new salary levels. 
¢ Fewer Large Raises—By the same 
token, substantial raises were found less 
than half as often as the year before. 
Real raises—as opposed to bookkeeping 
changes—came in fewer than a quarter 
of the companies surveyed, and most 
of these ran in the 5% to 10% range. 

In some cases, as with Frederick R. 
Kappel, president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, who went from 
$51,000 in 1956 to $187,000 in 1957, 
or Avery C. Adams, president of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., who went from 
$47,500 to $178,500, the large boosts 
came because 1957 was their first full 
vear in new jobs at the top spot. 
¢ The Big Gainers—There were, how- 
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Pay: Only Modest Gains in 1957 


cver, a few big jumps for the same AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
man in the same job. Thomas E. Mill- 


sop, president of National Stee! Corp., ' 1957 "Additional | 1956 —_Additionol 
jumped over $40,000, from $278,000 Salory Compensation) Solory Compensation 
to $320,000. International Business CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. | 
Machines Corp. paid its president, CN IE ccs cncadesseiasceras $135,000 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., $62,000 more, H. S. Eberhard, pres. ......++.s--eeeeeees 110,000 
iaising him from $220,000 to $282,000. 2 pony oon, Tae. eae.” 
The biggest single raise for the year— ce a ae ». 1987 
$238,000—went to L. L. Colbert, presi- ad : ; 
dent of Chrysler Corp., under that  inrerNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. (Fiscal year, Oc. 31) 
company’s incentive compensation plan. Saba 4, MaE tees, GIR. 5 oo ccsicssscces $203,675 wees@es $212,173 
Colbert’s income has been on some- Peter V. Movider, pres.” 135,850 trees 132,445 
what of a roller coaster, though. His po a by nage om isa. 
basic salary has remained constant at cmanabin Gk kins ae ianititins diets 00: ; we 
$250,900. In 1955, when autos were 
booming, he received an extra award of AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING & COMPONENTS 
$250,000. In 1956, business slipped, 
and he reverted to his fixed salary. In DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. (Fiscal year, Nov. 30) 
1957, Chrysler showed the best pickup Donald W. Douglas, chmn. & pres.*........ $163,025 oda we $162,925 
of the Big Three. a mark that it is not Frederick W. Conant, v.chmn. ...... er 108,750 © 8,0 108,450 


. : Donald W. Douglas, Jr., pres.** 50,296 
meeting in the current year. _ +9 + 


. a . _— : Rather ©, GORE, Wiis kc es vcenccceseces 76,505 Sait 76,405 
¢ Voluntary Cuts—Salaries in this tab- *Resigned os pres. Oct. 23, 1957 **Pres. from Och 28, 1957 


ulation do not necessarily indicate any 
thing about 1958 pay levels. The major LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. : 
impact of the recession had not yet Se OR NS... csscasscesecasen $135,928 $18,370 $125,928 $ 17.965 
been felt when most of these salaries Courtlandt S. Gross, pres. .........eeeeees 12,835 111,835 10,304 
and bonuses were determined. In re- Daniel J. Haughton, ex. v.p. .......-.eeee- 110,902 9,647 
f : Ce OU cnn 50nd nde ncececand 94,722 13,162 88,722 

cent months, a number of executives 

: A) Retirement income pian, set aside or accrued, ' 
have taken voluntary reductions—reflect- 
ing the lower volume of business. At 


” UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
this stage, it is a safe assumption that 


H. M. Horner, chmn. . $185,950 


the tabulation next year will show Leonard S$. Hobbs, v.chmn.° 


somewhat lower figures. i Oe GR, BO. ga vnttacenccdvesens 

e Trends—Pav trends were mixed for We. Ge EE, A oct ctadecsdscucesene : 121,440 
, Ke 3, 

most industries. For autos, cigarettes, esigned Mar. 31, 1958 


steel, and chemicals, movement up, AUTOMOBILES 
down, and sideways split roughly one- 
. CHRYSLER CORP. 


: d a aA 
third in each direction. Se SNA. visscsnnabancoicaleniins $250,900 $238,000 
[his year, BUSINESS WEEK is not con- “EP ho iN TEE 153,400 


solidating totals. Supplementary com- Semen ©. PROD. sccnusccvcedecsvesves 47,600 
pensation plans vary widely. In some, W. C. Newberg, v.p. ......++++- ceereees 124,300 

w i iv i led i i » 
additional awards are immediate cash A) Awards under incentive compensation plan payable in five equal annvol installments if earned out 


payments; others must be carned out FORD MOTOR CO. A 


over a period of vears on a contingent Ernest R. Breech, chmn. .......... .-...-. [$185,000 $185,000 $185,000 $185,000 
basis; in still others, payment is de- Henry Ford !i, pres. 185,000 185,000 185,000 185,000 

; . . ; Delmar S. Harder, ex. v.p. 150,000 165,000 150,000 165,000 
ferred until retirement. As a_ result, ‘ P . ’ ’ ‘ 
- “4 7 an the same B2nsen Ford, v.p. Lcusecesaseeee | 120,000 100,000 120,000 120,000 
totals do not always mean the same Wm. T. Gossett, v.p. iangoel _ 125,000 145,000 th 
thing. Therefore, basic salary and addi- Robt. S. McNamara, v.p. 97,500 150,000. 
tional compensation are shown sepa John S. Bugas, v.p. 115,000 120,000 ; 
rately on a comparative basis for 1957 A) Supplemental compensation, '/, paid March, 1954, Bolence im equal instalima@nts in 1959, 1960 ond 196). 
and 1956. GENERAL MOTORS » 


¢ Cross-Section—The figures are com- Harlow H. Curtice, pres. $201,100 $357,775 § $201,100 $494,000 

: : . . Ivan L. Wiles, ex. v.p. (A) | 145,900 182,256 eee ; 

BUSINESS WEEK vid- 

ay by soe pores —_ id Thomas H. Keating, v.p. 146,200 263,255 nine ae 
ua company statements su omuttec to Albert Bradley, chmn, 120,367 ee 141,300 200,000 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- Lovis C. Goad, ex. v.p. 146,100 243,750 146,100 375,000 
sion. They represent a cross-section of Frederic G. Donner, ex. v.p. .. 161,250 281,250 157,625 420,000 
larger publicly owned companies but John F. Gordon, v.p 121,200" 217,500 id 


eeceniin i t lin sit eneadion Cari H. Kind, v.p. ne 111,100 180,000 
necessari y ao not include a EXEC utives Cyrus R. Osborn, v.p. 110,900 210,000 
at comparable salary levels. Nor do they Sherrod E. Skinner, v.p. 121,100 217,500 


include individual entrepreneurs, or A) Retired Dec. 21, 1957. 8B) Bonus poyoble in five equal instaliments. 

cc ive ‘10Se 0 Ve i - § 
executives of closely held com] nies AUTO PARTS 
many of whom might show larger in- 
comes than men on this list. Amounts BENDIX AVIATION CORP. (Fiscal year, Sept. 30) ; ; 

ae ——— : » soon . i Wy CU, DI i cicinssescsaccanecss 158,249* | 150,599° * 
riven represent only those paid them , ’ 
8 Pee - a aad ei - Sed 6 Ce SII, BU. f 65.k oc co cccccnscwesesns 98,700* eeces 94,650°* 
SS CAECUNIVES, SRG 1S BOL IMTERGEE TO pM, Lansing, VP... +. 0ceeeeeees __ 91,800* : | 87,650°* 
indicate any individual S total iIn- *includes 25% of awards for 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 
. 2 **includes 25% of awards for 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. . . 
Come. (Continued on page 88) 
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Operating executives know that 
keeping line supervisors alert and in- 
formed is an investment that pays off 
every working day. Anything less than 
peak performance by these key people 
costs your company money! 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION pro- 


vides a steady flow of dependable an- 
swers to recurrent job problems. Instills 
confidence, encourages thinking, de- 
velops good judgment in the handling 
of people and situations. 


Regardless of company size, you can 
profitably use this proven means of 
raising your supervisors’ sights. 


Why not determine for yourself the 

value in MANAGEMENT INFORMA- 

TION by requesting your personal copy 

of “New Horizons for Supervision.” 

Not just a brochure but a value-packed 

sampling of actual motivating material 

including: 

® 50 Page Pocket Planning Guide 

® Skill in Managing your Time 

© 100 Ways to Cut Waste 

© Effective Memo and Report Writing 

® Case Studies in Human Relations 

® A Straight Look at Your Own Person- 
ality 







WRITE for your 


personal copy 
today! 


Elliott Service Company, Inc. 


Dept. 58-8 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please provide me, ithout obligati 





with a copy of “New Horizons for Su- 


SUD co teccvcseccccsecséees 


Firm 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| pervision.” 
! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

= 
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AUTO PARTS 


1957 Additional 1956 Additional 
Salary Compensotion Salary Compensation 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC, 
F. C. Crawford, chmn, ....... jasednvecced $167,250 eoeee $166,500 uae 
SE Te WR, SD, 0 oe dd casccsccovenccad 152,750 eeeece 151,700 eeene 
is Wi: SG WU, nccccccccssaseadsenst 84,750 ye oes 
J. H. Coolidge, V-Pe scereecesee ee eet eeeee 92,750 eeeee SIASOlceuse 
BEVERAGES 
COCA COLA CO. 
i i Cn: Ce we ens cxceeess . $ 75,000 Reece $125,000 = .ccee 
Wen, G RR, RE cccccccscasceet 112,500 aheee jt Sere 
arr eters et 93,750 Pe 3 Aaa 


* Deferred compensation agreement with Robinson & Gager in lieu of benefits under retirement plan, provides 
deferred compensation in amount of $25,000 and $20,000, respect , for each year of service as executive 
officer. Annual poyments are made consecutively, beginning ene yeor terminotion as officer. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
U.S. GYPSUM CO. 


€. . Bhaeek, GK cc ctodevcsestive cess . $125,000 YT ee $125,000 eoece 
ee SS eer ey eee,” 90,000 Reece 90,000 eames 
TF. Se, OM, ccccuccccccssceceseced 75,000 eeree 75,000 cocce 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 
tO CN” Seciccncncceciceceaell $152,300 $ 45,299 $152,700 $ 55,916 
A 1 Ce, Ses i OU. Sve center veces 129,925 37,750 126,700 45,680 
C. & Cae WE csi cicscdadscissecetl 77,800 22,952 77,500 31,117 
*Resigned as chmn. Nov. 6, 1957, retired Jon. 1, 1958. 
CHEMICALS 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 
Fred J. Emmerich, chmn.* ..........s0000- $125,000 Weeve $125,000 eeeee 
Clee E MERGE, SIG accccanceesantesssed 119,167 weeve 90,000 eocce 
Pee SH, Ga. soc cccnqnedtesecosseted 84,167 eecce 80,000 coeese 
Harry S. Ferguson, ex. v.p. *** ........-- 82,917 eecve 70,000 oecece 
*Retired Dec. 31, 1957. **Became pres. Jon. 26, 1957. 
***Became ex. v.p. Dec. 1, 1957. 
DOW CHEMICAL CO. (Fiscal year, May 31) 
holed © Deen WO. occcsccsvtddcadecred $200,006 hen $163,721 Senin 
eek © CR, OG GM, 0 vedic ne coacse ces 130,000 estes 116,869 ovese 
ee WH eR, GE  hhicca dd ceccccsedes 120,000 eevee 107,879 o60e0 
B. Te E, G occ adnscccasesacnesseus 120,000 eeeee 107,879 eteee 
E. |. duPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, pres. ............ $197,942 $123,000« $190,886 $410,000 
ee Gee GU. wrnccccetisacisbacd 110,000 106,000 « 104,400 250,000 
er a OE, nc ociccacavicasssance 105,396 106,009 « 100,831 250,000 
T, ee GN. 0a wdc eoendevasvaat 102,450 106,000 « +: . enaee 
ES GE OO, MM. oii bccwcvtcesdwatne 102,450 et 8=—s Secas ot 
ae h.. Sy, GA. 056 oc ca cdencnccese 105,450 106,000% ..... ‘ 


*Plus 2,514 “‘dividend units’ 


for Greenewolt, 1,287 “‘dividend units’’ for other listed officers, under new 
**Bonus Plan C."* 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Albert K. Chapman, pres. ...........eeee- $210,000 A $210,172 B 
Thomas J. Hargrave, chmn. ..........000- 210,000 A 211,356 B 
Donets MaMaser, Ce onc cccccccsccecese 150,250 A 151,127 B 


A) Under ‘Deferred incentive compensation’ plan granted 85 shores, 85 shores, ond 56 shares, respectively. 


B) For 1956, shores were 42, 43, and 27, respectively 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Chas. Allen Thomas, pres. ...........-+00- $137,500 A $137,500 sail 
Carell A. Maciel, Va. cc cccuvecevecesee 93,750 A 93,750 eeene 
Ween, We, SNE, GB. kk ccsccccncccceds 93,750 A 2 
Pee OE, WOU, GUN. a ceancnce vensiuecne 93,750 nt =——~<C OCF 


A) Bonus awarded for 1957 not included in accumulative income. It is delivered in four equal installments if 
earned ovt. Under bonus plan, awards in amount of § $701,931 cash and 14,264 shares common stock to 15 
directors and officers and 450 other employees. (No individual breokdown.) 


UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. 


Se Ge, WO. ean ck ovetonccousdaee $300,000 eaves $300,000 $ 83,386 
Pease: S. Ti: GR. WO bocce ceccteveecds 175,000 Tin 166,667 65,325 
Kenneth H. Hannan, ex. v.p. ........ee000- 100,083 oeuee 96,667 37,990 
CIGARETTES 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
PE ek I RS ci peels eeeanaee ou $120,000 $ 81,149 $120,000 $153,496 
Se Oh. CG, WG nn cc nencxncdcctecs 68,750 64,920 50,000 122,797 
i Ta SO, WS as nner cccuawanaes 57,500 nt. § -ksat>s - ‘walune 


(Continued on page 91) 
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When your steel goes overseas... 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the services of a 
world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 
spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal. 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot . .. 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 
This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 
with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Manhattan and its stateside corre- 
spondents handle the U.S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents. 
They, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more 
efficient banking service in the markets 
of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
They work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





CHARTER 
LEASE 


PURCHASE 


Which one fits 
your business? 


There are some 
100 Charter Helicopter 
Services in the U.S. 
. write us 
for their names. 


It’s no news to you that today’s markets 
are the hardest in ten years. 

Yet despite cautious corporate spending .. 
more Bells are being chartered, leased 

or purchased in 1958 than at any 

time in history. Why? 


Corporations have had to trim both executive 
and sales forces. Remaining men must 

now handle more jobs, cover more territories, 
service more customers. Ground travel is 

too slow, and ordinary air travel 

is still dependent on airports and schedules, 
subject to quirks of weather. 

The versatile Bell, with its door-to-door 
flight plan, jumps off anywhere, anytime .. 
lands at will, refuels at a highway 

gas pump. 


We'll say flatly (with hundreds of Bell-user 
reports for backing) that the Bell 

will save your company money .. plenty of it 
..if: (1) Your key men in administration, 
production, engineering or sales 

make frequent trips into your operating 
territories; (2) Your best salesmen 

have difficulty covering out-of-the-way 
markets; (3) Your satellite plants demand 
regular visits from headquarters. 


Like to find out for yourself? 

The way is open .. through CHARTER, 
LEASE OR PURCHASE.* Simply write us 
today, Bell Helicopter Corporation, 

Dept. 11E, Fort Worth, Texas. We'll send you 
the full story, promptly. 


Watch “WHIRLYBIRDS” on TY... 
consult your local paper for time and station. 


Subsidiary 
of Bell Aircraft 
Corporation 


We . FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CORPORATION 


*Prices Start at $39,509 





CIGARETTES 


1956 Additional 
Salary Compensation 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
John C. Whitaker, chmn. ...........0000- 
sear SEED. 6. cc tvireneen ocewmeceee 
PE UE, . ctcnccecncesnanstae 


A) Under profit-sharing plan, effective Jan. 1, 1956 
of regulor full-time employees. 


$166,003 $ 14,133 
120,908 11,306 
103,950 7,655 


or credit of trustee to accounts 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. B 


$255,897 
169,538 
159,538 


ic MR, sonics abe cermnceeeeehnee 
ee, W. din cuk cena senckweeedel 
a PT ere 
oO Se eee eee 
A) Profit-sharing plan. 


8) Aggregate compensatio ded bonus.) 


COMM 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Frederick R. Kappel, pres. ............... 
Eugene J. McNeely, ex.v.p. .........-00005 
Cone WW, GR, GE, ccs ctaceséesssa 
Cleo F. Craig, chmn.* 

*Chmn. to May 31, 1957. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE CORP. 
Pants. © Gee. GU ackcetecdccsscscass 
Coote OC, WHEE, GRU ccccccceseceses 
Teens Es, DOG, GEEK ccs ccccevesses ee 


co 


AMERICAN CAN CO. F 
Wek %, SN, nv ces cntecssincsasond 


eee © WERE, WK kes ctucsvcdeenenl 
Gavtand W. Beaee, VP... cccsscccccccess 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC, 


Gated D. Ge, GM, cs ticnciweecscssenaun 
Thomas C. Fogarty, pres. .. 

ante & FU, OM. CM i ce coc iacstedeae 
Geo. E. Dyke, v.-chmn. ........ P 


A) Deferred remuneration. “Also includes 200 sg 
$4,762, payable after termination over 5 to 10 years. © 


$108,000 -$ 42,000 
100,000 20,396 
105,625 10,198 


BORDEN CO. 
Theodore G. Montague, chmn. .......... FA 
Harold W. Comfort, pres. .........0000008 os 
Roy D. Wooster, ex.v.p.* i 
*Became ex. v.p. on Nov. 26, 1957. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 
E. E. Stewart, pres. & chmn. ..........4. 
J, Huber Wetenholl, ex.v.p. ........0000. , 
J. Clyde Loftis, v.p. of corp. & pres. = 
of Kraft Foods 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS & CHEMICAL CORP. 

(Formerly NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS, bi 

CORP.) : 
Sohn ©. Blerwisth, pees. 2... ccccscccccce 
Roy E. Coppedge Jr., ex. v.p. ....-5-eees 
eG. Fe, GE. GA, cc vcecseovscvsisess 


A) Under y's extra ¢ ion plan: 2, 
respectively. (in 1956, Bierwirth received 1,882 shar 





DISTILLERS CORP. — SEAGRAMS LTD. 
(Fiscal year, July 31) 


Samuel Bronfman, pres. 
Allan Bronfman, v.p. . 


ELECTRICAL EQUI 


eenee 


AVCO MFG. CORP. oe ; 
Victor Emanuel, chmn, .........+ .. $1 Side 


$125,000 
(Continued on page 92) 
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or large groups 
—the standard 


BRADIEV 
TLL ITD) 


UW 





LARGE 
SELF-FLUSHING 
wt 


e 











e The full-circle 54-in. diameter model 
Bradley Washfountain serves groups of 8 
to 10 simultaneously. There are also the 
36-in. diameter size and semi-circular wall 
types in both diameters. 

Only one set of piping connections— 
hot and cold water, and drain—is required. 
Thus valuable building space is saved, and 

* 80% fewer piping connections than other 
washing facilities of equal capacity. Water 
consumption is cut 70%. 


This is a stainless steel 
54-in. diameter 
circular model. 


Precast stone 
semi-circular model 
located ot wall. 


Maximum sanitation, economy, and con- 
venience—all yours with Bradley Wash- 
fountains. Our 28-page Cat- 

alog 5601 has complete data. 

A copy is ready for you. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 

CO., 2341 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Write for Catalog 5601 


BRADLEY. 
wah fountains 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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To Grow Oaks, Plant 
SOUND Acorns 


In business, as in agriculture, it 
makes good sense to cultivate only 
what is worth cultivating. 

This holds true especially in new 
product ideas. Competent and ob- 
jective study, appraisal, and advice 
in the initial stages of product de- 
velopment greatly improve the 
chances of success. 

If you are interested in launching 
a new product, or improving exist- 
ing products, investigate how ADL’s 
unusual diversification and expe- 
rience can be of help. Write for our 
publication, ‘The Little Acorn.” 


Arthur D.Little, Inc. 


Consultants to Industry since 1886 


32 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Also, San Francisco « Chicago 
Washington « New York « San Juan « Edinburgh 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & APPLIANCE 


1957 Additional © 1956 Additional 
Solary Compensation Salary Compensation 


Kendrick R. Wilson, Jr., pres. .....0-0000065) FU SUF oeeeet 4 setee Juwke 
James D. Shouse, chmn. 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp, .......+++--- 87,500 75,000 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Ralph J. Cordiner, pres.** 1,863s.* $259,988 1741s, 
Philip D. Reed, chmn.** 1,13%6.* 165,032 1,044s, 
Robert Paxton, ex. v.p.** 976s.* eecce 
*Shores valued at 56%/, a shore. Payable in 15 + 20 ennavel installments after termination of employment. 
**Reed retired as chmn., Cordiner became chmn., on@ Paxton pres. April, ‘58. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Gallen M, Hilee, GOR, 6 cc cccccscvcseesen $138,779 A $117,833 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., pres. 109,979 A 
J. K. Hodnette, ex. v.p. 97,767 A 


A) 1,018 shores, 1,018 shares and 707 shores, respectively, @worded as portion of <ompensotion for 1957. 
Payable in shares of common stock in five annual installments after retirement 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. (Fiscal year, Mar. 31) A a 
Ces, Gi BRIE, BOOK, 6 voc cctussvvctcss $130,000 $ 22,000 $130,000 $ 18,000 
George Hampton, ex. v.p. 100,000 15,000 99,716 12,000 
Udell C. Young, v.p. ¥ 5,000 85,000 5,000 


A) Deferred remuneration under management incentive plon, payable in five onnval insto!/ments. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
Det ©, TL, DORR, «« c ctccccescssccseons $125,000 
Henry Weigl, ex. v.p. 
Albert R. Fleischmann, v.p. 
Leonard G. Reichhard, v.p. 


OWENS-ILLINO!IS GLASS CO. 
2 ee Be. ns idccancdesceeeuneweus $150,000 
C. R. Megowen, pres. ». 145,000 
C. G. Bensinger, ex. v.p. «++. 100,000 
H. C, Laughlin, ex. v.p. ........ eocce ccce Mn 


*Pension and retirement fund. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE & GLASS CO. 
OR, B Cline, Gemma” wo cccckccvccscccese .. $185,876 
David G. Hill, pres. 159,500 
Leland Hazard, v.p. 157,250 
E. T. Asplundh, chmn.** 133,500 


A) No breakdown given this year on incentive compensation. *To Sent. 7, 1957. **Chmn. from Sept. 
1957. Previously pres. of Columbia Southern Chemical Carp. 


GROCERY CHAINS 


KROGER CO. 
Joseph B. Hail, pres. ... 
SOCED GT, DEV, GPs oo cccccccccecccesesens 
John M. Lockhart, v.p. .. 
Wm. E. Carter, v.p. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
John A, Barr, chmn. & pres. 
Joseph C. Kracht, v.p. 

Chas. J. Kushell, Jr., v.p. 


SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. 
Fowler B. McConnell, pres. $135,000 $ 1,540 
Theodore V. Houser, chmn. 135,000 1,540 
Edward Gudeman, v.p. 100,000 1,251 
Robert E. Brooker, v.p. 
A) Profit sharing plan. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA A 


A es, ites os occaccesedscocnsaun $205,000 Seefootnete $210,000 

PE Es CN, COUR, 0 nc caweceascc tases -. 160,000 ain cae 135,000 

Leon E. Hickman, v.p. . 127,000 <iee 126,500 

A) $55,000, $47,500 and $40,000, respectively, included in aggregate compensation (under deferred compen- 
sation) payable after Janvary, 1958. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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JAM SESSION —Mike on drums, Chris toots the clari- 


net, Darius spoons out sweet trumpet, while Danny 


gives Dad a hand on the ivories. 


STEEL FINGERS —tThis sketch shows how five steel 
beams form a “hand” to support the living area on one 
level. Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. furnished 


the structural steel to the fabricator, Netional 
Works. Consulting engineer was Carl Replogle, Jr. 


Iron 


“Dé Cubeck, and his tree house” 


This unusual house in the hills of Oak- 
land, California is the home of Dave 
Brubeck, known as “Mr. Jazz” to his fans. 

Thanks to the ingenuity of their 
architect, Dave and Iola Brubeck and 
their five children have a home that 
provides much more than just their 
needs as a family. 

It all began with a hillside lot with 
tall trees and a pretty view of Oakland 
Bay. But it’s also narrow, steeply sloped, 
and virtually all rock. Could a house 
be built here? 

Architect David Thorne found the 
answer, and he found it with steel. He 


decided to create a level area, a sort 
of “hand” to hold the house, by anchor- 
ing structural steel “fingers” to a mass 
of solid rock. These beams, as shown 
in the sketch, support five bedrooms, 
two baths, living room, dining room, 
music room, play room, kitchen and 
utility room —all on one level! 

So easily can these steel beams carry 
the weight of the house that Thorne 
was able to “cantilever” them out into 
space. Thus, the bedroom wing extends 
16 feet beyond the brick wall, a good 
20 feet above the ground, creating the 
tree-house effect shown above. 


How do the Brubecks like their 
home? Here's how Dave puts it: “This 
house expresses much of my wife's per- 
sonality and my own. As a musician, 
I feel that if inspiration can come from 
good surroundings, I'll find it here.’ 

Architects and builders are using 
steel more often these days for homes 
They know that it’s strong, durable, 
and so much more versatile than other 
materials. Bethlehem produces steel in 
many forms for building nearly every 
kind of structure, from homes and 
schools to towering skyscrapers and 
monumental bridges. 


= 
BETHLEHEM STEEL ms 





a 


Morse’s entry into the speed reducer field means: 


Nobody can service your 


as completely as Morse, 
all four of these power 





Couplings and Eberhardt-Denver 
Driveshafts Speed Reducers 


Chain and 


3 Gviches “Timing” Belt Drives 


Morflex PoweRgear® Torque Limiter Roller Chain 
Flexible Chain Worm Gear Cam Silent Chain 
Radial Helical Overcenter Hy-Vo® Drives 


Nylon Gearmotors Pullmore “Timing’’® Belt 

















power transmission needs 
because only Morse offers 


transmission components 


IN POWER TRANSMISSION THE TOUGH JOBS COME TO 
REMEMBER: The toughest jobs in power 
transmission come to Morse, because only 
Morse offers one-source service on all four 
of these basic components . . . and backs 
them up with technical know-how based 
on over 60 years’ experience solving power 
transmission problems. 








*Trademark (i 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Dept. 3-58, ITHACA, NEW YORK. Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Illinois 





the added inducement in 
industrial 
LONG BEACH, 


Southern California 


7,655,618 tons of 
Cargo passed 
through the Port 


_ 
| of Long Beach 
last year. En- 


ed | 
r\ 
* % larged facilities 


v7 
PF NZ 

to handle this soaring business have 
brought the Harbor the title, ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Most Modern Port.” Debt-free, 
this great municipal industry has been 
built to the specifications of area 
shippers and manufacturers. Paid for 
by tideland oil, it offers every modern 
facility to help bring world markets 
and supplies close to our industrial 
plant sites. 


= 


r 






“~ 
a 


Tein, 


Ef 


. 


Other Long Beach transportation ser- 
vices support harbor and industry. 


Four Class | railroads operate into 
freight terminals in the city, serving 
both shipper and manufacturer here. 
Some 2,100 common, contract and 
radial highway carriers touch at Long 
Beach, covering Southern California 
on modern highways and freeways. 
One of America’s finest jet-age air 
terminals, now being further enlarged, 
Serves the air shipper. Helicopters 
connect coastal cities. 


Transportation, ranging from our great 
Port to the shortest-haul trucker, is 
only one of the 12 industrial advan- 
tages for which Long Beach is widely 
noted. 


Send for thete / 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-B Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 


, ] Please send literature on 











~ j f? industrial Long Beach 
re’ 3 Send your Port magazine, 

if ‘\ if “Harbor Highlights” 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 





LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


1957 Additional 1956 Additi 
Solory Compensotion Salary Compen 
AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO, 
Roger W. Straus, chmn®, ......-e00eeeee+- $ 39,350 A $104,796 
Kenneth C. Brownell, chmn.** ......+0+04+- 100,193 A 88,877 
R. Worth Vaughn, pres.*** .....6.-0ee eee 73, ae 
Adin A. Brown, V.P. ......ccccccccceseses 63,761 A 61,686 


*Chmn, until Apr. 23, 1957. **Chma. from Apr. 23, 1957. 
***Pres. from Apr. 23, 1957. 

A) Plus 231 shores, 196 shares, 131 shares, ond 138 shares, 
per shore); plus $2,277, $2,406, $1,285, and $478, respect 
received 176 shores, 144 shares, and 56 shores, respectively, 


ANACONDA CO. 


Roy H. Glover, chmn, .......0e-eeeeeeeeee 1,669 
Clyde E, Weed, pres. ....--.eeeeeeeeeeree 151,120 
Edward S. McGlone, ex. V.p. «2.00 eee eeees 101,629 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. 
Chen, BD, Gem, BIER, occ ccedccccccsessccses $191,900 
Prank ©. Milliken, VB. ..ccccccccscescoess 90,100 
James Boyd, v.p. 60,000 


onal 
sation 


ely, under contingent pay plan (at 517/ 
8) o 1956, Stravs, Brownell and Brown 


Senco $201,380 eeeees 
esses 141,195 coves 
seeee 97,325 eoeee 

- $192,100 = acece 

$ 50, 000* 82,700 $ 50,000* 


*Executive compensation plan payable in 120 equal insteliments after termination of employment. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
Joseph A. Martino, pres. .......--+e0eee- $242,500 


Mire, DROWNS, OER. sci vccgcevcccececes 118,750 
ee 5. TRG, WE. bc ccc ccesoscetscces 118,750 
David A. Merson, V.p. ...eeeeceeccccecess 118,750 


PHELPS DODGE CORP. 
Rabert G. Page, OPES. <occcccccccccccesese $151,900 
i or es ova bh when eed 6ecie 86,300 
George R. Drysdale, v.p. 38,641 


17,812 


60,000 


$ 36,375 $242,500 $ 36,375 
17,812 118,750 
iiss ° 
a ° 
A 

$ 37,500 $126,500 $ 62,500 
37,500 86,100 
| 


A) Plus $14,190, $9,460, and $4, 730, respectively, set aside under deferred profit-sharing plan. Cates received 


$15,000 and Drysdale $12,759 under retirement income. 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
Ti oh SIO, crue neeudenetesaed $163,075 


eS ae rer ee 156,360 
We es BA 6 kk cir eden céesuvens 124,160 
i Se OU. «5s Scccadeasecknepwenan 124,640 
Water 6, GO, WA. oc.cvevescscsncsneeces 106,220 


A) Shores ot $30.1! per share. 


A 

2,487s. $173,262 1,684s, 
2,156s. 166,812 1459s. 
2,156s. a Sees ee 
2,156s. 121,400 1,459s 
1,824s. 111,760 1,235s 


OFFICE MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., pres. ..........0065 $151,260 
Lovis H. LaMotte, ex. v.p 110,135 
Albert L. Williams, ex. v.p. 110.135 
A) Plus director fees of $6,000, $6,000, and $5,600, respectively. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
Stanley C.. Allyn, GRR. 2c cccccesccsecsevee $230,000 


Gabert S$. Gelman, OPES. cc ccccscccsscccess 148,500 
Deen GA. WH, GK. 60 cedcteucsaeneesens 116,000 
Gordon A. Lowden, ex. V¥.p. .....e eee eeeee 82,500 
SPERRY RAND CORP. (Fiscal year, Mar. 31) 
Harry F. Vickers, pres. & ex. off. . $275,435 
John Sanderson, v.p. 130,455 
Harry Landsiedel, v.p. of Rem. Rand 93,600 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, chmn. ........... 68,600 


OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 


2 A in cncsheneascsaceee $150,870 
De 2 EE, 6s obccctindenhatea 150,290 
ey Te Gs, GU. 5.05 ond oven ne0s0esees 72,120 


A) Thrift plan contribution, 


CONTINENTAL OlL CO. 
Oe Pe . 6.4.5 cincckhoseseocenees $128,883 


Chee, Gc Cen: BG. 6 ccc cewcveseseses 86,600 
E. F. Battson, chmn. ex, comm, & v.p. ...... 82,100 
ee GE, Ge, TA wos ccceccccecsccusseses 76,700 


A) Thrift retirement plan. 


A 
$131,325 $156,559 $ 64,251 
83,570 113.735 40,887 
83,570 113,835 40,887 
A A 
ae $240,798 waa 
cern 111,300... 
See 68,800 ..... 
A A 
$ 4,687 $150,790 $ 3,744 
4,687 141,663 3,487 
2,250 64,570 1,585 
A A 
ing Fes $126,650 ne 
$ 2,515 84,004 $ 2,358 
2,394 81,750 2,358 
2,250 76,300 2,250 
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Man most likely to succeed... in getting over a stomach ulcer 


“Yes,” said the doctor, “you have a stom- 
ach ulcer. If you want to get over it, you 
must slow down and quit worrying.” 

“Sounds easy, but how do I do it?”’ the 
patient asked. 

“You've got to work at it. You can’t 
change overnight. About your worries— 
talk them over with someone you trust. 
When problems seem insurmountable, 
leave them awhile—spend a few hours 
with a book or putter around your garden. 

“Tackle your big problems oneat a time 
and your work load will seem lighter. Let 
some things wait until tomorrow. 

“After some rest anda good night’ssleep, 
the chances are you will view your trou- 
bles next day more calmly and clearly.” 





- 


And so this man . . . convinced that ten- 
sion and strain are his worst enemies . . . is 
well on the way to getting over his ulcer. 

It is estimated that about one-half mil- 
lion Americans have ulcers. Moreover, 
ulcers take the lives of nearly 10,000 
Americans every year. 

Many factors contribute to ulcers—too 
much heavy, rich, spicy food, irregular 
meals and sleep. But emotional stress 
seems to be the chief culprit. 

When an ulcer is discovered early and 
treated promptly, however, most patients 
can relieve their symptoms by diet, acid- 
neutralizing medicines, and mental or 
emotional discipline. 

Although relief of symptoms is usually 


——— 


easy to achieve, ulcers tend to recur and 
patients who have had an ulcer should 
have periodic medical supervision. 


If unchecked, an ulcer may undermine 
general health by upsetting digestive 
processes . . . or it may penetrate the wall 
of the affected organ and require immedi- 
ate surgery. 

Fortunately, operations for these com- 

plications are successful in most of the 
cases. 
Should an ulcer occur, recovery depends 
largely on the patient himself. If he fol- 
lows his doctor’s advice about diet, medi- 
cation and a normal daily routine, he 
stands an excellent chance of overcoming 
his ulcer and living his normal life. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of 


your 
Phy 


Street 


City 


booklet “Emotions and 


sical Health, 6-58-S. 








___ State 











“Short Cutters” 
getting in the way? 


Control in-plant 
traffic with an 





Keep workers from wandering 
through potentially dangerous 
areas—guide traffic flow—with 
an Anchor Chain Link Fence. 
Thanks to Anchor’s exclusive 
deep-driven anchors, the fence 
stands firmly erect for years, or 
can be moved quickly to another 
spot that needs to be isolated. 
For more details call your local 
Anchor office, today, or write for 
booklet. ANCHOR FENCE, 6524 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. * Sold direct from Factory Branches ond 
Worehovses in all principo! cities. 
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OIL COMPANIES 


GUIF OlL CORP. 
S. A. Swensrud, chmn.* ....... seecevden 6 
W. K. Whiteford, pres. ........... ceeees 
David Proctor, OX. V.p. ....- eee ee eeeeeees 
i Gi GREE, GE. sa ckccccccovevccsoennn 
A) Incentive Pp ion plan, “Retired Apr. 23, 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
KK, & Adame, GOR. .cvcccccccccccccseccsn 
Paul Endacott, pres. 
Stanley Learned, chm. ex, comm, 
W. W. Keeler, OX. V.p. cc ccccccccccccccesss 
Rayburn L, Foster, v.p. .....- eee eeeeeeees 


SHELL OIL CO. 
H. S. M. Burns, pres. & chmn, of ex. comm, ... 
Monroe E. Spaght, ex. v.p. ......--eeeeee os 


A. J. Galloway, eX. V.P. . 6. eee e ee eeeee 
James H. Doolittle, v.p. ........+6+ ee 


SINCLAIR OIL CORP. 
P. C. Spencer, pres. 
A, L. Geaney, Chmn.® .cccccccoccccces Gees 
W. &. Deu, vip. & Weas. .ccccccccsccccces 
E. L. Steiniger, ex. v.p. 
*Retired March, 1958. On Mar. 
A) Employees saving pion. 


SOCONY MOBIL OJL CO, 
B. B. Jennings, chmn. 
M. 0, FGROIEEM, BUGR. cccccccescccccveses 
CG Wes OA. csnivcrnsectcccnneen 
F. W. Bartlett, v.p. 


*Retired Feb. 1, 1958. On Feb. 
A) Employees saving plan. 


STANDARD Ojl CO. IN. J.) 


Bepeme alma, GRamR. occ ccccccccscteces 


OT es GER, io ccaccesndbuccesausa 2 


Ce GE, WH ceccccacecseceseceosean 
0 Se, WL beéxeacerbenccens acu 
R, We GOR, GR ccccccesccccvesces cones 
A) Thrift plan, 


STANDARD OJL CO. (ind.) 
Py Gs SE, GUS nn kus co vccesescsscean 
Robt. E. Wilson, chmn.** 
wee TF. GOGtOR, GO. GO. cocccccceccesvas 
SI &, BRNO, Gs CH. vcvcccccecesah 


*Includes remuneration as director and member 
**Retired Mor. 19, 1958. A) Employees’ saving p 


STANDARD OL CO. (Callif.) 
a SE MO, teisecensdese cus cateumen 
Ge Gy PR COUR, cacececcasessensceaen 
gS Ee ee eer re 
A) Contingently allotted under stock plan. 


TEXAS CO. 
Amguabes G. WONG, Gh. occ ccccccccceces 
i WC, vc vccnadccacssseceeawer 
a eR ae 
Oy Oe  Keccncccuuccnennseceun 
A) Employees’ saving plan. 


UNION OIL CO. of CALIFORNIA 
Reese H. Taylor, chmn. ..... eaccceccccece 
A. C. Rubel, pres. ........... ° 
A. C. Stewart, v.p. 
A) Company's contribution to employees incentive pla 


PAPER 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP, 


H. L. Zellerbach, chmn, ex. comm. ....... oe 
Ce Ee MN Seek cececaudas 


1956 Additional 
Salary Compensation 


$150,000 
175,000 $125,061 


$175,600 
110,850 


A 


$ 24,618 
19,152 
14,453 


$163,166 
174,000 
94,000 
82,916 


‘The American 


$156,250 


Seeve $ 97,567 coves 
a «6—- 72,983 cece 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Push the button and copies flow! 


Here, as caricatured by Artzybasheff, 
is the mighty Copyflo® continuous 
printer—automatic, push-button xe- 
rography at its brilliant best—whose 
enormous appetite for volume copy 
problems is matched only by its speed, 
versatility, and high quality of output. 

Wherever low-cost, volume copy- 
ing is the need, look to automatic 
xerography for the happy solution, 
Copyflo printers turn out dry, positive 


prints up to 11 or 24 inches wide (de- 
pending on model), ready for imme- 
diate use. Copies emerge at the rate 
of 20 feet a minute, an 842” x 11” 
print in less than three seconds. 

Copyflo continuous printers en- 
large, reduce, or copy size to size. 
They offer the speediest, most flexible, 
most economical way to get copies 
precisely like the original from micro- 
film or original documents. 


For further information write to: 
Dept. 58-12X, Hatomw Xerox Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities, 


HALOID 
XEROX 











ilele(-laaMmal-t-lilale 
for 
business and industry 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 





Tif, SUNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 79 Union St., Mercer, Po 


It’s 
Sensational ! 


Your customers 

will appreciate the 

battery powered Globe 

Trotter Razor. Runs for 

hours on pen size cells. Palm- 
size...no cord...just flip a button! 
Shaves smooth and clean. Engi- 
neered to last for years. Obtained 
only through Shaw-Barton. 


Charge up your customer relations 
program. Call or write. 


SHAW-BARTON 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 








Tw. sae 
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PAPER PRODUCTS 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP, 


R. O. Hunt, ex.v.p. ... 
E. J. Spiegel, sr. V.p. oss eeeecceceerscecs 


eee eee eee eee eeee 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
John H. Hinman, chmn. ......++++-0005 es 
Richard C. Doane, pres. ......eeeee05 ewe 
Erling Riis, V.P. ccececsccescecccsseseees 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
Wm. R. Adams, pres. ... 2... ccc ceccecece 
Roy K. Ferguson, chmn, ..........-000055 
Archibald Carswell, ex. v.p. .....0.00eeees 
Edward R. Gay, v. chmn. ........0-000008 


RADIO 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Wan. 5. Paley, Grama, 2. cc cccccccccccccces 
Cemee SRR. BOOS, oc cv ccccccecsveseese 
See G. GE, Gc cc cccscctcessensan 
A) Paid or set aside for pension plan. 


PHILCO CORP. 
James M. Skinner, Jr., pres. .........-06. . 
Reslle 3. WeGGs, GBs CB. ccccccccesscccss 
Sohn MA, GUer, GR. VP. cccoccccccccccesces F 
Wm. Balderston, chmn.* 
*Resigned Dec. 26, 1957. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
ee GD, obec tdkicdocecnseaese 
Pwamn GA, FERS, GPOR. 2. cccccciccccccus 
John L. Burns, pres.* 
Sear” W.. GO, GE. OB. c ocecccucenen , 


*Became pres. on Mar. 1, 1957. A) Bonus is 
amount shown was paid in 1957. 8) Amount paid in 


W. T. GRANT 
Edward Staley, pres., v. chmn. .........46. 
Lovis C. Lustenberger, ex. v.p. .......se65 
S, Gator GGG, CB. 2 ccc ccoveececcccecons 


A) Valued at $29.50. B) Valued at $33.50, Def 
installments after termination of employment. 


S. S. KRESGE 


F. P. Williams, pres, ...... eocccccccccccos 
R. D. Kresge. v.p. ...... osende nbanes econ 
H. J. Liverance, v.p. .... 


. C. PENNEY 


LA SE OR onc tidenctcneeséeanceue ie 
eee 5 


*$10,C00 is sclary, rest under general office co 
managemert staff plan. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


James T. Leftwich, chmn. & pres. .......... 
Robert C. Kirkwood, ex.v.p. .......0eeee , 
C. James Vhessher, VQ. cccccccccccccceses 
Wee EB, GR. ciccccviccvsceccsvcces 
A) Includes shore in profits. E 


STEEL C 


ARMCO STEEL CORP. 
We TW BeReRE, BRM cc ccceccocsccectas 


4 


ft 


1956 Additional 
Salary Compensation 


66,533 


$200,000 
137,500 


$136,688 485s. 
112,207 313s. 
89,267 173s. 


‘ io be received in 10 annual 


company's contribution to 


a 


$221,930 
83,219 
83,219 
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IN PLANTS, where mazes of pipes and other underground installations make the place- 
ment of ducts or buried cable costly or difficult, aerial cable solves the problem. 


End black-outs—with Anaconda Aerial Cable! 
It weathers the weather! 


EITHER wind nor ice nor fallen 
branches—in fact none of the 
hazards of stormy weather—need in- 
terrupt your flow of power. The an- 
swer: Anaconda Aerial Cable. 

' offers true 
dependability. Its outstanding storm 


It is strong, sturdy... 


resistance is an advantage to any 
plant, and to plants that must oper- 
ate 24 hours a day, it’s a necessity. 
What's more, when you put this 
cable up, you bring overhead costs 
down. Installation is less because it 
is strung quickly, easily in the open 
mainte- 
nance problems are almost nil. And 
cable life is longer, thanks to a 


with minimum hardware... 


weather- and abrasion-resistant neo- 


ASK THE 
th MAN FROM 


prene jacket. Special Type AB butyl 
rubber high-voltage insulation gives 
extra protection against ozone, heat 
and moisture. 

Ask the Man from Anaconda for 
all the facts on Anaconda Aerial 
Cable: both (1) factory-assembled, 
regular or reverse-lay for easy tap- 
ping, and (2) field-assembled types. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA 


FOR AERIAL CABLE 





STEEL COMPANIES 


1956 Additional 
Sclary Compensation 
ARMCO STEEL CORP. 


R. L. Gray, pres. 
L. T. Johnston, v.p. , S Cok 
*includes compensation fund payment for 1956 fam” . it : Com ons i Fund'' installment for 1956, 
but does not include full amount allocated for 1957. fi Se 7 2,000 was allocated, '/; paid 
now and balance in two equal instaliments in 1959 te figure included compony's 
incentive compensation fund ($140,000) for 1956. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 


Eugene G. Grace, hon, chmn. ............. $1 & $150,000 $659,011 
Arthur B. Homer, pres. 1 ; 


Stewart J. Cort, v.p.* 
Norborne Berkeley, v.p. ...... 


= 
Cuts handling time Jesse V. Honeycutt, v.p. 


Joseph M. Larkin, v.p. .. 
Robt, E. McMath, chmn. fie. comm, 
oooand costs...50% Arthur F. Peterson, v.p. 
Here’s the fastest, lowest Daniel D. Strohmeier, v.p. 
cost method ever devised for Frank R. Brugler, compt. 
handling hot or cold, wet or Paul S. Killian, v.p. 
dry bulk materials . . . scrap Harry C. Crawford, v.p.*.... 
metal, hot forgings, cinders, *Retired Dec. 31, 1957. 
soybean meal, etc. Fits any 
standard lift truck. One man COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 
picks up loaded Hopper with i, Tn EE, o.cacciaseseweseenecenne jabs 
truck, transports it to des- Carl W. Meyers, v. chmn, 
tination, and flips the latch. A. C. Bekaert, v.p. 
The Hopper automatically Franklin Berwin, v.p. 
- dumps its load, rights itself, 
RIGHTS ITSELF locks itself. Cuts costs 50% 
Made of hie” steel plate with JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL Corp. 
continuous arc-welded 


holt scams. Also in stainless stecl Dam ME, COG, occ cccctsvcctsccevsscel $106.13 . *$ 57,751 $150,000 


or galvanized. Five sizes, 4 Avery C. Adams, pres. "38,551 32,500 15,000 
LocKs ITSELF to 2 cubic yards. Standard J. & Timberlake, CH ccccceseocecsos 25,892 70,000 37,896 
models can be shipped from 


stock immediately. NATIONAL STEEL CORP. $ 
Thomas E. Millsop, pres. & v. chmn. $320,098 $277,868 
ve<y gs 2A James J. Munns, ex. v.p. Pets 110,250 
Paul E. Shroads, sr. v.p. ’ 
a Self +k Dumpin ra | Ernest R. Weir, chmn.** 
La oe) fee = §2 *Retirement pian. **Deceased June 27, 1957. 


I 
I 
! 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your | 
| 
| 
| 


DUMPS ITSELF 


steer 
eeree 


A) This salary for six months only in 1956. Changed from fiscal (June 30) te anaval yeor. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


Rc ee, Se ON, -ocedswasdsnececeeseees $378,000 $351,000 
T. F. Patton, pres. L 203,950 
Norman W. Foy, v.p. 146,250 
W. W. Hancock, v.p. 


letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


U.S. STEEL CORP. A 
For the past 19 years, BUSINESS Roger M. Blough, chmn. ............0040+ $265,600 $ 9,183 
an hf i Clitford F. Hood, pres. 264,100 10,036 263,500 
WEEK has been the leader among Robert C. Tyson, chmn. fin, comm, 215,600 3,030 205,967 
management and news magazines A) Under savings fund plan approved by stockholders om May 6, 1957. 
in Business Goods and Services 
advertising. When you need Busi- TEXTILES 

; Goods ond Services shop the BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC, 
pages of BUSINESS WEEK. Source (Fiscal year, Sept. 28) A 


J. Spencer Love, chmn. ...........000005 $130,000 $ 5,491 
slishe nati j a ity ! 
Publishers Information Bureau Herbert M. Kaiser, sr. v.p. 
John L. Hutcheson, Jr., sr. v.p. 
Walter E. Greer, Jr., sr. v.p. 


A) Paid to trustee under profit-sharing plan. Herman DB. Ruhm, Jr., resigned as president during yeor. 


UNITED MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
(Fiscal year, June 30) 


DB We BORWGE, GUO. oc vccccccccciccccccces $100,320 $269,138 $286,288 
Chas. B. Straus, v.p. 40,280 128,431 
Merwin R. Haskel, ex, v.p, 40,280 128,431 


TIRE & RUBBER COMPANIES 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. A 


Ds Py I WEDS cocnascssuwsnceeeesee $187,300 1,166s. $187,372 

P_ W. Litchfield, chmn. 141,093 ete 141,093 

R. S. Wilson, ex. v.p. 129,311 810s. 129,363 

OUR POSTAL ZONE NUMBER... Fa ee ee UO, OR OM. sc cannde. Sou boeccs 130,440 * - 810s. 130,492 
is New York 36, New York. Please include 


. - A) Deferred contingent remuneration re 1957 allotted in stocks, valued at $79.50 a shore, under profit-sharing 
yours whenever you write a letter. Mail plon. 


will go more quickly, both ways 








(Continued on page 104) 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


Your engineers 
swift paced genii - or technical drones? 


You see more and more electronic meas- 
uring equipment in industry's laborato- 
ries for a very simple reason. Electronic 
instruments make engineering measure- 
ments faster and more accurately. They 
give your engineers precision short cuts 
through tedious measuring problems - 
common and uncommon. They save 
hours, even days, for the creative engi- 
neering that so directly affects your 
progress and competitive position. 


Over 130 Hewlett-Packard field engineers 
and 300 different -hp- instruments are 
today helping company after company 
eliminate obsolete, time-wasting meas- 
urement methods. A letter from you will 
assure an -hp- engineer in touch with 
your technical people - immediately. 


Versatile, low cost -hp- 521A Industrial Counter 
measures frequency, speed, RPM and RPS - 
counts events occurring at random within se- 

lected time periods. With special transducers, 
also measures weight, temperature, pressure, 
acceleration, etc. Time-saving production and 
research tool. $475. Make sure your next in- 
strument requisition specifies -hp- equipment. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Field application engineers throughout the world 


world leader in electronic measuring instruments 





ONE INCH 


Po} Me ol aeli-tetilelal 


ends wall 
Tore na atale| 
tale 
—lelg-lellare 


e ‘ 
Fine ha « all-Saver Chairs, by 


Globe-Wernicke, have slightly extended back 
legs which « 
“inch of protecti 
vall. No-Sag 


- 


mtact baseboard, leaving an 
on” between chair back and 
springs, foam rubber cushion- 
aluminum frame assure comfort 
See your G/W 
dealer or write Dept. A-5 
Sr» 
a 
POL oes weewickt ) 
a” The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, O 


ing sturdy 


and service 


ls your money 
woiking ? 


Incorporated 
Investors 


ESTABLISHED 192 


A mutual fund invested in a list of securi- 
selected for possible growth of capital 
ind income in the years ahead 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


\ mutual fund whose first objective is to 
return as large current income as may be 
»btained commensurate with the risk 
involved 


The Parker Corporation, 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send Prospectus on 
Incorporated Investors 
Incorporated Income Fund 

Name 

Street 


| City 


bee oe ee ee 


State 
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TIRE & RUBBER COMPANIES 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
(Fiscal year, Oct. 31) 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chmn, 
lee R. Jackson, v. chmn. ......5.0 eee eeees 
Raymond C. Firestone, Pres. ......+.0++++- 
James E. Trainer, ex. V.p. 2... cc cee eceneees 


8B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


Soha L. Collyer, ChOR. 2. ccccccccccsccccccde 


J. W. Keener, pres.” 
W. S. Richardson, pres.** 
*Pres. Aug. 1, 1957. **Retired July 31, 1957. 


1957 Additional 
Salary Compensation 


1956 
Salary 


Additional 
Compensation 


ccccccccece $181,375 


148,250 
137,500 
122,075 


$220,00 
124,167 
129,017 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


COLGATE PALMOLIVE CO. 


Edward H. Little, chmn. & pres. ........... $150,000 


Ralph A. Hart, ex.v.p. 
ee SN, GU, sce ccicccennsccsescond 
Geo. H. Lesch, v.p. 


A) Bonus aword 
balance in four equa! annual instaliments, if earned out. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. (Fiscal year, June 30) 


A A 
$150,000 $150,000 $100,415 
75,000 
30,000 
54,797 


82,140 
52,140 
60,777 


Plan provides that $5,000 or 20%, whichever is greater, is payable when award is miue 


Richard R. Deupree, chmn. ...........000- $100,000 


Howard J, Morgens, pres.-elect 
Wolter L. Lingle, Jr., ex. V.p. .......eeeees 
A) Profit-sharing plan. 


200,000 
200,000 


$ 33,324 
33,324 


200,000 $ 32,643 


TRANSPORTATION 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RR 
F. G. Gurley, chmn.* 
E, S. Marsh, pres.” 


©. BBE, GA ccc ecccccsceoccsaceses 
*As of May 1, 1957, 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


i NN ee encase $120,000 


Lester N. Selig, chmn. ex. comm. .........- 
W. J, GORRERT, BUGR. ccccsccccccvcsccceseed 
Oe BH GU GU, whee cecesccecevcccsoceesd 


PENNSYLVANIA RR 


125,000 
120,000 
61,000 


Deen Th, GOR, GAGs onccccccscceevsvcd $129,808 


James P. Newell, v.p. 
Pe GONE, GA. cc cc ccccccccncdccuseoeed 


N. Y. CENTRAL RR 
Alived ©. Portman, PPOs. 2. cccccccccccceces 
Wee Ge GE, GM. ca vccteccccccccevced 
Some F, CERT, WI wc ececcceswnccccesesed 


* Includes first installment (paid in cash and sheres) of bonus awards made in Jonvory, 


73,584 
68,670 


$132,046* 
65,555* 
61,022* 


$106,566 


1957, 


under 


company's incentive bonus plan and payable over five-year period. 


PULLMAN, INC. 


Champ Carry, OPO. occcvcccccccccvccceed $131,100 


Werren 1. Smith, V.p. ccccccccccccccccces 
Chas. W. Bryan, Ir., V.P. cccccccccccccccecs 
Wm. A, Burns, v.p. ......06- eocece 


95,700 
95,700 


UTILITIES 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON IN. Y.) 
Hudson R. Searing, chmn.* 
Harland C. Forbes, pres. & chmn. .........5 
Chea. ©. Gide, wi. & Ores, cccsccccccccccct 


$ 62,220 
114,437 
57,593 


eeree 


*Deceased June, 1957. In July, Forbes was elected chairman and Eble, president. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON ([illinois) 


Wee GU, GR, ccccccccceseusccecceel 


Sohn W. Bvers, TOG. oc ccccccccccccccceed 
H. P. Sedwick, pres. Public Service Co, Div. .. 


$120,000 
60,000 
60,000 
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FAST THINKING BOILER-BRAIN. This high-speed automatic Blaw-Knox control panel master-minds 
a network of intricate circuits. They instantly detect, and correct, the slightest variations in the 
feeding, firing, or steam pressure of boilers at the Pennsylvania Electric Company's Seward Station. 


Electric power demand jumps 100% every decade— 
Blaw-Knox Automatic Controls help boost generating efficiency 


As the tremendous need for electricity doubles and 
re-doubles, steam turbine generators continue to 
provide the most economical means of producing it. 
But turbine, boiler, and boiler-controls must be 
more closely integrated than ever before . . . they 
now have to operate with higher and higher effi- 
ciency. And Blaw-Knox automated boiler controls 
provide the answer—for today’s power stations, as 
well as for those of the future. 


Blaw-Knox has an outstanding record for step- 
ping up efficiency in plants, installations, and opera- 
tions of many kinds. Perhaps we can help you in 
this way, too. If your company generates electricity, 
rolls or fabricates metals, or builds roads... if you 
deal with chemicals, processing or communications 
—you’ll be interested in our services and products 
for industry. Our brochure “This is Blaw-Knox” 
tells you about them. Write for it. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue * Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








In Management 


Small Companies Must Grow or Die, 


Presidents of Five of Them Agree 


The presidents of five small companies agreed on one 
major point when they formed a panel at last week’s 
American Management Assn. forum on small business: 
They had to grow to stay alive. 

Herbert Barchoff, president of Eastern Rolling Mills, 
Inc. (BW—May3'58,p121), said it flatly: “Small business 
cannot afford to stay small... . You must grow to sur- 
vive.” The others were less gloomy than Barchoff, but 
all said that the life of their businesses was continually 
in jeopardy, and that, like the man on a unicycle, they 
must go forward or fall off. 

Going forward means better management, closer con- 
trols, and—almost inevitably—eventual public ownership. 
The presidents didn’t look with misty eyes to the end of 
family ownership: a couple of thousand stockholders, 
they said, are generally less bothersome than a couple 
dozen relatives. 

: * © e@ 


Boss-for-a-Day Students Take It Seriously, 


And Store Snaps Up Some of Their Ideas 


There’s a new twist in the old game in which corpora- 

tion executives share their offices for a day with student 
counterparts, in the interest of community relations, 
low-pressure recruiting, and publicity. When Bill Ben- 
son (at left in picture), a senior at San Jose (Calif.) State 
College, pulled up a 
chair next to Alex Hart, al 
Jr, president of  L. 
Hart & Son Co., Inc., 
department store, he 
and fellow students had 
been preparing for six 
months for their take- 
OVCT 

The Hart store is only 
six blocks from the San 
Jose campus, but it 
didn't feel it was getting 
its share of student busi- 
ness. As for the school, 
it didn’t feel that students in its business department 
were getting cnough practical experience. From both 
these came the workshop project. 

Hart’s was used for case work in regular courses, with 
students delving into every phase of operations from store 
security to advertising. Non-business students got into the 
act, too: Occupational therapy classes sought ways for the 
store to hire handicapped workers; real estate majors 
consulted city planners on sites for branch stores; home 
economics students modeled sports clothes. 

The climax came when Benson and a hundred-odd 
other students marched into the store to “fill” executive 
jobs for three days. ‘The students didn’t just tag after 
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the real bosses; they did some suggesting of their own. 

Some of these ideas have already been adopted by 
Hart’s: The brass should spend more time in the branch 
stores, more Ivy League styles should be carried. A sug- 
gested survey of employee attitudes by the college psy- 
chology department is being considered. Other ideas— 
such as a management newsletter for employees—got a 
quick thumbs down. 

The store is all for repeating the project next year. For 
one thing, sales jumped 10% during the three , days, 
largely due to a 10% discount for San Jose students. ‘The 
college is happy, too, with its biggest publicity coup in a 
long time. 

« 7 e 


Broker Wants Eversharp to Sell 


Investments and Retire Own Stock 


Eversharp, Inc. has been buying securities with the 
money it got by selling its engine and writing instrument 
divisions (BW—Dec.14'57,p96). And Hirsch & Co. is 
unhappy about it. The New York brokerage house, 
which owns 5,100 shares of Eversharp and claims that 
its customers own another 79,000, is soliciting proxies 
for a proposal that would force Eversharp management 
to sell the bulk of these securities and retire Eversharp 
stock with the proceeds. 

The securities in question are valued at more than 
$7-million, accounting for nearly half of Eversharp’s total 
assets. ‘They include $2-million worth of bonds of 
Durand Corp., Racine (Wis.) shopping center, and heavy 
holdings in Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd., Canadian Col- 
lieries Resources, Ltd., Grinnell Corp., and Cockshutt 
Farm Equipment, Ltd. If the Hirsch proposal is adopted 
at the May 27 annual meeting, most of these holdings will 
be liquidated and the proceeds used to buy up between 
300,000 and 350,000 shares of Eversharp stock (some 
950,000 are outstanding) on the open market. Eversharp 
has been selling for around $18. 

Eversharp management opposes the proposal, claim- 
ing that it would “freeze the company into a small razor 
operation.” 

. . e 


Management Briefs 


Management at Niagara Frontier Transit System de- 
feated a stockholder group that sought to unseat the 
entire stagger-clected board. The insurgents, relying on 
a company by-law that allows a majority of the out- 
standing shares to oust the entire board at any time 
without cause, could garner only 113,824 of the 325,000 
outstanding shares. Management also defeated a_pro- 
posal to elect the entire board at one time. 


Less than a year after C&C Super Corp. changed 
its name to C&C Television Corp., and spun off its 
food, beverage, and manufacturing operations, the com- 
pany has re-diversified. C&C has bought 60% of Hazel 
Bishop, Inc., cosmetic concern. 


Executives are getting thinner. The Life Extension 
Examiners studied the health of 5,600 executives, found 
that 15° were overweight. That's half the number who 
were overweight 15 years ago, and is better than the na- 
tional average. One American in five weighs too much. 
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THE CHOICE IS EASY...WITH CIIANIPION PAPERS 


Soap, soup or saltines? The display is enough to 
dazzle even the most experienced shopper. With 
ever-widening use of self-service, one good way to 
make your distinctive brand label the shoppers’ 


choice is by putting it on Champion quality papers. 


CHTANMUPION® IPAIPEIRS 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY « HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chica Philadelphia, Detroit, 

ti, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Dis 


ajor ¢ 


Quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, 
envelopes, labels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business 
forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, and many other uses. 











From the very first day— 
your IBM Electric saves work... 


saves time...saves money! 
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- 






ie 





Sa: 
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You'll be pleased at the increased office 
The IBM 


turns out more typing in less time 


efficiency! What a difference! 
Electric 
with less effort! Naturally, this means lower 
tvping costs lor greater office efficiency 

and this in turn means greater profits! 
Your 
IBM produce 5 


prestige is enhanced, too, as the 


such good-looking letters! 





* 
* 


. 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter ... 


"se + — + Ian Aanechin <+--t6¥ 








She'll be pleased at how much easier 





it is! Yes, typing on the IBM is a joy 
it actually takes up to 95.4% less finger- 
effort than a manual! And no mattet 
what touch is used, every letter is clear, 
sharp, uniform. It’s the simplest electric 
in design and operation—the most de- 


pendable in performance! 


ELECTRIC 


’ = 
\) TYPEWRITERS 
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The crisis in Lebanon may trigger a much bigger blowup in the Middle 
East. Lebanon’s internal struggle is only a part of the broader movement, 
backed by Egypt’s Pres. Nasser, for Arab unification. 


Moscow is adding fuel to the Middle East’s political troubles. During 
his Moscow visit, Nasser got Soviet backing as the unifier of all Arabs. 


Washington’s attempt to cool Nasser’s campaign for unification doesn’t 
seem to have much chance of success. Washington—and London, too— 
pushed the Suez Canal Co. into an agreement with Nasser on the canal 
compensation issue. Even with the agreement signed, the Nasser-inspired 
crisis in Lebanon broke out. 


The irony is that Cairo did not “order” the uprising against Pres. 
Chamoun in Lebanon. The outbreak came prematurely from the accumu- 
lated pressures of Nasser’s recent drive for Arab unification. Besides that, 
the French crisis in Algeria (page 28) helped to inflame Arab opposition 
groups in Lebanon. 


The struggle in Lebanon is showing Nasser that his United Arab 
Republic (Egypt and Syria) is not the only guiding hand toward Arab unifica- 
tion. Communist forces moved on Lebanon and played their own game, 
regardless of Nasser’s timetable. 


The Kremlin was on the sidelines in the Middle East when Nasser 
formed his United Arab Republic. Now it’s pushing just as hard as Nasser 
for Arab unity. Moscow wants to (1) stop any trend toward stabilization in 
the Middle East and (2) prevent conciliation between Nasser and the West. 


In Moscow, a conference of all Communist countries (except Yugoslavia) 
is blueprinting strategy for the coming year. 


The conference will: 


* Discuss Yugoslavia’s independent line. Tito may get another ultimatum 
to mend his ways or face an economic blockade by other Communist coun- 
tries. 


¢ Promote economic cooperation between European satellites. Moscow 
wants tighter controls over economic development in Eastern Europe. It’s 
also trying to integrate satellite economic policies with Premier Khrush- 
chev’s Seven-Year Plan, due to be announced next month. 


* Push Communist policies in Asia. Peking has been pressing for a fast 
Communist take-over in Indonesia. Moscow and Peking will try to agree on 
one voice in directing Indonesia’s Communist Party. 


The tangled problem of U.S. relations with Latin America now has 
top priority in Washington. Vice-Pres. Nixon’s nearly disastrous trip there 
is forcing a fast reappraisal of past policies toward the region (page 43). 


The deterioration in U.S.-Latin relations isn’t just the Eisenhower 
Administration’s fault. Both U.S. and Latin observers agree that the 
decline set in much farther back. They say the “Good Neighbor” policy 
was a dead slogan by the end of World War II. 


The real trick is to revive the Good Neighbor approach—but under a 
new guise. Latin Americans give a lot of weight to attitude—a feeling that 
the U.S. really believes in hemispheric interdependence. 
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But Washington has one bad strike against it in trying to improve rela- 
tions. The sore point is Eisenhower’s decision to send marines and para- 
troopers to the Caribbean to protect Nixon. Latin Americans won’t forget 
that for a long time. 


Latin America, of course, wants Washington to grapple with specific 
economic problems troubling the region. For years, Washington has turned 
a deaf ear to Latin proposals for a coffee price-stabilization agreement and 
a special development-loan bank. Now it’s reconsidering. 


Most observers here see little chance for any radical shifts in U.S. 
economic policy—though this week C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, suggested a new approach. In a 
New York speech, he advanced the idea that the U.S. could put more 
resources into the International Monetary Fund. With increased funds, the 
IMF would carry primary producers, such as the Latin countries, through 
financial difficulties. (This would help maintain international liquidity in 
general.) 


On the political side, there’s a shift in Washington toward colder treat- 
ment of Latin dictators. But Latin America’s adjustment to more democratic 
forms of government isn’t an easy job. This week’s political crisis in 
Caracas, on the heels of Nixon’s visit, is a case in point. 


A civilian-military junta has run the country since Perez Jimenez’s 
overthrow in January. It has opened the door to increased Communist 
activity. This week the junta members disagreed on whether or not to put 
a lid on Communist agitation. Admiral Larrazabal, the president, appointed 
two new civilians to his junta to resolve the dispute. But the political 


situation is still unstable. 
e— 


Argentina’s new government is luring U.S. and foreign capital in a big 
way. Last year, under a provisional regime, the country attracted only $27- 
million, with $18-million from the U.S. The new Frondizi government is 
now studying foreign proposals to invest $180-million, with $130-million 


coming from the U.S. 
— = 


West Germany’s export and production figures for April back up Eco- 
nomics Minister Erhard’s earlier optimism. Exports for the first four months 
of 1958 are 4% ahead of exports for the same period last year. 


But there’s no optimism about developments in France. Germany would 
be the West European country most affected by a full collapse of the Fourth 
Republic. A de Gaulle government could upset Germany’s whole postwar 
policy aimed at forging a united Western Europe in combination with France. 


If de Gaulle were to take power in France, Germany would tend to: 
¢ Treat Britain—and not France—as its main European partner 
* Depend less on expected benefits from the Common Market. 


¢ Rely more on the U.S., instead of on NATO, for military support. 
o 


In Washington, Congress is tightening restrictions on a broad range 
of imports. The Senate Finance Committee this week approved amendments 
to the 1921 anti-dumping law. Passage on the Senate floor seems likely. 
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fF ig AS to printers, printing salesmen and paper-users, 


9x14" prints...a dozen scenes capturing the charm and 


spirit of America’s papermaking land! 


Every printer, printing salesman and paper-user 
receives a two-fold benefit by writing for the new 
booklet, Adventure in Paperland. 

First, it’s an outstanding collection containing 12 
beautiful photographic prints of the exciting north 
country in all its splendor. Four are in magnificent 
full color, seven are black and white prints of salon 
quality. The twelfth, a delightful Woodchopper car- 
tograph, is also ideal for framing. They’re yours to 
own and enjoy, compliments of Wausau. 

Second, Adventure in Paperland introduces you to 
the remarkable reproduction qualities of Wausau 
Text, Everest Text and Brokaw Opaque Offset, 
three of our fine, high-quality papers. That’s our 
stake in this offer . . . we’re sure that once you see 
these prints, you will want to use Wausau papers! 
aperland 


. quantities are limited. 


Be sure to get your copy of Adventure in 
by writing for it now. . 
Simply jot your request on your letterhead and we'll 


see that you get your collection of prints promptly. 





Suitable for framing . . . perfect for office or home 
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SAC's Crews Wait 


6 Hours From Moscow 































WHEN KLAXON goes off, 
for plane. 
this 


crew 


Flight suits are ready inside, 


sprints 
and 


crew could be over Moscow in 6 hours. 
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WHEN ALARM COMES 
SAC underground headquarters near Omaha. 


assignments 24-hr. 


/ 





it ongimates mn 


tor 





alert. 


For a solid week, 24 hours a day, 
a B-52 bomber crew (picture, 
right) waits for an alarm. Its 
plane is fueled and armed. 


At this very tick of the clock, the 
crews of 200 Strategic Air Command 
bombers have nothing in their lives but 
readiness for take-off (pictures). ‘'wenty- 
four hours a dav, they live in alert shacks 
at U.S. and overseas bases, with their 
planes only yards away, poised at the 
head of the runway for immediate 
action 

These 200 bombers and their crews 
are SAC’s—and the free world’s—first 
line of defense. They stand primarily 
as a deterrent to enemy attack, as in- 
surance that any aggressive move will 
be so surely and severely punished as to 
be suicidal. ‘They stand secondarily as a 
ferce of retaliation with nuclear bombs 
if such an enemy attack should be made. 
¢ Cream of Crop—The 24-hour readi- 
ness force is only a fraction of SAC’s 
strength of 1,800 bombers and 900 tank- 
ers. But it is an elite category: SAC’s 
best-trained flight crews, sharpest main- 
tenance crews, best available bombers. 
The planes are fueled, loaded with 
nuclear bombs and rockets; the crews 
are briefed on specific targets, their com- 
bat gear ready at their stations in the 
plane 

Ihe bombers are mostly jet B-52s 
and B-47s, with a sprinkling of jet- 
boosted piston-engined B-36s that will 
be replaced by B-52s in the next 12 
months. Boeing’s B-52 has eight jet en- 
gines, flies at 650 mph or more at alti- 
tudes above 50,000 ff.; it has a combat 
range of 6,000 mi. without in-flight re- 
fueling that extends range to the limits 
of the crew’s endurance. Boeing’s B-47 
has six jets, flies 600 mph. or so at alti- 
tudes of more than 40,000 ft., has a 
combat range of at least 3,000 mi. Con- 
vairs B-36 has six piston engines and 
four jets, giving it a speed of +35 mph. 
and a ceiling of 45,000 ft., with a com- 
bat range of close to 10,000 mi 
¢ Deterrent Policy—SAC has main- 
tained this 24-hour alert since last Oct. 
l—which happened to be five days be- 
fore Russia launched its first Sputnik. 

Sputnik wasn't needed to sharpen 
SAC’s alert. Gen. ‘Thomas Power, SAC’s 
commander-in-chief, and his staff at 
Offut Air Force Base in Omaha had al- 
ready sized up Soviet advances in 
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PASSING TIME, crew of Maj. Robert R. Hall (left), attends class in special weapons at 


Westover Air Force Base, Massachusetts. In top picture, same crew at night awaits alarm, 


REVIEWING its assigned targets, crew goes over maps and data 
under eyes of Maj. Hall (standing at left rear) for umpteenth time 
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TONS OF 
BREAKFAST CEREAL 
Move From Bin To Bowl Daily By Trailers 


HE ENTIRE food industry —farmer, rancher, proc- 
f prose packer, broker, and retailer—is dependent 
around the nation and around the cloc on trucks 
and Trailers. 

In addition to your breakfast cereal, produce and 
grain, livestock and poultry, milk and eggs, pack- 
aged and canned goods, frozen foods and perish- 
ables, all travel at least part, and often all, of the 
long complex route to market via Motor Transport. 
From the warm South fresh fruit moves North by 
highway regardless of season. From the Western 
range cattle move over the road to packing plants 


Prepared In The Public Interest By 


TRAILER 


and on to New England markets. Like a giant turn- 
table the trucking industry of America moves the 
special products of all areas to the consumers of all 
others in a ceaseless, tireless succession. 

Cereal, cocoa, carrots and other foods are but one 
broad type of commodity transported so efficiently 
by specialized modern Truck-Trailers. Livestock 
Trailers, grain hauls, insulated produce vans, and 
refrigerated meat and frozen food vans are but a 
sampling of the highly specialized equipment with 
which today’s Motor Transport system efficiently 
serves all industries, all cities, all consumers. 


Member of 


Company 


» LSE as Se 


American Trucking Indusiry 


Trailers Serve The Industries That Serve The People 





bomber and missile development and 
had decided that the time had to come 
to strengthen SAC as a deterrent force. 
l'o be so strong a retaliatory weapon 
that the enemy would not dare attack, 
SAC had to play for time. It had to 
shave hours and minutes from its reac- 
tion lag after enemy missiles or bombers 
had been detected 

Development of bombers that fly at 
the speed of sound, or faster, has cut a 
defending nation’s warning time from 
almost a day to a matter of hours; de- 
velopment of missiles has reduced what 
SAC calls “reaction time” from hours 
to minutes. SAC expects only about 15 
minutes’ warning from U.S. radar pick- 
cts. In those few minutes, it must be 
able to launch as many of its bombers 
is possible, first to send them on their 
ietaliation mission and second to pre- 
vent their destruction on the ground. 

Thus the round-the-clock alert, dis- 
persal of the bombers at more bases and 
more runways, moving of squadrons to 
more advanced bases overseas, improve- 
ment of communications 
e Still Far From Enough—The 200 
bombers manned by readiness crews are 
still far from enough, SAC savs. ‘Train- 
ing is being stepped up to bring 600 
bombers—one-third of the command’s 
strength in bombers—into the continu- 
ous alert in the next vear or so. 

AT SAC’s subterranean command 
center near Omaha, officers clearly 
aren't complacent about the present 
readiness force. They are still smarting 
under the 1957 economy orders that cut 
the output of B-52 bombers, shortened 
the training hours of crews, and_ re- 
duced SAC’s trained manpower 

Even so, Gen. Power and his staff are 
confident that continuous rotation of 
the 200 select crews to forward bases 
presents a deterrent force that the 
Kremlin must respect 


|. The Force in Being 


The heart of SAC is its new $10- 
million headquarters at the Offut base 
near Omaha, with its war room en 
closed by massive walls of concrete three 
stories below ground. Here, not a day 
passes for the SAC staff without a re 
ippraisal of the deterrent strategy in 
the light of the latest reports on plane 
ind crew readiness and on what the 
Russians are believed to be doing. The 
question is alwavs: Could the Kremlin 
today afford to order an attack? 

We want to make sure that the 
Kremlin keeps knowing that our re- 
taliation would be so great as to be 
unacceptable to them,” savs a high SAC 
officer 
¢ Resources—l'o keep it this wav, SAC 
has $15-billion worth of planes and 
224,000 men. Both resources range 
widely in quality. 

Planes include the huge, outmoded 
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AFTER WEEK on 24-hour alert, air crews go back to three weeks of training. 
get a final weather briefing 34 hours before take-off on a practice flight. 


JUDO is good for physical fitness. Crews on 24-hour alert can use the ‘gym, too, or get 


into other recreation programs, as long as they stay within sound of the alarm. 


FLIGHT PLANS get a final going-over before a training mission. The picked alert crews 


of SAC know they'll be back on 24-hour readiness soon, playing for real. 


Groverninu 


nf 
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ON FLIGHT LINE, crew checks watches. 


workhors« for 10 
equally 


B-36, SAC vears, 
ind the huge but up-to-date 
B-52; the smaller B-4+7, in operation for 
and the B-55 
Convair Hustler that’s taking its place 
Newer, still spectacular planes 

on the way to production There's 
lso the Snark, a pilotless jet missile 
vith a 


cn vear4&s, sSuUpC}TSONIC 


MOT 


>,U0U-mi. range 


Manpower varies just about as widely 
At the one 


] 
) ACCU 


extreme are the mature 
24-hour alert, led 
35.1 vears 


crews on the 

ommanders who 
f age These about 224 
their present assignments, 
th 4,000 to 6,000 hours of fiving 
me and proven excellence in bombing 
irksmanship. At the other extreme 
the thousands of green men in initial 


ivcrage 
men average 


nonths on 


; 


(Ince its 


; 


trained 
1 certain point, 


men are and pro 
SAC feels 
in hold onto them, but it is worried 


ed past 


out the slowness with which its sup- 
of trained crews is building up. 
en. Curtis LeMav, Air Force deputy 
hicf of staff and former SAC com 
mndetr testihed before the Senate 
parcdin that SAC 
trained crew per plane, 
it should hav« 
bombers 


subcommittec 

mly on 
iste id of 14 crews 1S 
Yet SAC 


erat 


most modern 
with far fewer men than in the 
past. The B-47 and its successor 
onl three B 52 
nly six, compared with 15 crewmen for 
the older B-36 lo be today’s 


tewer men must be more highly trained 


B-5S require men, the 


sure, 


than vesterday’s many 
¢ Makeup of Force—SAC is 
f +4 based at 40 
U.S. fields and 10 or more overseas. (A 
ving of B-52s or B-47s consists of 45 
lanes; a wing of B-36s, 
Phere 
By July, eight will be equipped with 
B-52s; the remaining three wings of 
B-36s will get their B-52s during the 
ming There are 33 
Training ot 
rews for the Convair B-58 will begin 


this summer, and the first planes will 
} 


made up 


combat air wings, 


30 planes.) 
are 11 wings of heavy bombers 


vear wings of 


B-4+7 medium bombers 


« In Operation ibout a vear from now 

The jet supported by 
quadrons of tanker planes that can 
cfuel flight in almost any 
friendly air in the world. B-47s are 


fucled by the piston-engined KC-97, 


bombers are 


them in 
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the B-52s by the new. faster and higher- 
flying jet KC-135. 

¢ Deployment—SAC has three combat 
air forces at U.S. and one air 
force and three air divisions overseas. 
Ihe 2nd Air Force is at Barksdale Air 
Force Base in Louisiana; the 8th An 
Force at Westover Air Force Base (pic 
tures, pages 112 & 113) in Massachu 
setts; the 15th Air Force at March 
Field in California. Overseas, the 16th 
Air Force is based in Spain, the 5th Air 
Division in Morocco, the 7th Air Divi 
sion in Great Britain, and the 3rd An 
Division on Guam. 

Phe first Snark missile squadron will 
be operating at Presque Isle, Maine, by 
The Ist Missile Division 
is already in training at Camp Cooke, 
Calif., and will send operational squad- 
rons of Thors and Jupiters (1,500-m1. 
ballistic missiles) to Europe this vear. 
¢ Making Most of It—Intensive train- 
ing goes on continuously, bringing new 
air and ground crews and communica- 
tions men up to 24-hour-alert efficiency 
In the first quarter of this vear, SAC 
sent 54 bomber and tanker units, total 
ing 2,300 planes, on missions from 
Air refuel 
ing has been perfected by constant prac 
tice—every three minutes, a plane is re 
fueled somewhere in the world 
this intensive training 
the 200 picked crews on the special 
alert men are rewarded for 
their nerve strain and tedium by promo 
rank—a rank that the pilot 
or radar-bombardier keeps as long as he 
proves his proficiency. Others who go 
rewarded by extra time off 

SAC moves five to seven planes at a 
time to a forward base, keeps the men 
on 24-hour dutv for a week, then brings 
them back home for two or three weeks 
on leave. Officers believe this practice, 
called Reflex Action, is a vast improve 
ment over the program of Temporary 
Duty Overseas, in which entire bomber 
wings plus their tankers and ground 
crews would move to bases abroad for 
90 davs at a time. 

The TDO svstem was blamed for low 
morale in the command a few vears ago, 
including symptoms as a_ high 
divorce rate among crew members 
Some uprooting of entire squadrons and 
wings is still necessary, but the Reflex 
Action system is most widely used. 

Ihe communications center at Offut 
is on the same kind of alert as_ the 


bases 


next spring 


domestic and overseas bases 


I’rom come 


These 


tion of one 


OVeCTSCAaS arc 


such 


bomber crews. The telephone, teletype- 
writer, and radio network is kept full of 
messages every dav, so the system could 


readily handle the great volume of 
communications in a real emergency. 


ll. Tomorrow’s Forces 


SAC sees itself on ground alert today, 
on space alert in vears to come. The 
top brass expect tomorrow’s force to be 


a mixture of manned bombers and bal- 
listic missiles. They insist that their ex- 
pectation of a continued life for 
bombers is completely realistic. They 
dare a visitor to find a “bomber fanatic” 
in their ranks. 

“You almost surely could find one 
oficer in SAC who scoffs at IRBMs 
and ICBMs and space platforms,” savs 
one colonel. “But I haven’t run across 
him, and I’ve been in SAC for seven 
vears.”” 

Another officer expressed current 

thinking in SAC when he said: “We're 
dispersing our land bases now so that 
we can get more planes off the ground 
faster and make our targets more dear 
to the enemy. We'll decide whether we 
should disperse to the moon after we 
get there; we won't decide now.” 
e Missiles, Too—Nine missiles of vari- 
ous types are being developed for SAC 
Some, like the Thor and Atlas, are to 
be launched from bases; others extend 
the reach of the bombers. For example, 
the Rascal, now operational, will permit 
a B-47 to launch its warhead hundreds 
of miles from the target; the Hound 
Dog, designed for the B-52, is similar 
but will be carried in addition to con 
ventional nuclear whereas the 
B-47 is being switched to Rascals 
alone 

This vear, the Air Force will trv to 

flv out of the atmosphere and reenter 
with the experimental X-15. SAC 
regards this as a major stepping-stone 
in development of boost-and-guide 
manned craft that would orbit on recon- 
naisance or combat missions, then re 
turn to the atmosphere. The blueprint 
for such a plane has been designated 
Dyna-Soar. 
e Chief Reliance—Gen. Power and his 
staff see no choice but to relv on today’s 
manned bombers for their immediate 
striking power. The Atlas ICBM, and 
even the Thor and Jupiter IRRMs, arc 
vet to be proved, and the men to launch 
them are still to be trained. 

One of SAC’s current problems is 
what priority to give the new missile 
division at Camp Cooke. Headquarters 
feels that the division leaders must be 
fully indoctrinated in the strategic con- 
cept of deterrent power and must have 
gone through the same vears of study 
of strategic targets that bomber crews 
are required to undergo. 

Unfortunately, the manpower must 
come largely from SAC bomber com- 
mands. ‘The radar men on bombers are 
particularly suited to missile work, but 
the bomber wings are already short of 
them. ‘The Air Force is trving to speed 
up training by putting these men in the 
Armv’s Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, 
Ala., Chrysler's Jupiter plant, the Thor 
plant at Douglas Aircraft. Others are 
training at the Air Force’s ballistic mis- 
sile division in California. 

e Plane vs. Missile—SAC’s 


bombs 


belief in 
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HELPING IN THE 
SEARCH FOR OIL 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


From the wavy lines on seismo- 
grams oil company engineers get a 
remarkably accurate picture of sub- 
surface conformation and important 
clues as to where oil may be found. 

The only trouble with these “‘million 
dollar’ records is that their line de- 
tail often fades out quickly in normal 
use. Putting them on Recordak Micro- 
film gives leading oil and exploration 
companies a lasting record as well as 
protection against fire and theft. 


Another big advantage: low-cost 
paper enlargements—Recordak Fac- 
similes—can be made from the micro- 
films fast as needed. This ends routing 
delays .. . lets home office and field 
units, for example, study seismograms 
simultaneously. And these Recordak 
prints, unlike the originals, won’t 
fade away. 


TWO COPIES OFTEN 
COST LESS THAN ONE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Many businesses with large quanti- 
ties of records to be copied are finding 
to their surprise it actually costs less 


to make a Recordak Microfilm copy 
and a facsimile print from it than to 


Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns n 


make copies directly by conventional 
methods . . . Good case in point: Aid 
Association for Lutherans, largest 
fraternal insurance company, found 
this the fastest, lowest cost way to get 


Photographing a seismogram 


in a Recordak Microfilmer 


a 


Photograph courtesy of Shell Oil Company 


data on 600,000 policy record cards 
to its 44 agencies. 

Mail coupon for free booklet showing 
how companies like yours save with 
Recordak Microfilming. 


**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 3lst year 


eeeeeeeees « MAIL COUPON TODAY: - 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

(] Send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
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Name 


Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. A-5 


Position 





Company 





Type of business 


Street 
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Trained technical and engineering 
personnel, a completely modern 
laboratory and 15,000 square 

feet of space containing stock 
storage, curing, grinding ard 
cutting equipment. 

Western Rubber offers you 
experience — more than 55 years 
of it—in the making of washers, 
gaskets, bushings and rings of al- 
most limitless sizes and shapes.. .all 
custom designed and economically 
produced to your specifications. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 


O WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


GOSHEN 6, INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 





WHAT IS YOUR 


PLANT LOCATION PROBLEM? 





Labor? 


SOLVED! IN INDUSTRIAL TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


Tidewater Virginia affords industry all of the factors pertaining to 
labor which are necessary for successful plant location .. . an overall 
work force of over 300,000 . . . a dependable supply of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers . .. a long history of harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relations ... and a state “right to work” law. For a confidential 


survey of how this area can meet your plant location problems, 
communicate with: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President and Executive Director 
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the future of the manned bomber is 
based on two main premises: 

e The bombers are here and ready 
to go; full reliability of missiles is still 
some years off. 

e The safetv of the world from an 
accidental war will have to depend on 
the airplane commander, who can turn 
back from a false alarm, rather than a 
missile that can’t be called back once 
it is launched. (Rocket enthusiasts de- 
clare that a future generation of missiles 
will be subject to diversion or destruc- 
tion in flight.) 

Before it’s safe to launch a missile in 
anger, under today’s conditions, an 
enemy bomb or missile would probably 
have to detonate on our soil, says Gen. 
Francis H. Griswold, SAC vice-com- 
mander-in-chief. Gen. Power wrote 
similarly in a recent article: 

“Ballistic missiles would probably not 
be launched until and unless there is 
definite proof of aggression—proof per- 
haps as drastic as the actual detonation 
of hostile bombs or missiles.” 

Bombers, on the other hand, can 
safely be dispatched toward target with 
no fear of going wrong. SAC follows 
what it calls a “positive control” plan 
for bombers that have been sent off on 
an alert. They flv to a specified perim- 
eter around their target area; without 
further positive orders, by a coded 
message, they must turn back at that 
point. 

Gen. Griswold described this pro- 
cedure last week at Offut to a group 
of editors from Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization nations. 
¢ The Collapse of Time—As_ planes 
and missiles get faster and faster, the 
thinkers and planners at SAC head- 
quarters concentrate more on speeding 
communications. Thev are crving for 
even better early warning radar than the 
Distant Early Warning system that’s 
being built across the top of North 
America. 

To speed the handling of informa- 
tion, the planning and operations staffs 
at Offut have been equipped with 
electronic computers. The B-52s have 
been fitted with engines of higher efh- 
ciencv, for quicker take-offs. 

“Time has been compressed,’’ savs 
Col. James Smith of the Air University. 
“The decisive phase of any future major 
conflict will be largely decided prior to 
the first hostile move.” 

But there’s still room for the human 
factor, if SAC is right in its belief that 
the missile is merely the necessary 
transition from the earthbound plane 
to the space platform. 

“Where is the wild blue yonder for 
those lieutenants?” savs a colonel at 
Offut. “Aboard an orbiting platform or 
on the far side of the moon. We old- 
timers may get to fire the missiles of 
tomorrow and the next decade. But 
they will get to fly them.” Eno 
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TAL | . 
K TO THE MEN RESPONSIBLE FoR GETTING THINGS DONE 


IT PAYS TO CALL ON EBASCO BUSINESS CONSULTANTS... 


™ 


FOR HELP 
WITH SPECIAL PROJECTS AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


ms es Be 





nett CONSTR, 


For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ““The Inside Story * BBAsto 
of Outside Help.’”’ Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. om SNES « consuit 
Consulting Engineering - Design&Construction + Financial & Business Studies ba ee tes 
industrial Relations - Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 

a ; ' NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
Rates &Pricing ° Research «+ Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning DALLAS + PORTLAND, ORE. 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + Valuation and Appraisal + Washington Office SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MAKING MISSILES MISS...70 SAVE YOUR LIFE 


Missile warfare may never come 


BUT IF IT DOES — then what? 

Is there something we can do to stop, deflect or destroy 
an enemy missile screaming down from outer space — at 
a speed that staggers comprehension—carrying a warhead 
that can obliterate its target? 

We've only a few minutes to act. Can we send an elec- 
tronic bullet into its computing, calculating brain? Can we 
blind its radar eyes? Can we throw a meteroic roadblock 
in its path? Can we fool it into committing suicide? 

The answers are found in secret devices and systems 
called “countermeasures” —designed to make missiles miss 


Electronic countermeasures. Other kinds, too 


Many brilliant minds are working on 
the problem — including top scientists 
and engineers at ITT who have been 
researching, devising, inventing... for 
more than 15 years. Today, no less 
than 156 engineers at one ITaT labo- 
ratory alone are working on counter- 
measures and nothing else 

This much can be told. A number of 


ra 


the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, sure the countermeasures will be 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees. 


countermeasures exist today. Others are being perfected 
Still others are being started from scratch—to be ready for 
whatever tomorrow may bring. 


Many tools— many skills 
Many tools are being used — radar, infrared, chemicals, 
others. Many skills are required — in physics, metallurgy, 
astronautics, as well as electronics. And thousands of ITaT 
technicians and artisans are working in these fields. 

This is one of the big assignments the Department of 
Defense has asked ITaT to tackle. Guiding and controlling 
our missiles is another. Testing and launching them, too, 
and building communications between missile facilities. 

The Air Force has even turned over to IT«T the all-impor- 
tant job of operating and maintaining 
the Distant Early Warning radar net- 
work in the Arctic, (the “DEW LINE”). 

Perhaps the missiles will never 
come. But if they do —countermeas- 
ures will be needed to make them miss. 
ITaT is working day and night to make 


ready. 
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In Washington 


Survey “Frightened” by Lack of Interest 


In Federal Jobs Among Businessmen 


The business community has a “frightening lack of 
interest” in offering its best brains for federal jobs. 

That's the main conclusion of a three-year survey 
published this week by the Harvard Business School 
Club of Washington. Their club—with a financial leg 
up from the Committee for Economic Development 
and the Fund for Adult Education—surveyed 8,500 
career bureaucrats and businessmen who have or had 
government jobs. 

he report says the individual businessman, looking 
from afar, generally views government service as a “career 
detour.” But those who have actually been through 
the Washington mill usually look back on their experi 
ence favorably, both for personal satisfaction and for 
advancement of their careers. Indeed, the report says 
that a third of the businessmen actually got better jobs 
in private industry when they left Washington than 


they had held before. 


Senate Bill Gives FTC a Crack 
At Regulating Meatpacking Industry 


he long dispute over Federal regulation of the meat- 
packing industry is nearing a Congressional showdown. 

The Senate has passed a compromise bill giving the 
Federal Trade Commission its first crack at regulating 
packers for a three-year trial period. However, FTC 
would be required to share jurisdiction over wholesale 
and retail meat marketing with the Agriculture Dept. 
Ihe Agriculture Dept. has had sole responsibility in this 
field, but has been criticized for being too lax. 

FITC induced the legislative showdown. In a series 
of cases dating from 1955, FTC has ruled that it has no 
jurisdiction whatever over operations of huge grocery 
chains that operate their own packing plants or acquire 
a small stock interest in a packing plant. 


Antitrusters Snort at du Pont Proposal 
On GM Stock, Say Family Would Still Rule 


Antitrusters in the Justice Dept. this week said the 
du Pont proposal for handling its General Motors stock 
is “completely implausible” and comes nowhere near 
satisfying the Supreme Court decision that the stock 
ownership violates the Clayton Act. 

Du Pont proposed to keep the GM stock, but to give 
the voting nights to du Pont stockholders (BW—Mayl7 
'58,p46). But the antitrusters say, informally, that this 
would leave the bulk of the voting rights in the du Pont 
family group. ‘They argue that stockholders of two 
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holding companies—Christiana Securities Co. and Dela- 
ware Realty & Investment Co.—would vote about 30% 
of the 63-million GM shares involved. Since Delaware 
controls Christiana, and the du Pont family controls 
Delaware, the antitrusters claim that about 200 people 
would vote about 80% of the stock allocated to the 
holding companics. 

The government's proposal in the case would bar any 
distribution of GM _ stock to Christiana and Delaware; 
shares attributable to them would be sold on the open 
market. The government's formal reply to the new 
du Pont proposal will not be filed until August but 
barring a negotiated settlement—the two sides are 
expected to be poles apart when hearings begin this fall. 


International Shippers’ Dual Rates 


Held Illegal by Supreme Court 


\ Supreme Court decision this week struck down use 
of dual rates by conferences of international shipping 
lines and raised the possibility of a rate war on ocean 
freight in the future. For the time being, however, 
observers expect shipping lines merely will reduce gen- 
eral rates to the level of the special, dual rates unde 
which about 98°% of the world’s traffic now moves. 

Ihe 6-3 ruling upsets a well-established trade practice 
repeatedly approved by the Federal Maritime Board 
Under the dual rate svstem, a conference of interna 
tional shipping lines serving the same ports gives a 
shipper a special low rate if he agrees to use the con 
ference members’ ships exclusively. 

The successful challenge of dual rates was made by 
Isbrandtsen Co. and the Justice and Agriculture Depts. 
Though only one conference system was involved, law- 
yers say the court’s ruling makes all dual rate systems 
illegal. Short of new legislation to legalize dual rates, 
some in the trade see the likelihood of crippling rate wars. 


Latest Collision Evokes New Demand 


For Airlane Control; CAA Readies Plan 


Tuesday's collision between a Capital Airlines Vis 
count and an Air National Guard jet trainer provided a 
forceful—and tragic—reminder that the airlanes ar 
crowded. ‘Twelve persons were killed in the mishap 

Only two days earlier, the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
ported that there were at least 971 narrowly escaped air 
collisions in 1957. 

This week’s collision over Maryland evoked Congres 
sional demands for greater air safety and will result in 
one, or possibly two, formal investigations. 

CAA, meanwhile, is working out details of an experi- 
ment in controlled airspace. CAA probably will set 
aside a 40-mile wide strip of space with a 35,000-ft 
ceiling and 20,000-ft. floor All flights in this space 
would be under direct CAA contro] at all times. ‘The 
experiment will be run on a limited segment of airspace, 
but CAA hopes such controls could be extended to all 
major alrwavs. 
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Meet the specific “climate needs” of 
any area with General Electric 


ZONE: BY: ZONE Air Conditioning 


aes 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Air conditioned 8 to 16 
hours a day 








Air- and Water-Cocled Units—up to 30 
tons water-cooled, 20 tons air-cooled. Note 
smooth lines — no outside fan motors, fil- 
ters, controls or other protruding parts. 
Take only 77” x 43” of floor space. 


, 


GENERAL OFFICES 7 
Air conditioned 8 
SS o day 


RESEARCH AND TESTING 


LABORATORIES 
Temperature maintained 
to your requirements 


PRODUCTION AREA 


Air conditioned for 
1, 2 and 3 shifts. 





Large organizations everywhere are 
recognizing the advantages of General 
Electric’s Zone-by-Zone method of 
air conditioning. Installation without 
major alterations or work stoppage. 
Individual control of each unit— 
shutdown of one in no way disturbs 
the others. You cool only the zones 
you want, when you want, to the de- 
gree you want. Space is no problem 
—floor-mounted units may be sta- 
tioned in or away from area served 
—ceiling-mounted units take no floor 
space. Install units, step-by-step as 
your budget permits—flexible long 
term financing available on large in- 
Stallations. 


Installation after installation has 
proved that large projects can be air 
conditioned more efficiently, at less 
cost, using General Electric Factory- 
Assembled Central Station Units for 
Zone-by-Zone installation. Planning 
is simplified—need for elaborate equip- 
ment rooms eliminated—and you have 
a choice of air- or water-cooled equip- 
ment. For full details have your archi- 
tect or consulting engineer contact 
your General Electric Contractor. For 
free booklet on G-E Zone-by-Zone air 
conditioning write to: General Elec- 
tric Co., Commercial and Industrial 
Air Conditioning Dept.. 5 Lawrence 
St., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. BW-658A 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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New Situation for Auto Industry 


@ VAW’s contracts with the auto companies expire 
next week and no new ones are in sight. The union’s no-strike 


policy means operations may continue with no contracts. 


@ If this happens, what becomes of seniority rights, 
grievance procedures, workers’ welfare benefits? 


@ Presumably, these matters were discussed by Ford 
and UAW officials, but neither side is talking openly. 


In auto industry labor negotiations, 
where the past is seldom prologue, a 
new and perplexing situation once again 
is in the offing. Existing contracts be- 
tween the union and Ford Motor Co., 
General Motors Corp., and Chrysler 
Corp. expire at the end of next week 
ind by that time there may not be new 
agreements to replace them. This has 
happened before. But the alternatives 
21e new this time. 


|. Limited Alternatives 


In the past, the pugnacious, aggres- 
sive United Auto Workers has adopted 
the old United Mine Workers crv of 
“no contract, no work.” But not this 
vear. With one eve on the auto in 
custry’s high level of unsold cars, and 
the other on the low number of its 
members still working and the conse- 
quent low level of its strike fund, the 
union has adopted a no-strike policy 

[hat narrows the alternatives for the 
union next week, provided no new 
egreement 1s negotiated in the mean- 
time. UAW can agree to 

e Extend the present contract on 
a day-to-day basis. 

e Extend the contract for a short 
nxed period (it already has tried and 
failed to get company agreement on an 
extension until September). 

e Work without a contract. 
¢ Unanswered Questions—It is this last 
alternative that provokes a series of 
questions. What would happen to the 
checkoff, under which the companies 
collect dues for the union? Would 
seniority still be valid? How would 
grievances be processed? What would 
happen to the union committeemen 
and stewards who are paid by the com 
pany while performing union chores? 
Would the workers still be covered by 
life and health insurance plans con- 
tained in the present contracts? 

Neither the companies nor the union 
will answer these questions publicly. 

Payments into the pension and sup- 
plementary unemployment _ benefits 
funds probably would be ended by the 
companies, but the funds for those pur- 
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poses would still exist and continue to 
pay benefits. 

No one in Detroit seriously believes 
that the big auto companies would cut 
wages in absence of a contract, although 
they would have that right. Neither 
does anyone believe the companies 
would shut down their plants in ab- 
sence of a contract and lock out the 
workers, although they also could do 
this legally. That, however, would be 
an academic point if the no-contract 
period lasted long enough because, ac- 
cording to present schedules, the auto 
plants will begin to shut down some 
time in July for changeover to 1959 
model cars. 


ll. “Secret” Meeting 


Just what will happen in the event 
ne contract is negotiated by the dead- 
line presumably was the topic of a high- 
level meeting between Ford Motor Co. 
and UAW officials iast week. At the 
union’s request, Walter Reuther, UAW 
president, Kenneth Bannon, director of 
the union’s Ford Dept., Gene Prato, 
chairman of the union’s negotiating 
committee, and Ray Busch, secretary of 
the committee, sat down with Ford 
Chmn. Ernest R. Breech, Pres. Henry 
Ford II, Industrial Relations Vice-Pres. 
John S. Bugas, and Malcolm Denise, 
general industrial relations director 

According to the union, the hou 
long conference was devoted to “‘pro- 
cedural matters related to the expira 
tion of the contract in the event a new 
agreement has not been reached by 
that time.” 

This reason is suspected by those who 
have long been acquainted with the De 
troit labor scene, however For one 
thing, it is highly unusual to have a 
company chairman and president o¢ 
cupving themselves with “procedural” 
rather than policy matters, when pro 
cedures rather than policy is the daily 
responsibility of the Industrial Rela 
tions Dept. For another, no such meet 
ing has been necessary between the 
union and General Motors or Chrvsler, 
though the known contractual condi 


tions at those companies are identical 
to those at Ford. 

¢ Possible Explanations—There could 
be two other reasonable explanations 
for the supposedly secret and off-the 
record meeting. One would be that the 
union—knowing that both GM _ and 
Chrysler plan to shut down in July any 
way and therefore probably would not 
be thinking of a lockout—wanted to get 
from the highest officials at Ford some 
assurance that the workers would be per- 
mitted to remain at their jobs even in 
the absence of a contract, since some 
Ford plants are scheduled for produc- 
tion until the end of August. 

The other and more probable ex- 
planation for the meeting is that 
Reuther was probing Ford for some 
way to drive a wedge between the Deat 
born company and General Motors. A 
union participant in the meeting 
acknowledged only that no decisions 
were made, although views were ex- 
changed. Inasmuch as he also 
Ford's offer to extend the existing con 
tract for two vears is not a “concrete 
proposal,” it could have been that 
Reuther was trying to find out how fat 
Ford could be led to sweeten its con- 
tract and still call it an “extension.” 
¢ Ford’s Position—As of the middle of 
this week, Ford was in no mood to 
offer more than it has already: the two 
vear extension. General Motors Pres 
Harlow H. Curtice this week reafhrmed 
his company’s proposal to extend the 
existing agreement for two vears. In a 
letter to GM’s UAW members, he said 
such an extension would mean a wage 
increase a vear from that date; continu 
ation of the 
which would mean an additional 2¢ an 
hour on June 2, and all fringe benefits 
¢ Reuther’s Problem—Support for thx 
belief that Reuther asked for the mect 
ing with Ford people in an attempt to 
find some give in the company’s posi 
tion is the fact that before has 
the union chief found himself in such 
box. He loudly trum 
peted first that he was going to get the 
history, 


said 


cost-of-living allowance, 


neve! 
a disagreeabk 


biggest wage increase in next 
that he was going to sign his members 
up for a share of company profits 

Phe profit-sharing scheme now is an 
empty one for this vear; there would be 
no workers’ shares at Ford and Chrysler 
and perhaps not even at GM. So Reu 
ther has to concentrate on wages. One 
him to claim further 
gains would be to get company agrec 
ment on pushing the “annual improve 
ment factor” of 24% up a notch, per 
haps to 3% 

For this vear a percentage in 
crease would amount only to about an 
additional 1¢ in hourly But in 


wav fol some 


such 
& 
wages 
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1955 UAW won an important victory 
in transferring the AIP from a 5¢-an- 
hour annual increase to a percentage 
basis. Each year the improvement raise 
goes into the base rate so that over the 
vears that extra one-half of 1% would 
continue to grow. 


Meanwhile, UAW called in national 
councils of its three major automotive 
departments for a joint meeting on 
“final” terms for a settlement before 
contracts run out—and for a discussion 
of the policy to be followed if they are 
rejected. 


Probers Gun for Food Chains 


McClellan committee’s latest target is the alleged 
secret agreements between food retailers and union officials. 
Hotel and restaurant unions come next. 


The widening net of the McClellan 
Senate Rackets Investigating Commit- 
tee is gathering in both emplovers and 
unions in the retail food industries. 

I'he attack last week centered on 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
and involved some secret labor con- 
tracts signed with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen. 
Ihe week before, Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., was on the carpet for selling 
$90,000 in company stock below the 
going price to officials of the Butchers, 
leamsters, and Retail Clerks. 

Coming up before the eight-man 
committee is the long-heralded investi 
gation of the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
plovees one that committee sources sa\ 
could be the most sensational since the 
committee dug into the Teamsters and 
Dave Beck. 
¢ Prelude—In a possible prelude to the 
new round of hearings, the Chicago 
restaurant of a friendly committee wit- 
ness was destroved by fire last week. 
Committee counsel Robert F. Ken- 
uedy ordered his investigators to look 
into the destruction of Allgauer’s Fire- 
side Restaurant in a $750,000 blaze set 
by two masked gunmen. 

Kennedy, who often finds his wit- 
nesses not too talkative, says. that owner 
Gus Allgauer was a “cooperative wit- 
ness,” adding, “He has given us some 
valuable information.” 
¢ A&P’s Deal—Neither company nor 
union witnesses in the food chain probe 
declined to testify. In fact, they ad- 
mitted many details of working arrange- 
ments between officials on both sides. 

When the evidence was in, Arkansas 
Democrat John L. McClellan and other 
committee members questioned the 
propriety of the arrangements, and in 
some cases directly warned that they 
indicated collusion and viclation of the 
l'aft-Hartley ban on deals between em 
plovers and union representatives. 

A&P labor relations executive 
Charles A. Schimmat testified that his 
company had signed a “secret agree 
ment” with the Meat Cutters that ex 
tended the 45-hour week in some or- 
ganized stores for almost three vears 
He denied claims that this meant saving 


$2-million to $12-million a 
A&P. 

Schimmat claimed it wasn’t the com- 
pany’s responsibility to inform its em- 
ployees of the terms of a contract. He 
said that two union officials, Max Block 
of New York and International Secy.- 
Treas. Patrick Gorman, signed the pact 
and asked that it be kept quiet. 

Before this came out, the company 
denied collusion as several former em- 
ployees testified that A&P had actively 
supported the Meat Cutters over other 
unions trying to organize the chain. 
¢ Food Fair's Stock—Another secret 
agreement was charged against Food 
lair, this time with the Teamsters in 
Philadelphia. According to testimony, 
admitted by Louis Stein, president of 
Food Fair, the company was permitted 
by the ‘Teamsters to avoid paying truck 
drivers while their trucks were unloaded 
-a normal practice with the other food 
chains. Because of this, Stein said, he 
allowed union officials to buy his com- 
pany’s stock at a cheap rate. 

Stein said that 21 union officials and 
their relatives were allowed to purchase 
$90,000 worth of Food Fair stock for 
$42,000 to “avoid incurring ill will” of 
the unions. But he demed that he 
promoted the deal, telling the commit- 
tee that it was solicited by the union. 
¢ “Goodwill” Payments—This isn’t 
the first time McClellan’s committee 
has tied unions and employers to- 
gether at the rackets hearings, although 
its main emphasis in the past has been 
on unions. The committee’s broader 
field of probing was opened up several 
weeks ago with an investigation of 
“boiler shop” sales of false advertising 
in the name of unions to emplovers 
seeking goodwill from the unions. 

Before the food store hearings, the 
committee developed evidence of pay- 
ments by private utility companies to 
publications supposed to be published 
by unions. The hearings brought out 
that the companies paid above-scale 
advertising “goodwill” payments to 
salesmen who absconded with most of 
the funds. The companies seemed dis- 
interested in where the money was 
going, according to the committee. END 


year for 
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THE BELL SYSTEM IS PUTTING MORE THAN 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN NEW FACILITIES 


We are doing this because we are 
confident that growing America will 
need, buy, and use more telephone 
service tomorrow than today 


We are doing it to improve our serv- 
ice further and make the telephone 
even more convenient. This we are 
sure will stimulate more use. 


These 1958 expend:tures are higher 
than the average in the post-war years— 
and close to the highest in any year. 


A stimulus to the economy 
of the whole country 


Our goal, as I have said, is to serve 
you better than ever. In addition, the 
way this money flows out to other busi 
nesses stimulates the economy of the 
whole country. 





Wherever there are new telephone 
buildings going up, or jobs of mainte- 
nance, there is work for local builders, 
carpenters, plumbers, clectricians, 
painters and many others. 


Our spending means business too for 
thousands of other companics and 
workers in those companies. Last year 
the Bell Svstem through Wes’ern Elec 
tric, its manufacturing and purchasing 
unit, bought from 33,000 firms through 
out the country. Nearly nine out of ten 
of these are small businesses, cach with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy about a billion 
dollars worth of goods and services 
from other industrics. 


l'o go ahead with our 1958 construc 
tion, we in the Bell System have raised 
nearly a billion dollars of new capital 
in the last six months. Obviously, in 


Vapg¢ 


vestors will continue to entrust their 
savings to us only if they can expect 
reasonable carnings on the money they 


risk, 


Good service at reasonable profit 
keeps the road to progress open 


So tclephone progress—and the ad 
vantage to all that comes from our 
pushing ahead 
that Americans want good and improv 


begins with our faith 


ing service at prices which allow a fait 
profit. 


This is the way of life which in ou 
country has stimulated invention, 
nourished enterprise, created jobs, 
raised living standards, and built our 
national strength. As long as we live 
by this principle, the future of the tele 
phone is almost limitless in new 


possibilities for service to you 


cee Lp 


“a % 
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FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT tf \e 
AMERICAN TELEPHONI AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY ® / 
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In Labor 





What's Happening fo It 


1947.49 = 100 


Cost of Living: 


Clothing Housing 


Totel Rent Only 


April, 1950 7 96.7 104.7 108.1 
April, 1951 110 106.4 111.9 992.2 
April, 1952 2 106.0 114.0 116.9 
April, 1953 ? 104.6 117.0 922.1 
April, 1954 114¢ 104.) 118.5 128.2 
April, 1955 12 103.) 119.5 129.9 
April, 1956 114.9 104.8 120.8 131.7 


April, 1957 119 106.5 125.2 134.5 
May 119 ¢ 106.5 125.3 134.7 
june 2 106.6 125.5 135.0 
July 20.8 106.5 125.5 135.2 
August 2 106.6 125.7 135.4 
September 12 107.3 126.3 135.7 


October 2 107.7 126.6 136.0 
November 21 ¢ 107.9 126.8 136.3 
December 21.6 107.6 127.0 136.7 
Januvory, 1958 22 106.9 127.1 136.8 
February ) 106.8 127.3 137.0 

on a >. 


March 5 1 ! 
April, 1958 23 é ‘ 127.7 137.3 


Doto Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Savirness ween 











C-of-L Rise Assures “Catch-Up” Raises; 
Only the Auto Workers May Lose Out 


(he Labor Dept.’s monthly Consumer Price Index 
edged up a little more in mid-April, to 123.5% of 1947-49 
average costs (table). As a result, wages of nearly a 
million workers under “escalator” contracts may go up 
2¢ an hour next month. 

lhe United Auto Workers cost-of-living adjustment 
formula in auto contracts provides for such a raise, but, 
with contracts terminating, there is a question about 
whether the increase will be given (page 123). In other 
industries where adjustments are due June 1, the 2¢ 
gain is assured. 

Food costs jumped again and housing and rent rose 
slightly between March and April index dates. 


Labor Opposes Wage-Price Freeze 


As Cure for Recession Problems 


Proposals of a wage-price freeze broached in Wash- 
ington as an anti-recession measure are being raked over 
the coals by labor's top echelon, from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany down. Union officials say that ability 
to pay must be less of a factor in wage determinations 
this year than the urgency of increasing pay to “put 
reality into ‘Buy Now’ campaigns.” 

Last week, Meany put AFL-CIO on the record against 
wage freezing when he told a convention of garment 
workers that the key to recovery is “more purchasing 
power in the hands of the great mass of the people.” 
Until it comes, Meany said, “we will continue to go 
backward.” 
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David J. McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers, used similar words in setting USW’s course 
(1) against any deferral of large raises due in basic steel 
July 1, and (2) for “substantial increases” in wages and 
fringes in bargaining with steel fabricators this year. 

And Leland S. Buckmaster, head of the United Rub- 
ber Workers, advised Big Four companies that URW 
“cannot accept your proposition (BW —May17’58,p135) 
that we work our wav out of a depression by lowering 
the purchasing power of wage earners.” He said URW 
wants “more badly needed dollars” put into the hands 
of consumers. 

The steel and rubber unions have been asked to 
forego pay gains this year, and suggestions of a general 
wage moratorium have been made in Washington. 
Neither Congress nor the Administration has indicated 
any interest in the latter. 


NLRB Orders Bargaining Election 
For AFL-CIO’s Organizers 


AFL-CIO is an employer, and must deal with its 
employees under the Taft-Hartley Act just as any other 
employer, the National Labor Relations Board has ruled. 
It ordered an election to determine whether organizers 
want a union. 

AFL-CIO argued that “it would be contrary to the 
interests of the labor movement . . . to recognize a union 
of its organizers.” NLRB replied in words familiar to 
many companies. It said there is “no incompatibility 
between faithful performance of duty” and joining a 
union. 

The federation discharged or transferred 100 organ- 
izers in an “economy move” in January. These will be 
barred from the election to be held within 30 days. 


Petrillo Will Retire as AFM Head— 


Wants “Give-’em-Hell” Successor 


James Caesar Petrillo, a “tired man” who says he 
“can’t take it easy without hurting the union,” will 
not seek re-election as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians at the union’s convention in Phila- 
delphia in June. His retirement would end 18 turbulent 
years as AFM president—and music czar of the U.S. 

Petrillo cited “health reasons” for retiring and said 
he was acting on doctor's orders. He denied that a 
growing draft movement would change his mind. His 
decision “reluctantly reached, is irrevocable,” Petrillo 
said. 

Few unions are as tightly organized as AFM or have 
as Close control over jobs. Petrillo says flatly a musician 
“can’t earn a living on an instrument unless he belongs” 
to the union. If he has any say about it, the union will 
name another “give-em-hell type” who won't loosen the 
union's tight hold on jobs. 

Odds are that if there is any doubt that it will, Petrillo 
will be in the running again. A rebel group that has 
its strength on the West Coast is being watched closely 
for any signs of a plan to seek control of the union. 
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ARTIST S INTERPRETATION 


There is no substitute for Stainless steel 


im outer space 





From the intense cold of outer space to the heat 

of a jet engine, Stainless Steel is the one metal that 

will stand up. In rockets, missiles and supersonic aircraft, 
Stainless Steel resists heat, friction and corrosion, 

has a high strength to weight ratio and maintains 

its structural integrity under the most severe conditions. 


Specify McLouth high quality sheet 
and strip Stainless Steel. McLouth Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 17, Michigan. 


Mc LouTH STAINLESS STEEL 








“UPSTATE,N.Y- 


, expanding indus- 
tries: Everything you need to 
“get down to business” is right 
in this picture of Hudson, N.Y. 

Starting at the bottom you 
see 4 part of Hudson’s bustling 
industrial family. Beyond that 
are her downtown section, the 
Hudson River and the Catskill 
Mountains. By road, rail or 
river it’s only 115 miles to New 
York City; the Massachusetts 
Turnpike to Boston and other 
New England markets is only 
minutes away. The Great 
Lakes are just 5 hours west on 
the New York State Thruway. 

Upstate, N.Y. advantages 
the artist couldn’t catch: a tre- 
mendous force of skilled and 
unskilled labor, first class 
schools, low cost electricity 
and natural gas from Niagara 
Mohawk’s state-wide system. 
Like to know more about the 
healthful business climate in 
Upstate, N.Y.? Send for our 
illustrated fact book: Niagara 
Mohawk, Dept. B5, Syracuse 
2, New York. 


Spanning Upstate N. Y., from the Hudson 
River to the Niagara Frontier, the New York 
State Thruway passes through the heart of 
the Niagara Mohawk System 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


at 
NIAGARA a MOHAWK 
all 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There are some new tax-deduction angles to know about if: 





MAY 24, 1958 (1) You’re interested in advanced educational courses to maintain or 
improve your business or professional skills. 


(2) You’re occasionally on the road—and manage to tie-in a convention 
or other business with vacationing. 


The Treasury has slacked up its rules lately to make tax deductions in 
these areas a good deal easier to come by. The Internal Revenue Service 
came out with its educational liberalization a few weeks ago (BW—Apr.12 

A BUSINESS WEEK "58,p146), and since then businessmen have been wanting more details. 


Here’s the standard that now applies to executive education: You get the 
deduction if the course is taken to maintain or improve your present job 
skills. It makes no difference whether you pursue the idea entirely on your 
own, or are requested to do so by your company. Nor is there any need to 
show that the course was, in effect, necessary to enable you to keep your 
present job. 


SERVICE 


Furthermore (and these points have caused much confusion), you don’t 
lose the deduction just because the course carries degree credit, or has the 
side effect of qualifying you for promotion. 


When do you lose the deduction? When IRS can show that you took the 
course primarily for the purpose of advancing to a higher position. In other 
words. the tax deduction is safe if the personal promotion is just a byproduct 
of the extra education. (One way you can show that a course was taken pri- 
marily to improve job skills, says IRS, is to prove that other executives in 
your line of business frequently take similar courses.) 


You may run into a snag or two in proving your case under the above 
rules, if you took the course (or courses) on your own initiative. Here you'll 
want to have clear evidence on hand, to satisfy an IRS agent. You can 
expect clear sailing, though if you can show that the course was taken at 
the request of your company 


More than tuition is at stake here. The over-all deduction entitles you to 
take the full cost of the course (including books), plus living expenses and 
travel costs if you go out of the city. 


The second point—the loosening up of rules covering combination busi- 
ness-pleasure trips—may give you some worthwhile deductions never before 
available. It boils down this way: 


Old rule: For a full-business trip, you could deduct all travel and living 
expenses—within reason; but you could deduct no part of these expenses 
where the trip involved vacationing-plus-business. IRS held closely on this 

New rule: The full-business trip deductions are still allowed. In addition, 
you’re allowed a partial deduction to cover a combination vacation-business 
junket. Here you get no travel deductions, but you do get a fraction of your 
other expenses—in proportion to the time spent at business duties (trade 
shows, conventions, sales calls, etc.) 

One way the Treasury plans to test whether your trip was full-business or 
vacation with business on the side, will be to compare the time spent at each 
activity. For example, you stay six weeks in a resort area—one week devoted 
to business, and five weeks to vacationing. Here the Treasury undoubtedly 
would tab your trip as primarily vacation—you would get no travel deduc- 
tion, nor full-expense deduction, but you would get one week’s living 
expenses (plus the cost of related business entertaining). 
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You can’t draw fine rules here—it’s a question of reasonableness in 
each case. That means the more clear proof to support your position, the 
better. 


Are you set to follow the America’s Cup race, classic international sail- 
ing contest? After a 21-year lapse, the event will take place off Newport, R. I., 
in the fall, when a group of English yachtsmen will make a 17th try to regain 
the 100-guinea silver cup from U.S. sailors. The cup was first won by the 
yacht America against a field of English yachts back in 1851 


Deeded to the New York Yacht Club as a perpetual challenge cup, the 
America’s Cup has sparked a continuing spirit of rivalry through the years. 
One big reason is the element of national pride. A lone boat representing the 
best in English yacht design and sailing skill facing off against an equally 
select American craft has long captured the imagination of sea-lovers here 
and abroad. (Besides, to yachtsmen, the races represent the last word in 
proving yacht designs.) 


You've probably read about England’s contender, Sceptre, first afloat of 
the new boats being groomed for the race. All summer there'll be more 
news breaking—as the U.S. entries are launched, tuned up, and tried out 
against older boats, then raced in a series of elimination heats. Race date: 
Sept. 20 


The match will be sailed in 12-Meter boats, largest class of racing sail- 
boats still around—waterline length about 45 ft., over-all length about 70 ft., 
and sail area 1,900 sq. ft. (The term “12-Meter”’ doesn’t refer to actual length, 
but takes into account several factors, including length and sail area.) 


There'll be a series of 24-mile races, the first craft taking four races 
being the winner. Each will have an 1l-man crew, with as many as four 
professionals. U.S. boats vying for the job of fending off the Sceptre will 
include Vim. queen of the existing ““Twelves” (designed by Olin Stephens); 
Weatherly (by Philip Rhodes); Easterner (by C. Raymond Hunt); and Colum- 
bia (also by Stephens). Cost of each of the three new Twelves—being built by 
yachting “syndicates”—is estimated at somewhere around $300,000. 


The story of previous America’s Cup races can be found in Story of 
American Yachting, with excellent photos (Appleton, $12.50), and in The 
America’s Cup Races (Van Nostrand, $6.95). 


You'll find a wide range of outstanding photographic exhibits in Europe 
this year, besides the big “Photokina” show in Cologne (Sept. 27-Oct. 5). 
Here are some of the special ones: 


June 7-9, National Color Slide Show, Alassio, Italy; June 3-28, Overseas 
Photo Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, London; June 15-July 15, 
“Photography as a Medium of Expression,” The Hague; July 4-26, Fellowship 
and Associate Exhibition, R.P.S., London; July 31-Sept. 15, Exhibit by 
Women, Zurich; Aug. 31-Sept. 9, Photographic Salon, Louvain, Belgium; 
Sept. 6-16, International Amateur Film Festival, Cannes. 


A “Sportsmaster” accident policy, especially designed for hunters and 
fishermen, is being offered by the American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. It 
covers death or injuries sustained while hunting, fishing, trapshooting, or 
while traveling to and from ($5 per year, up to $5,000). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 24, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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How many of your workers walk 54 miles a 
year to and from the water cooler? Sure, they 
need plenty of refreshing, cool water. It in- 
creases their productivity, helps morale .. . 
especially on hot, hot days. With the facts in 
this fast-moving book, you may be able to cut 


lost time in half. And here’s another big saving. 


There’s more for your money in Kelvinator 
water coolers. They last longer, are more de- 
pendable, Matter of fact, they have a 5-year 
Warranty on materials and workmanship. 


This bottle type Kelvinator water cooler has re- 
frigerated compartment, with two ice cube trays. 


hkelviinator “*. 


ne 


Monae or 


WATER COOLERS 


and standard coolers in pressure and bottle models 
Sold coast to coast . . . rented in many cities 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA, 


LTD. 


Free Kelvinator book gives you all the facts 


An outstanding feature is the fabulous Kelvi- 
nator bubbler that’s built with the precision of 
a fine watch. Or the 
Capacity Booster that double the amount of 
available The of the 
sensational Kelvinator features is spread be- 
fore 


In it, too, you'll find charts that help you se- 


new Pre-Cooler and 


cold water. whole story 


you in this illustrated book, 


lect the right water cooler for your needs, 
Send the coupon now for this new book with 


its cost-cutting, production-increasing ideas, 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 55, Columbus 13, Ohio 

the new FREE book, “Something New 
Added to Water Coolers.” 


Send me 
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PICTURE OF A SATISFIED MAN 


Altimeter reads 6,000 feet...speed 170 
miles an hour... below, lights twinkle 
on as the sun disappears over the ho- 
rizon. Home is 200 miles away, but 
you'll be there in time for dinner. 

It's been a satisfying sort of day. You 
spent a couple of hours at the office, took 
off for a luncheon meeting 200 miles 
away, then flew over here for the on-the- 

ot closing of that important deal. Next* 

p... home. You will have covered 600 

iles this day, cleared up the office rou- 
tine and attended personally to two major 


deals. 


Yes, it’s been a satisfying day—and 


remarkably pleasant, too. You get such a 
“lift” every time you slide in behind the 
wheel of your Piper Apache. It’s hard to 
believe you'd never even thought of fly- 
ing two years ago. Now you know what 
everyone who takes up flying has found. 


Flying is so much more than easy travel 


ONE OF THESE FINE PIPER 


—it’s an absorbing recreation, a relaxing 
break from the hum-drum of the day’s 
business. 

You've found, too, that fying has both 
improved your business and broadened 
your own enjoyment. It’s so simple, now, 
to slip off to camp for some good hunt- 
ing. The trip you and the family took 
to the West Indies in your Apache last 
summer was a whole new concept of 
travel convenience. This year. . Alaska, 
maybe, or down through Latin America? 

[hese are the wonderful new thoughts 
and memories that pass through your 
mind as you loaf along at nearly three 
miles a minute. Outside, you barely hear 
the hum of your two Lycoming engines 
—as dependable as power plants can be 
made. One radio plays music over the 
cabin speaker. Your other radios tell you 
precisely where you are, keep you un- 
erringly on course. 


PLANES WILL MAKE A SATISFIED 


APACHE 
Luxurious, 4-5 passenger, 
170 mph, twin-engine 


COMANCHE 
New, high-performance, 
4-pussenger business plane 


TRI-PACER 
Most popular, low cost 
4-passenger plane 


The miles slide by, and you're con- 
scious of a warm affection for this mar- 
velous machine around you. In the year 
you've had your Apache, she’s become a 
real friend and a Number One business 
asset. You never did understand why 
some of your friends went ga-ga over 
boats or sports cars, but brother, you've 
got a love affair going now—with a twin- 
engine thing of beauty that is almost hu- 
man and as faithful as your best hunting 
dog. 

This satisfied man could be YOU. 


IPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


MAN OF YOU, TOO. 


= 


SUPER CUB 
2-passenger utility, sport 
and agricultural plane 


For more details, write Dept. 4-B for catalog on Piper planes. 
Capital-conserving lease and finance plans available. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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Industrial Wastes Go to Work 


@ There's now a new incentive for companies to treat 


waste effectively before dumping it into the river. 


@ It used to be that public health and the conserva- 


tion of natural resources were the only major factors. 


@ These days, though, industry is finding out how to 


process wastes to make them useful in production. 


Pickling meaas one thing to the 
housewife and quite another to the 
steelmaker. In the steelman’s vocabu- 
lary, it’s the use of sulphuric acid 
to strip unfinished steel of unwanted 
iron oxide scale—a nuisance similar to 
rust 

lhe only trouble with pickling is that 
it leaves a lot of waste liquor on your 
hands—in the steel business, 600-mil 
lion gal. a year. It smells bad, it looks 
bad, and it’s full of sulphates and sul- 
phuric acid. So you can’t just dump 
the noxious brew into the river and 
expect your downstream neighbor to 
like it You can neutralize it with 
lime, but that costs a lot of money, 
and you end up with a liquid that’s 
still even if harmless—plus a 
pile of neutralized sludge that vou don’t 
much want, either. 

Chis week a new answer to the prob 
lem was reported at the American Iron 
& Steel Institute’s annual meeting—a 
chemical process that lets steel com- 
panies treat waste pickle liquor cheaper 
and more effectively than ever before. 
[he secret is that the process makes it 
possible to recover usable sulphuric 
acid from the liquor. And it’s an il- 
lustration of the strides industrv is tak- 
ing in coping with its wastes. 


messy 


|. New Jobs for Waste 


Traditionally, there have been two 
reasons for industry to be careful of how 
it disposed of wastes—to safeguard pub- 
lic health and to conserve natural re- 
sources. State and local agencies have 
drawn up regulations based on these rea- 
sons. Industry still complies because it 
knows it can be put out of business if 
it doesn’t. But lately it has acquired a 
new motivation—it finds that new ways 
to treat industrial wastes can save it 
money or improve production tech- 
niques. 

In some cases, industry is also realiz- 
ing that its own water supply depends 
on its efforts to keep water clean enough 
for reuse. Industry already uses more 
than 12,000-billion gal. of water a year, 
but it would need at least 21,000-billion 
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gal. more if no water were recirculated 
or reused, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

¢ Norway to New Jersey—Several cur- 
rent developments point up these 
trends: 

e Blaw-Knox Co. and seven steel- 
makers have just completed a two-year 
test proving the success of the new 
process for treating waste pickle liquor 
It is known as the Ruthner chemical 
process after its Austrian inventor, Oth- 
mar Ruthner. 

e About 100 companies in five 
industries have shown interest in a Sun 
Oil Co. system for using bacteria to rid 
cooling water of phenols—poisonous 
hydrocarbons that smell bad and taste 
worse. Sun says the process can save it 
up to $100,000 a year at its ‘Toledo re 
finery. Through a licensing arrange- 
ment with Fluor Corp., it is now gen- 
crally available 

¢ Norway’s largest pulp and paper 
maker, Aktieselskapet Borregaard, is 
building a plant near Oslo that will use 
its organic wastes as fuel—and eliminate 
the need for imported fuel oil. It will 
apply Sterling Drug, Inc.’s Zimmer- 
mann process, first tested commercially 
in the U.S. by Hammermill Paper 
Co 

e American Cyanamid Co. next 
month will dedicate a $4.5-million 
plant in Bound Brook, N. J., that will 
use activated sludge techniques to deal 
with a waste many authorities said 
“couldn't be treated.” The plant shows 
the new style in community relations 
It’s one of a few in the U.S. that will 
accept domestic sewage from three ad 
joining towns for secondary treatment 
Ihe reverse case—municipal facilities 
handling industrial wastes—is becoming 
more common. 
¢ Heftier Outlay—Ihere are no ac 
curate figures on industry's spending 
tor waste disposal, but close observers 
think the total is higher than ever be- 
fore. The chemical industry puts +% 
of its new construction dollar into waste 
treatment facilities. For pulp and paper, 
the figure is 3% to 5%, and the indus 
trv has invested $100-million in waste 


treatment plants in the last 10 years. 
Coal is laying out about $20-milhon a 
year to the same end. 
' ‘These figures don’t include plant 
operation and maintenance, or produc 
tion changes designed to reduce pollu 
tion before wastes reach the treatment 
facility. And such costs frequently equal 
direct expenditures. 
e New Regulatory ‘Tack—Regulatory 
agencies are beginning to recognize that 
money spent on pollution control can 
benefit industry as well as the public. 
For instance, the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission (Or- 
sanco), an eight-state body, has _pro- 
posed controls on chlorides dumped 
into the Ohio, and, for the first time 
with such a step, the motivation is pn 
marily to protect industry itself 

Last month, Orsanco suggested that 
all plants pouring “significant quan 
tities”’ of chlorides into the Ohio and its 
tributaries provide storage facilities suf 
ficient for a three-month accumulation 
of the wastes Discharges could then be 
synchronized with changing river levels. 
Industry seems likely to go along 


ll. At Work in Steel 


The most recent of the new treat 
ment techniques to be revealed is the 
Ruthner process developed in the U.S 
by Blaw-Knox for handling pickling 
liquor. ‘The sponsors exult over its ad 
vantages to the steel industry 

¢ All the sulphate equivalent of 
the waste liquor is recovered as sul 
phuric acid that can be reused in sim 
ple chemical reactions requiring no raw 
sulphur 

¢ The only byproduct is high-qual 
ity iron oxide. ‘This can be recharged to 
the blast furnace, and it may also be 
suitable for paint pigment or as a base 
material in making powdered iron. 

¢ High-acid pickling processes can 
be used, because the Ruthner technique 
tolerates higher-acid-strength — wastes 
than its predecessors 
¢ Inner Workings—The process is tidi 
ness itself. To start it up, you put in 
waste pickle liquor and hydrogen chlo- 
ride gas. Nothing more needs to be 
added, except for small doses of hydro 
gen chloride or sulphuric acid to make 
up for incidental losses from the sys 
tem. You take nothing out but the 
usable iron oxide byproduct. 

It works this way: In the pickler, iron 
oxide scale contacts sulphuric acid and 
forms the waste liquor—a solution of 
ferrous sulphate and water. ‘This liquor 
is heated and some of the water evapo- 
rated; the then goes to reactors, 
where hydrogen chloride gas is bubbled 


rest 
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QUENCH YOUR THIRST FOR NEW BUSINESS 


IN THE BILLION DOLLAR 
SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY 


These davs everyone's thirsty. And when established markets begin to run 
dry that’s .¢ time to look into new ones, 
The billion dollar soft drink industry can very well be your new thirst 
quencher. For, while a soft drink sounds simple, its manufacture is a 
detailed, complex procedure. And the nation’s better than 5,000 inde- 
pendent bottlers scattered throughout the United States are the kind of 
businessmen who seek out new equipment, new methods, to cut their costs, 
increase theic production, find new markets and improve their profits, 
Often a product you've been selling to another industry is exactly what 
the bottler needs. 
But the nation’s bottling industry is difficult to sell in a concentrated way 
— it’s hard to reach with individual sales calls because the industry is 
spread all over the United States map. However, the one place where you 
can meet the entire industry at one time is; 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOFT DRINK EXPOSITION 
AND CONCURRENT CONVENTION 
November 17 to 20, 1958 + Atlantic City, N. J. 
In just four days, you can explore this industry. Meet, in person, almost 
all the key people of the nation’s wide scattered bottlers. It is the once-a- 
year event, sponsored by the industry's national association — American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. Every bottler attends if he can. 
Exhibit in this Exposition yourself. See what bottlers buy to maintain and 
run their plants at a profit 
In your own exhibit at the Exposition you can meet these men in their best 
buying frame of mind. Moreover, participation enrolls you as an ABCB 
associate member, thereby broadening the industry's benefits to you. 
For complete information about booth space, or for complimentary admis- 
sion tickets, write “‘Soft Drink Exposition.’ 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


1128 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








FOR YOUR 
PERSONNEL... 
DISPLAYS... 
AND OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


in. The chlorine takes the iron away 
from the soluble ferrous sulphate to pro- 
duce an insoluble solid—ferrous chloride 
—and a liquid—the sulphuric acid you 
started with. . 
These are separated in a centrifuge. 
After passing through degassing towers 
to be stripped of any excess hydrogen 
chloride gas, the liquid acid is recycled 
te the pickling line for reuse. The fer- 
rous chloride is roasted to convert it to 
hydrogen chloride and iron oxide. All 
the hydrogen chloride gas is collected, 
separated from the inert gases that go 
along with it, and sent back into the 
reactors. 
¢ Costs and Capacity—Blaw-Knox built 
a $500,000 pilot plant to test the proc- 
ess at the Niles (Ohio) installation of 
Republic Steel Corp., one of the spon- 
sors. The others included Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., National Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh Steel Co., United 
States Steel Corp., Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Using its pilot plant experience as a 
base, Blaw-Knox designed a commercial 
plant capable of treating 100,000 gal. of 
pickle liquor a day. It would cost $3,- 
634,000 to construct; net operating cost 
would be $392,270 a vear, after allow- 
ing credit of $22 a ton for recovered sul- 
phuric acid and $10 a ton for the iron 
oxide byproduct. At that rate, the treat- 
ing cost would be 1.12¢ per gallon—a 
substantial saving over the 2.7¢ per 
gallon cost of the lime-neutralization 
method. 


il. At Work in Oil 


Sun Oil has figured out a way to 
save money, too, in ridding its refinery 
waste water of unwanted phenols—nox- 
ious hydrocarbons such as_ carbolic 
acid. Phenols invade the waste water 
when steam mixes with oil vapor in 
the distillation process. Sun’s_ tech- 
nique—using bacteria to oxidize phenols 
and other pollutants—isn’t new, but its 
way of applying it is. It lets the bac- 
teria grow right in refinery cooling 
towers. 

Ihe towers are used to cool water as 
it comes from condensers, where it has 


equipment moves. That's because 
at Wheaton, safety comes first. 
Service to all 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii and other countries by land, 


cooled hot oil products and absorbed 
some of their heat in the process. This 
water constantly recirculates, but since 
some of it evaporates, the supply has to 
be refreshed. For this purpose, Sun 
collects several kinds of waste—storm 
and drainage water, pump coolant and 
wash water, and steam process water 
(which contains the phenols)—in an 
8-million-gal. impounding basin. From 
the basin, water is pumped into the 
cooling towers at up to 1,800 gal. a 
minute. 

¢ Easy on Towers—Ordinarily, the 
LYON wooden cooling towers would be condi- 
vamumanmce | tioned so that no bacteria would grow. 
But in the Sun system, of course, it’s 


Me«re and more companies are 
learning that they can depend on 
Wheaton for truly safe, on time 
moving on their personnel transfers, sea and air. Next time, call your 


display and exhibit, and office Wheaton Agent. 


; Over 500 
— all 
heaton | 05° 


cities 


Free moving 
day kit for 
personnel transfers 


Free booklet for the — Oe Sa, Se 


family “Moving can be 
almost fun”. 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 





, 
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SILICONE NEWS 


Cost-cutting Silicones 


® Speed Maintenance, Production 


TRIMMING THE TAB ON PLANT EXPENSE — Every executive knows that 
rising costs coupled with excessive down-time can swing a healthy net profit 


to an embarrassing loss. 


New ways to smooth production flow and cut 
maintenance hours have been discovered, however . 


. with silicones. Here 


are some salient facts on how Dow Corning Silicones have come to the aid 


of plant engineers. 


« 


HIGH VOLTAGE IDEA — The 


Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp. had a probiem with high volt- 
age insulators in the switchyard of 
their Permanente, California, plant. 
Cement dust would coat the strings 
of insulators causing current leakage 
and flashovers during damp weather. 
Cleaning insulators took eight man 
hours per string every six months. Of 
course, the plant had to shut down 
while power was off. 

Then plant maintenance engineers 
brought silicones into the picture. 
Insulators were coated with Dow 
Corning 5 Compound, a greaselike 
dielectric material. After six months, 
the silicone-coated insulators came 
clean with a quick swish of a dry 
cloth. Results from additional tests 
were equally favorable. Now Kaiser 


A 


PAINT THAT STAYS NEW — To 
prevent rust and add attractiveness, 
Cosden Petroleum Refinery, of Big 
Spring, Texas, has painted its huge 
“cat” cracker and all other high- 
temperature units in a gleaming silver 
and gold color scheme. How can the 
paint stay on these hot surfaces? 
Cosden’s secret is a silicone aluminum 
paint made by Cactus Paint Company 
from Dow Corning silicone resins. It 
withstands temperatures from 300 to 
900°F on stacks, furnaces, crackers, 
and similar equipment. Where several 


repaintings a season were formerly 
needed with conventional paint, the 
silicone finish resists both heat and 
weathering . . . is still “like new” after 
three years. A lot of paint and paint- 
ing time has been saved, rust has been 
prevented and the plant “looks good 
... like a refinery should.” 


BUBBLES BROKEN FOREVER — 
Foam is one waste you don’t have to 
live with. For example, a metalwork- 
ing plant had trouble with coolant 
on a camshaft grinder. The cutting 
oil foamed so badly it overflowed 
both the grinding machine tank and 
the 289-gallon filter tank connected 
to it. Naturally, this interfered with 
production. Then the company tried 


a ready-to-use Dow Corning silicone 
defoamer. A single teaspoonful elim- 
inated foam entirely. Now floors stay 
clean, work is less messy and produc- 
tion runs smoothly due to an 
occasional spoonful of silicones! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on any of these silicone products 
or applications, write Dept. 225 


Aluminum plans to cut cleaning 
schedules to once a year, do the entire 
job with fewer people and in less 
than a shift! 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA GOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND GALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, DC. 


CARADA: BOW CORNING SILICONES LTO... TORONTO GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND & NES LTO .LONOON FRANCE: ST GOBAIN, FARIS 














"OIONT OA ZOO GIVE YOUSE ORIVIN’ LESSONS ?” 


Our two friends are among the many who have dis- 
covered that Cyclone* Fence is virtually trespasser proof. 
For many years Cyclone Fence has been providing in- 
dustrial plants with superior protection against thieves 
and vandals. 

Cyclone Fence is strong, sturdy fence, with only the 
finest quality materials used in its construction. It is 
installed by Cyclone-trained experts who know just 
how to make sure that posts will stay straight, gates 
won’t drag and the fence will give years of trouble-free 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
Your fenee Degt. 458, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


“2%5 Send free Cyclone Fence booklet. 





Address .... 
City nae erry ‘ State 
Cyclone Fence Dept. 


American Steel & Wire United States Steel 
Division of *TRADEMARK 
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bacteria that do the purification work, 
and one of the economies of the sys- 
tem is that you need only to let bacteria 
be deposited from the air wherever they 
will do the most good. 

After the water enters the cooling 
system and becomes _pollution-free, 
some of it is released. None of it is 
ordinarily discharged directly from the 
impounding basin, because at that stage 
it still contains phenols. 
¢ Cost Picture—Operating costs for the 
Sun system—including the basin, the 
pumping, and tower treatment—range 
from 0.5¢ to 2¢ per 1,000 gal., depend- 
ing on operating levels. Other systems 
for treating oil refinery waste cost 10¢ 
to 12¢ per 1,000 gal., according to 
Elkin. The Sun system cost about 
$400,000 to install—about the same as 
for a conventional waste disposal system 
that would have provided no savings on 
water recirculation. 

Thanks to the reuse of water from the 
impounding basin, Sun has cut its water 
consumption at least 60-million gal. a 
month. This has cut the refinery’s water 
bills in half. And at the Toledo plant 
the phenol content of waste water has 
been reduced from 599 Ib. to 0.5 Ib. 
per day. 


IV. At Work in Paper 


In the pulp and paper industry, a way 
has even been found to use wastes for 
fuel. 

The industry has already scored 
major gains against pollution. While 
increasing production 120% since 1937, 
it has sliced the pollution load nearly 
in half. 

This pollution is measured in bio- 
chemical oxygen demand (BOD)— 
how much oxygen is needed to decom- 
pose organic wastes. If too many oxy- 
gen-consuming substances go into a 
stream, they deplete the natural oxy- 
gen supply needed to sustain water life 
and combat natural pollution. 

A major factor in the industrv’s suc- 
cess has been the change in chemicals 
used in manufacturing. This has made 
it possible to recover usable chemicals 
from the wastes and to utilize more 
hardwoods for pulp. One such shift has 
been the substitution of neutral sul- 
phites for acidic calcium bisulphite. 
¢ Three Steps—The industrv’s Zimmer- 
mann process named for its inventor, 
IF. J. Zimmermann—is designed to dis- 
pose of the pulping effluents from proc- 
esses using neutral sulphites. Basically, 
it consists of three steps: 

e Oxidation, to convert organic 
matter in the waste into carbon dioxide 
and water. 

e Chemical recovery, to convert 
sodium sulphate in the waste liquor 
back into the sodium sulphite used in 
the pulping process. 

¢ Steam or power production, to 
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I Heavy-Duty Torque Converter Trackmobile 
* switches, spots ‘n‘ hauls freight cars at lowest cost 
* pulls 4 loaded cars from a standing start 
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5TM Trackmobile 


MOVES MORE CARS-QUICKER, EASIER! 


Here’s robust power to switch, spot and haul Production never lags when industry’s tough- 
freight cars. Energetic new 5TM Trackmobile est convertible is on the move and moving. 
quick-changes from road wheels to rail wheels And just like Models 3TM 

and back again to put cars where they’re and 2TM “three moves a day 

needed—when needed. Built for day in, day make it pay.” Ask for your 

out punishment, 5TM never says quit. Its copy of the new 5TM Track- 

hefty torque converter and engine mean mobile Bulletin now. Whiting 

muscle control at its smoothest — gliding Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 

strength to pull a string of loaded freight cars. Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


WHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILE; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 








‘T don’t know who you are. 


I don’t know your company. 

I don’t know your company’s product. 

I don’t know what your company stands for. 
I don’t know your company’s customers. 

I don’t know your company’s record. 

I don’t know your company’s reputation. 


Now-—what was it you wanted to sell me?”’ 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls 


—with business magazine advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@: 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








INFANTS 
SNAP -SIDE 


UP TO 13 LBS, ‘a oe Se 
LONG SLEEVES 2 aS 


malco uses Dennison 
peelable textile labels 


for brand identification... 
for product infcrmation 


The Malone Knitting Company of 
Dennison | 


Springfield, Mass. uses Dennison 
peelable textile labels with water sol- 

LEADERS IN PACKAGING 
SINCE 1844 


uble gumming to heighten point-of- 
purchase impact. For suggestions 

Framingham, Massachusetts «+ Chicago, Illinois « Drummondville, Quebec 
Sales offices in principal cities 








that will heip you to increased sales, 
write or call the nearest Dennison 
office. 


ae VLE | 











‘Can we stop off at Bal plant location adva 
' Ogden on the way?” NS in West Virginia 


For all types of industry West 


Mebbe... Ch 7} y 
i f ‘) graphical position. In addition 


Virginia offers an ideal geo- 
’ you will find ample power, abun- 
dant water, natural gas, transportation, un- 
limited coal, versatile workmen, mild climate, 


0., : h 4 ” 
Cyril, be definite! 
... where is my recreational and cultural advantages 
We urge you to investigate The Mountain 
HAMMOND LIBRARY State. Write: Don Crislip, Executive Director, 
West Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 
WORLD ATLAS? mission, State Capitol, Room 11, Charleston 5, 
Write for free catalog 


Sb West Virginia. 
Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 


MAPLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY | 








NOW ...a one inch advertisement can reach a potential 
buyer for 4/10,000 of $1.00!! 
Inch Rate 4/10,000 of $1.00 


Yes, at this low price, a one inch advertisement in the new NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE SECTION of BUSINESS WEEK offers you the opportunity and market to 
sell, rent or lease your real property 


Circulation 


For further details write: 


BUSINESS WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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utilize the energy released by oxidation. 

The first two steps have been tested 
at Hammermill Paper Co.’s Erie (Pa.) 
plant in an operation designed to han- 
dle 50,000 gal. of waste liquor a day. 
The third step has been tested only on 
a small scale by Sterling Drug, but re- 
sults were good enough for Borregaard, 
the Norwegian papermaker, to go ahead 
with plans for a $3-million commercial 
»lant at Sarpsborg, near Oslo. It will 
be powered by 236,000 Ib. of process 
steam per hour. While wastes have 
been used to fuel paper mills before, 
the Sarpsborg plant will be the first to 
rely entirely on its own wastes for 
power. 

The Zimmermann oxidation process, 
occurring in special stainless steel re- 
actors, produces both a liquid—a con- 
centrated solution of sodium sulphate 
and sodium acetate—and a gaseous mix- 
ture of steam, noncondensible gases, 
and other compounds. The liquid 
goes to the chemical recovery process; 
the steam, after it has been separated 
from the compounds with it, to tur- 
bines to generate power. 
¢ Attractions—Hammermill engineers 
boast that the oxidation equipment is 
simpler, cheaper, and easier to operate 
than the equivalent in other processes. 
The chemical reactions used to recover 
sodium compounds are simpler, too, 
they say. However, there is still an un- 
solved problem: how to recover sulphur 
from the second step. 


V. At Work in Chemicals 


One unique aspect of American Cyan- 
amid’s new plant is the way it repre- 
sents cooperation between the chemical 
industry and communities on pollution 
control. ‘The new Bound Brook plant 
will treat 20-million gal. a dav of waste 
with a high BOD from 800 different 
organic chemical operations. It’s hard 
to treat because it contains much ma- 
terial inhibiting biological treatment 
and few solids—which are needed, be- 
cause the process uses sludge to treat 
the rest of the waste. 

In Cyanamid’s new process, wastes 
settle for 34 days in a lagoon. This re 
moves about 10% of the BOD and 
most of the suspended solids. ‘Then the 
waste goes to aeration tanks for 24 
hours to be blended with activated 
sludge and agitated by air. After that, 
the waste goes to final settling tanks, 
where the sludge settles out and is piped 
back to the aeration tanks; the waste 
can then be dumped. Conventional 
sludge processes take only four hours 
in the aeration tanks. 

The system will also treat 3-million 
gal. a day of domestic sewage from 
three neighboring towns. Because the 
process thrives on different kinds of 
solids, this will actually make it work 
more efficiently. END 
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imine CLEANING 
AND PAINTING 
COST 40¢ 
OF EVERY 
MAINTENANCE 


DOLLAR 


...and most of this expense is 
caused by air-borne dirt that 
Honeywell’s Electronic Air Cleaner 
can remove 6 times better than 
ordinary mechanical air filters? 


* According to tests developed by the National Bureau of Standards, 


Honeywell 


Fiat tw Coritrols 


Why tolerate high painting and cleaning costs? The 
microscopic dirt particles causing the trouble can now 
be trapped before damage occurs. 

The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner can actually 
remove 91.5% of all air-borne dirt-—6 times more “‘dirty”’ 
dirt than the mechanical filter you're probably now 
using.* Even oil smoke, fumes and tobacco smoke go. 


This means a tremendous savings on anything indoors 
that is subject to air-borne soiling. Walls, drapes—even 
precision equipment—are protected as never before. 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 


Dept. BW-5-26, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Please send me my free booklet, entitled, ““A CLtoseE Loox AT 
AirR-BoRNE DiRT.” 


Name Company 








Address 





City. 
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The winner can save you money 


* Case No. 608: A New Jersey 


plant® making a highly abrasive prod- 


uct became interested in reducing the 


cost of work gloves and the incidence 
of nuisance hand injuries. They job- 
tested every well known make and type 


of glove, under controlled conditions. 


Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and 
treated fabric gloves to fit job needs. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost we 
will recommend correct gloves and send 
you samples for testing. 





Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 


An Edmont glove, $10.75 a 
dozen, outwore all others and gave the 
lowest $ .028 per 1000 
product units handled. The next longest 
wearing glove cost $27.00 a dozen. equiv- 


alent to $.08 per 1000 units handled. 


costing 


gloving cost 


ios 
Edmont 
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Tiny sardine 
gives iong wear 
to huge tank! 


Rusty tank? Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose rust— 
then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining 
sound rusted surface. Rust-Oleum’s 
specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Saves 
time, money, metal—usually elimi- 
nates costly surface preparations. 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings, in many 
attractive colors, beautify as they pro- 
tect over-the-years. Prompt delivery 
from Industrial Distributor stocks. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2423 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Distinctive as your 
own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute 


At local paint 
hardware, lumber deaiers 
for homeowner use. 
e*eeeeeceeeoeeeceaeeeeeeeee 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








OLD STYLE seamless stocking had toe 
“looped” on by costly, eyestraining process. 





NEW STYLE is easier to make, has seam 
that’s hidden on sole of the foot. 


Fixing the Seamy Side 
Of Making Stockings 


The hosiery industry has been fret- 
ting for 30 vears over how to set a seam- 
a seamless stocking. ‘The 
best solution has been “looping,” a 
costly interweaving involving 
some manual work lot of eve 
strain. 

Now two inventors and two compet- 
ing hosiery mills have ganged up to beat 
the game—by dodging the issue and re- 
designing the toe so that there is a hid- 
den seam in the foot of the stocking. 
The inventors say the seam, extending 
from under the toe to the arch, cannot 


less toe on 


process 
and a 
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It is only one of 
many competitive tools 
that help keep 
Jood prices down 


It is an axiom of American business that for every new 


competitive sales tool that comes along, another new one will come along 


and try to surpass it. So it is with the trading stamp. 


Trading stamps are only one of several competi- 
tive tools available to the merchant seeking to 
increase his business volume. He may give a 
discount for cash. He may cut some prices and 
feature “loss leaders.” Or he may use prize 
contests, giveaways or other promotion devices. 

All these sales tools have two things in com- 
mon. First, to be successful, they must pay their 
own Way by the creation of new business vol- 
ume. Second, they cause intense competition 
which has the effect of helping to hold prices 
down even during inflationary times. Because 
stamps are given nationwide, marketing experts 
connected with universities have been able to 
measure this effect in the case of stamps. 

Food prices in five cities where stamps were 


not given by supermarkets and in ten cities 


where stamps were given were compared with 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Price Index 
for the two years ending in December 1956. 
Food prices in the “stamp” cities rose less than 
the national average. Price increases in “non- 
stamp cities were more than the average. No 
evidence was found that stamp stores, as a class, 
charged more than non-stamp stores. 

It seems clear that in these inflationary times 
the trading stamp is needed to work side by side 
with the many other competitive tools also 
helping to keep prices down, 

oe ws 
REFERENCES: “Status of Trading Stamps in Food and 
Drug Stores.” Selling Research, Inc., New York, 1957. 
“Competition and Trading Stamps in Retailing.” Dr. 


Eugene R. Beem, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


S&H pioneered 62 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 











THIS GRAY PLANER MILLER 


is the newest member in Continental's 
family of machine tools designed for han- 
dling “elephant” jobs. Installed just 








INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 
Curttcerntell the Southeast. For production jobs that de- 
an mand experience and craftsmanship— 
plus capacity—call on Continental FIRST! 






this year, it is the largest of its type in 









Company 





FOR LOW-COST VEHICLE STORAGE.. 


CHOOSE A Stran-Master GARAGE 


This low-cost, fire-safe, all-steel Stran- 
Master will answer your storage and service 
needs now—easily expanded later. Stran- 
Masters cost 30% to 50° less than other 

eel buildings. You can own a Stran-Master 
at a lower cost than you can rent. Easily 
financed, too, with the 5-year purchase plan. 


Stran-Masters make ideal warehouses, serv- 1 Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-27 


ice shops and retail outlets. For more facts, 
send the coupon or call your Stran-Steel 
dealer. He is listed in the Yellow Pages | send me the new Stran-Master catalog. 
under Steel Buildings or Buildings — Steel. 


| Detroit 29, Michigan 


Dept. BW-27 | Title 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION | Company 
Detroit 29, caaiges * Division of 
Address_ 


NATIONAL STEEL aby CORPORATION ets 
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OLD METHOD of making stockings in- 
volved difficult hand work, costly machines. 





NEW METHOD is simpler, much quicker, 
and the piecework rate is much lower. 


be felt by the wearer. And, they add, its 
“fashioned foot’”’ should serve to attract 
customers. 

[he process that makes all this pos- 
sible has been christened ““GeTaZ Gus- 
set Panel Loopless Toe,” in honor of 
co-inventor J. L. Getaz, of New York. 
Scott & Williams, Inc., a Laconia 
(N. H.) maker of knitting machines. 
and Adams Millis Corp., a High Point 
(N. C.) hosiery mill, cooperated in the 
work. Parallel development work was 
done by Henry Pope, Jr., president of 
Chicago’s Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 
Getaz and Pope pooled their ideas to 
speed the job, and both have assigned 
all present and pending patents to the 
U.S. Trust Co., in New York, which 
will license the process to manufacturers 
for 6¢ per dozen pairs. A mill’s only 
other expenses for the process are $25 
to modify a standard knitting machine, 
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EVANS... 


leader in design of modern 
railway equipment since 1915 


and more Evans-equipped cars to cut 


For over 40 years, railroads and shippers 
have looked to Evans Products Company 
for new and better ways to protect freight 
in transit. 

More than 100,000 cars have been 
equipped by Evans to handle a wide 
variety of general lading. In addition, 
Evans has developed several types of 
special cars, commonly identified as XAP 
cars, to meet unusual shipping needs. 


Progressive railroads are using more 


damage claims . . . increase revenue... 
insure customer satisfaction. 


Evans’ long experience in solving ship- 
ping problems is available to all railroads 
and shippers. For information or for on- 
the-job consultation by Evans loading 
engineers, write Evans Products Com- 
pany, Dept. B-5, Plymouth, Michigan. 
(Canadian representatives, International 
Equipment Company, Montreal) 


The “Kid Glove Treatment” ™M. that locks in lading ... eliminates damage and dunnage 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY ALSO PRODUCES: 

truck and bus heaters; bicycles and velocipedes; ‘‘Evaneer’’® fir 
plywood; fir lumber; ‘“Evanite”® battery separators; ‘““Evanite”’® 
hardboard; Haskelite building panels, Plymetl, and doors. 




















ls product development 
and research your 


RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Don't fret—Maybe it just hasn't occurred 
to you how simply and economically 
ACP’s special coated papers can be put 
to work in your company's products 
There's hardly any limit to the “custom- 

ed coated papers we can produce, so 
get im touch with us today and let our 
technical experts help you out of your 
responsibility problems with advice and 
suggestions. No obligation, of course 


THE APPLETON COATED 
» PAPER COMPANY 
APPLETON + WISCONSIN 
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BiG / CP ri DN 
AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


Storage Battery Always Fully Chorged—Built-in Charger 
Just plug in a BiG Beam Emergency Light and 
rest assured that when regular lights fail, your 
plant or building will be protected automatically 
with hours of bright, sare illumination. Variety 


of models available 


HAND LAMPS « FLARES 


Wide range of hand lamps 
and flares also available, 
including Explosion-Proof 
Hand Lantern, Model 287EX 
for use in Hazardous Locations, 
Class 1, Group D, Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Write for Bulletin 
on Complete Big Beam Line 


1074 W. Hubbard St. 


U-C-LITE MFG. C0. Chicago 22, Ill. 


Canada: Bernard Marks & Co., Ltd., 70 Claremont St., Toronto 3, Ont 
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and $530 to install a special seaming 
machine. Applications for licenses have 
already been received from 75 mills. 

There are solid economic advantages. 
For seaming, the average worker can 
turn out 80 dozen pairs of stockings in 
an eight-hour day; the piecework rate is 
from 14¢ to 16¢ per dozen. Looping 
costs much more; average production 
per worker is 23 dozen pairs per day, 
and the piecework rate is about four 
times that of a seamer. 

What's more, the manufacturer gains 
great flexibility by not needing to have 
a full bank of looping machines in all 
gauges, and he doesn’t have to pay for 
expensive testing of the loopers’ vision. 
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An automatic vegetable peeler that 
washes, peels, and disposes of the peels 
in a single operation gets its power 
from the kitchen sink’s water faucet. 
The new kitchen helper, manufactured 
by Economy Sales Co., P.O. Box 2, 
Ottumwa, lowa, peels 2 Ib. of potatoes 
per minute and pulverizes the peels 
so finely thev can be washed down the 
It costs $9.95 
e 

A combination cooker-freezer unit offers 
the large-scale restaurant operator a 
quick method of cooking frozen vege- 
tables in small quantities as needed. 
The units consist of from 
five pressure cooking compartments 
mounted on top of the freezer com- 
partment. Each compartment, which 
has its own timer, pressure gauge and 
valve, can cook one package of frozen 
vegetables in from 3 to 5 min. Instead 
of having large batches of vegetables 
cooking continuously, the chef has only 
to pull out a package from the freezer 
part of the unit, and pop it into a 
cooker as the orders come in. Manufac- 
turer: Vischer Products Co., Chicago. 
Cost for a three-cooker unit runs be- 
tween $2,570 and $3,170. 

+ 
Clocks are being sealed in cans to pro- 
tect them from dust and rough han- 
dling until they are sold. General-Gil- 
bert Corp. says this added protection 
will enable it to guarantee its clocks for 
12 months instead of 90 days as for- 
merly The company will can both 
electric and one-day alarm models, 
which retail from $1.98 to $2.98. 

« 
A new plastic film that can withstand 
10 vears of weathering is under develop 
ment by du Pont. Presently designated 
['vype R film, the plastic is based on a 
new polymer of the vinyl fluoride type. 
It is and has excellent re 
sistance to chemicals, weather and me 
chanical damage in a wide range of 
temperatures 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


POSITION VACANT 





Biscuit Sales or Marketing Executive. AAA-1 
food mfr. needs capable leader experienced 
in biscuit industry. Challenging opportunity. 
Complete resume with expected salary. 
P-8007, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 








Wanted: Sales Representatives for leading 
manufacturer of canvas and nylon products. 
RW-8059, Business Week. 


POSITONS WANTED 


Publicity-Public Relations 20 years news 
experience; top man in national ass'n; $12,- 
000. PW-8015, Business Week. 


American Executive 28 years successful 
Latin American experience fluent Spanish, 
Portuguese. Seeks foreign travelling posi- 
tion supervising organizational or dealers 
sales service. Family based Miami. Resume 
PW-8026, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED : 


Manutacturers—Do you need Commission 
Salesmen to sell your products—to secure 
contract work? Contact Albee-Campbell, Inc. 
—since 1938, the National Headquarters for 
Manufacturers’ Agents—-East St. New Ca- 
naan, Conn., Phone: WOodward 6-4233. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Owner or Mr. President: Are you satis- 
fied that the bills you pay for purchased 
electricity and gas for your plants, stores 
or warehouses never include’ excessive 
charges’ A monthly audit by our rate ex- 
perts with 25 years experience is the answer. 
50,000 bills checked 1957. Indication of 
your interest will bring details. SS-7889, 
Business Week. 


Exciting home business or office side line. 
Mail order executive will show you how to 
net large profits with no investment in mer- 
chandise or advertising required. Experi- 


ence not necessary Proven practical, fully 
explained in Free confidential letter. Write: 
Impact! Inc., 3407 Prospect Avenue, Dept. 


10-5, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1. Buy- 
ers Digest. 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


SO Acres, R.R. siding and all utilities, 20 
minutes from midtown New York, Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, any type heavy or 
light industry, good transportation, low taxes, 
labor available, $7,500/acre. BO-7910, Busi- 
ness Week. 


Your Products Made in Europe! Well estab- 
lished Belgian firm offers extensive precision 
mechanical, electrical and electronic manu- 


facturing facilities. Leon G. Rucquoi & As- 
sociates, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York. 


One filling station, and Bulk plant, One large 
truck stop, having business rentals, and large 
bulk plant, also large tire recapping, and 
tire sales business complete in all respects. 


Doing over $1,000,000,.00 yearly volume, 
located in Northwestern Iowa. Price $300,- 
000.00 includes $100,060.00 inventory. In- 
quire Business Buyers Service Syndicate 


Building Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing, U. S. & Canada, Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 
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THE TREND 





We Can't Run Away From the Facts 


The capacity of the U.S. to ignore unpleasant facts 
until the last desperate minute always has puzzled 
foreigners. And there are times when it puzzles and 
alarms a lot of Americans. This is one of those times. 

In the past half-year, the self-esteem of the U.S. 
has suffered a series of violent shocks—any one of 
which should have been enough to shake the country 
into a mood of grim resolution: 

* Last October, the Russians launched the first 
of their Sputniks, demonstrating a clear lead over 
us in space technology and in the development of 
intercontinental missiles. 

¢ Shortly after that, it became evident that the 
U.S. was sliding into a particularly sharp and pain- 
ful recession that already has sapped our economic 
strength and threatens to sap it even more. 

* In the past two weeks, the violence offered 
Vice-Pres. Nixon in South America and the develop- 
ment of something close to civil war in France have 
demonstrated once again how shaky are the founda- 
tions of the alliances that we count on to hold the 
free world together. 

In spite of all this, the U.S. drifts along in a sort 
ef enchanted sleep. In economics, the Administra- 
tion still seems more concerned with fighting last 
year’s inflation than with arresting the downward 
trend of business this spring. In foreign policy, 
Congress seems quite unable to see any connection 
between the riots in Lima and Caracas and the threat 
of new American tariffs or quotas on the com- 
modities that make the difference between pros- 
perity and starvation to South America. Even in 
defense, the stepup of the missiles program has 
been slow to come, and it is still hampered by 
paralyzing inter-service rivalries. 

The irresolution and hesitancy in Washington is 
matched by the spread of a sort of know-nothing 
sentiment throughout the country. Congressmen 
sounding out the grass-roots during the Easter recess 
found their constituents more apathetic than 
alarmed. The typical voter, they reported, recoils 
from the idea of taking any definite stands at home 
or abroad. Unable to see any clear answers to the 
great problems that confront the country, he is 
inclined to deny that there can be any answers at 
all. And if there are no answers, then why bother. 


The Ominous Record 


There have been times in the past when a similar 
paralysis seized the country. And the consequences 
have always been disastrous. 

One such time was the early 1930s when a well- 
meaning but hesitant Administration in Washington 
watched the Great Depression settle over the land. 
Another was in the late 1930s when the country 
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stubbornly averted its eyes from what was going on 
in Europe and Asia. 

The truth of the matter is that there never have 
been—and probably never will be—clear, unambigu- 
ous answers for the country that aspires to be a 
great power. There will always be setbacks, and dis- 
appointments, and hard choices. But this does not 
mean that we must drift helplessly—or that we can 
crouch in a foetal position in our corner of the world 
while someone else works out the answers. 

In our present situation, the problems that con- 
front us are nowhere near so baffling and insoluble 
as our despairing reaction suggests. There is, in fact, 
one simple standard by which any choice of policies 
can be made: What course will contribute most to 
the growth of the economic and military strength 
of the U. S. and its allies? 

Judged by this standard, it is plain that we have 
fallen short in our response to the great challenge 
that the Sputniks put to us. It is true that we have 
stopped the ridiculous business of slowing down 
missile development to accommodate preconceived 
notions of what the government budget should be. 
But we have not launched the all-out development 
program that we must have if we are to overtake 
the Russians. And Congress has not yet approved 
even the cautious step toward reorganization of the 
Defense Dept. that Pres. Eisenhower proposed. 

It is equally plain that our hesitant, hope-for-the- 
best approach to the recession has been far less 
than the situation demands. The downward slide of 
business already has gone further than any other 
postwar dip, and even if it bottoms out at the present 
level, there are no signs that it will be followed by a 
period of healthy growth. 

The weakness of our policies at home is reflected 
in the weakness of our position abroad. All over the 
world, the Communists are playing skillfully on the 
fear and mistrust of nations who doubt that the U. S. 
can rise to the responsibilities of world leadership. 
In the underdeveloped nations, such as Peru and 
Venezuela, they point gleefully to the misery that 
arises when we stop buying raw materials. In the 
old, war-weary nations of Europe, such as France, 
they let the beep-beep of their ton-and-a-half satel- 
lite do the talking. 

All this is not pleasant for the U.S. to contem- 
plate. But a nation that holds itself out to the world 
as a great power cannot afford the luxury of picking 
and choosing which facts it will face. 

The cold war is the central fact of life for the 
U.S. in the mid-Twentieth Century. All our policies 
and attitudes, domestic and foreign, must take it 
as their starting point. To forget this is to imperil 
not only our position in the world but our survival 
as a nation. 
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OMPANY, manufacturer of Nibroc towels and otner paper products, faced special maintenance difficul- 
ties in servicing the diesel tractors of its logging fleet. A method developed by Shell helped solve the problem. 


Why Paul Bunyan had to bellow like a bull! 





HE WOODs are deep even for a giant, and 

Paul Bunyan had no short-wave radio 
the modern substitute for his big voice. To- 
day, isolated logging units of the Brown 
Company can whisper for miles electronically 
and hear from headquarters on such impor- 
tant subjects as tractor lubrication. 


Brown takes advantage of Shell’s “‘oil test- 
print” method, the simplest way yet to keep 
a check on the condition cf crankcase oil. 
Diesel operators in the field are notified by 
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radio when tests indicate the oil needs 
changing. Servicing with Shell Rimula oil 
for heavy-duty engines follows speedily. 
Result: The guesswork is taken out of 
lubrication. Engine life is extended, good oil 
is never wasted. 


Finding better ways of protecting the ma- 
chines of industry is another example of 
the Shell Research which assures you 
better products wherever you see 
the Shell name and trademark. 
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